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TEANSLATOE’S PEEFACE 


This translation lias not been made verbatim from toe oiiginai 
Eetrencliments ha\ e been found expedient m those parts where 
the authoress has passed over quite familiar ground, and occasional 
omissions, such, for instance, as of sbgbt statistical notices already 
to be found in other books, accounts of the mode of life on ship- 
board, and directions for stores to be laid in for a sea voyage, 8tc , 
— not without interest, perhaps, in Germany, where, as there are 
comparatively very few who “ go down to the sea in ships, and 
have their business in the great waters,” such things have more 
novelty, but too famibar to the English reader to be worth laying 
before him No word, however, has been omitted that seemed 
likely to afford information or pleasure, and it is hoped that the 
n ork \\ ill prove not less but more acceptable for being somewhat 
compressed 

Its chief attraction wiU most likely be found in the personal 
narrative, and in the singular character of the authoress , who, 
though apparently far removed by circumstances from the 
romantic or adventurous, yet passes through the most surprising 
scenes, and encounters the most imminent penis, with a calm and 
unconscious heroism that can hardly fail to command admiration 

We have often heard of late years of a certain, probably 
fabulous, creature, supposed to exist in the latitude of Berhn, and 
elsewhere, and denominated an “ emancipated woman . ” nothing 
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can be less like ilndatne Pfeiffer , yet truly sbe has emancipated 
herself in earnest — ^not from the fashions of govins and petticoats, 
but from indolence, and vanity, and fear, — under whose bondage 
both the stronger and the weaker sex are liable to fall, — and 
that, too, without deviating for a moment from the simphcity and 
housewifely sobnety of her sex, her age, and her position in life 
There is no country in the world where such a writer is likely to 
meet with more cordial appreciation than in England , and this 
feehng has greatly hghtened the labour of clothing the original in 
an English dress 
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Il^TRODUCTIO^r. 


“ Aj^Other journey, — and moreover, into regions tint everybody 
would rather shun thnn seek ' This noman, it would seem travels 
in order to attract attention ' The first journej for a woman alone 
was tolerably venturesome, but itwas possible that religious feeling 
might hate something to do nith it. and that mil exeuse much, 
but in the present instance, one can find no rational motive for such 
an undertaking ” 

Such, or, perhaps, still more severe, mil be the judgments that 
will be passed upon me, and j’et they do me great injustice I am 
a harmless and nell-raeamng person enough and certainly the last 
thought that would occur to me would be to do anything whateier 
with a view to attiact attention May I be permitted to say a few' 
words concerning my character and circumstances, which may 
sene to lemovc whatever appearance there may be of eccentricity 
in mj mode of action ’ 

Fiom my eiulic'^t childhood I had always the greatest longing to 
see the world IVhen I met a travelling carnage I used to 
stand still and gaze after it with tears in my eyes, envying 
the very postilions, till it vani’?hcd from my sight As a girl of 
ton or tw elve, I read with the greatest eagerness all the hooks of 
trnels I could get hold of, and then I transferred my envy to the 
grind tra\ellei who had gone round the woild The teais would 
come into my ejes when I climbed a mountain and saw others stiU 
piled up before me, and thought that I should never see v hat lay 
beyond I afterwards, however, travelled a good deal with my 
parents, and subsequently with my husband, and d ot reconcile 
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myself to remaining at home, till my fno boys required m} atten- 
tion and had to attend particular schools 

When their education i\as completed, — when I might, if I 
pleased, have spent the remainder of my days in quiet retirement, 
then my youthful dreams and i isions rose again before my mind’s 
C) e My imagination dwelt on distant lands and strange customs, — 
a new heaven and n new earth I thought how blessed it n ould be 
to tread the soil halloaed for evei by the presence of the Suiiour 
I thought long , and at length fo. ined my resolution I had repre- 
sented to m^’self first nil the diQiculties, obstacles, and dangers 
connected with the undertaking , and endeavoured to dismiss the 
idea from my mind, but in vain I cared little for privation , my 
bodily frame was healthy and hardy , I had no fear of death , 
and as my birth-day dated from the last century, I could traicl 
alone With a joy amounting to rapture, I set out then on mjl 
journey to Palestine, and ns I came home again in perfect safety, 
I trusted I had not acted presumptuously in following the impulse 
of my nature, and I determined to sec a little more yet of the 
world 

These arc Madame Pfeificr s animated expressions m a preface 
to one of her ii orks of tra\ el Tlicy are placed here by the trans- 
lator as an introduction to tlie English public, and ns giving a 
picture of her mental character, much in the way that a por- 
trait IS prefixed to a volume to guc the render some notion of 
the pertonal appearance of tlic author. 
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At Sea off Bio de Janeiro — Landing — Description of the Citij — Hie 
Blacks and their relniion to the Whites — Arts and Sciences in Bio dc Ja- 
jiciro — Public Festivals — Chrtst>miiig of the Princess — Fete in the 
Barracks — Climate and Vegetation — Maiintrs and Customs — JEmi- 
grunts 

On the morning of the 13th of September 1846 I found myself 
on board a Danish brig, nearing the land of South America I had 
been more than two months at sea, having left Hamburg on the 
29th of June, and it was, therefore, with much satisfaction that, 
following the advice of the helmsman when I crept up on deck 
about daybreak, I stretched my head over the bulwark and drew in 
deep draughts of a sweet balmy land breeze The land, however, 
to my surprise, was not yet in sight, though the sea was covered 
with the bodies of butterflies diiven out by a gale that we had 
had for two days before, and which had cost us two sails The 
sea had been so high, too, that we had had the greatest difiiculty m 
getting our meals, as we had to hold oui plates and the table 
with one hand, while with the other we made repeated effoits, some- 
times successful, to carry the food to our mouths At night I had 
to pack myself tight in my berth with cloaks and clothes, to pre- 
vent my being beaten black and blue with the lolling of the vessel 
Longingly did our eyes now search the horizon for Cape Fno, 
which we i\ ere told was not far off No Cape Fno, however, was 
to be seen, and the distance was covered with mists and clouds 
which the sun seemed to have no power to pierce We hoped for 
whnt the next morning might bnng us , but in the night came 
another gale, we had to go out to sea again, and were glad the next 
evening to be able to get back again to the same spot We did 
really now catch a glimpse of the outlines of Cape Fno, but only 
fora short tune, foi the gale spiung up again, and again ve lost 
sight of the wished-for land On the 15th nothing was to be seen 
but sky and watei except some sea-men s, which served to keep up 
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oar liopcs by sho^\ mg tint it could not be far off, and affording us 
at tbe same time some amusement Tliey kept close to tlie sliip, 
and si\ allowed eagerly every piece of meat or brc id tin on n to tlicm 
The sailors caught some and placed them on the deck, ind tliev 
seemed liardlj able to move a few }nrds, althougb tbc} could rise 
quicklj enough from the natery surface and fl} ier_y high One 
of the passengers wanted to kill one for the sake of stuffing it, but 
the sailors protested, declaring we should have a calm directly if ho 
did Thc^ n ould often during a calm throw oi erhoard empt) casks 
or pieces of wood, probably, it seemed to me, as sacrifices to the 
gods of the winds 

In the morning we were really so fortunate ns to be in sight of 
Kio de Janeiro, and by two o’clock we had entered the bay Iinme- 
diatclj' at its entrance lie seiernl mountains, some of which use 
singly out of the w atcr, and others are connected at the base Tlioso 
Eca-mountaiiis, ns one might call them, form by their combinations 
the most exquisite prospects, sometimes opening so as to show' a 
singulai ratine, sometimes a beautifully situated quarter of the 
town, and sometimes the open sea or a magnificent liarboui At 
that part where the city lies there are masses of rock whiih liaic 
sen cd ns foundations for the fortifications On various conspicuous 
points arc seen cliurchcs and convents — the public walk, avith its 
two elegant paailions, close to the sea — and the c\teiisi\c Milages, 
Pra}a Flamingo and Botafogo, with their beautiful aillas and 
ganltiis, — the=c, with the many ships in the harbour, and the 
luxuriant acgcfation, — all together formed a picture wliieli m^ 
pen, at least, cannot describe 

P'c ill went to bed tint night rejoicing at the safe termination 
of oar long a oa aeje ’1 here aa as one poor w oman on hoard w ho had 
followed h( r hu'band, an artisan, all the aaa) from German}, and 
had spr nt all lu r little saa mgs to do so Slie rijoiced too, and the 
capt iin did not tell h r till the follow mg morniiie the new s he had for 
Ik r, nauiila, tlrt her husband had (luilted tin place m company 
a.ith II negre^-, and had h ft behind him nothing but di bts 

On tin moiiini of the 17th th< capfim accompanied us pas^im- 

C' r*- ishor(,a ^ iiing us C'pt culla to make no attempt nt smuggling, 

and to c irrj avith u no <•( alcd hiter’, for m no other plac a-f re 
the ciis’oie I eti e o'heers so iieid, or tlie imnishinent so Ff'-t 
"We fi ’t, tin .> f >'e, r ilhtr an' lous ” lirn vc s la tin ge rd ship, 
'’ii'j cantL*' d to he S' arti e't fro'u hea 1 to foot, but ir'-tf"'! of tl at. 
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the captnm simply requested permission to go ashore, it was 
immediately granted, and there i\ns an end of the whole aftiir. As 
long as we conEnued to In e in the ship, we went backwards and 
forw ards as olten as we liked, and were ne^e^ subjected to any 
inquiry , only w hen w e took chests and boxes w itli us w e had to 
low to the custom-house, and theie tlie examination was made 
pretty strictly , and the duty on books and othei things w as certainly' 
very high 

IVe landed at Pray a dos JItnctros, a dirty, disgusting looking 
square, with a no less duty and disgusting population ot negroes, 
who were ciouching on the ground and otienng for sale fruits and 
yarious diunties, the praises of which they weie screaming in all 
possible discordant tones Through this place w e passed into the 
main street, the only beauty ot w Inch is its breadth It contains 
several pubhc buildings the Exchange, the Post Office, &c,,but all so 
insignificant looking, that you w ould not notice them at all but for 
the people standing before them At the end of the street is the 
Imperial Pilacc, hkc a large pinute house, and without any 
pietensions to architectural beauty It is adorned with a fountain 
of 1 ery dirty water, round which many poor fi ee negroes take 
their repose for the night, and m the morning perform their ablu- 
tions very' composedly in the presence of the pubhc One part of 
the space before the Palace is enclosed with a wall, and serves as 
a market for fish, fruit, and vegetables 

Of the remaimng streets, the most interesting aie the Eua 
iliseiicoida and Ouvidor , the latter has the Inigcst and richest 
shops, but the best are not to be conipai ed w ith those of a European 
city. I did not find much to admire in any, w ith the exception of 
the artificial flower shops, where w as a splendid assortment ol flow crs 
made of birds’ featuers, fish scales, and beetles’ wings Fiom the 
Largo do Eocio, omnibuses run in all directions , here stand the 
government offices, and it also enjoys the distinction of being the 
very dirtiest square in the w hole city The first time I visited it 
there were dead dogs and cats lying about, and another time the 
carcase of a mule in a state of putiefaction There is a fountain 
in it, but I do not know that that contributes much to its beauty, 
for since fresh water is somew hat scarce in Eio de Janeiro, the 
noble guild of w asherw omen have established their head quarter s 
in this square, which oflers, at the same time, the advantage of a 
drying ground Here, therefore, they wash and w nng out and 
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dry, and carry on all their operations , not to mention such a\oci- 
ferous exercise of tongues as made me ghd to make iii^ e^enpe 
The houses are built much in the Euiopcnn stjlc, but small and 
mean, with only one or at tlic utmost Ino stone?, and rnthout the 
terraces and verandahs found in otlici Jiot coiintrn > home f.i>tc- 
less little balconies hang against the wall, and the vindous arc 
closed a\ith clumsy a\ooden shutters nlnch exclude oery ny ot 
sunshine You sit indeed, almost in darkness, but the Bnuilian 
ladies do not mind that, as they never hare any thing to do 

But if the streets of the city arc little attraetnc, the people you 
meet in them are still less so Scarcely any one is to be ‘^eeii Imt 
negroes and negi esses, mostly half naked, oi ekad in mitcrihle rigs, 
or, nhat is almost as bad, in thenorn-out Europtim elutlniig of 
their masters, and the unpleasantness of their appeal aim is 
greatly' heightened by the numerous infirmities — cleplnnlnsis 
especially — tonhich tliey are subjiet E\cn the dogs and cit?, 
\\hich run about the streets in great numbers, arc infi cti d v uh 
the general ugliness, as neil asaMth di'eases whieli m uiile't them- 
selves in frequent sore* 

I should like to bring to this city' some of the traaclhi' who 
an friglitf ned atthe streets of ConstniitiDO[>Ie, and nlm expitiitc 
on the manner in which the imprt‘'=ion maik by tlio .i^peet o ilmt 
city from a\ ithout, 13 destroy ed by a ‘■ight of the interior Itisirue 
that the streets of Constantinople are narrow and dirty, the lioii-' s 
arc often small, the dogs unplca'^ant, — but cicry here and tbi re 
you come upon some mngndiecnt mtmoiial of former <! -omc 
stalely pilace or wonderful mosque, and you may eontiiiii' your 
ramble into \ ast cemeteries and dreary cipre'-s woods I,\ery oov 
and then you step aside beiort a pislui or high ]irie“l ni" mg 
onward in state, surrounded by a glittering tlnoiig of utli m! ml-, 
or a 1 urlv in bis noble e'ostunie, ora Turl isli wejrnan with In r 
dark eye? flishing tlirougb licr 'ml You -ee Be r'l m? i uh tin ir 
Ingli caps the noble features of the Amb, f!frM''s e iifi ti > ir 
conical bead gear and flowing p'tficejat', onel from time to time 
beaxy gilt and painted c'Tnagf', drawn by riehly e pan omdoMn. 

All thc=c tilings mal c one- some irnenel- feme, Imt n iigl, ^ But 
in Tito elc Janeiro tli.ir n ne.tbing to ofiVr eompe n two ihr tiic 
disagreeable and rcpul'ne eights that me e t yen r e y s texery tern 
It w'as not till J had be ■ n se xer il x eel s iti tl e e ii tint I f " .Id 
find among the young n'g"i ome ph ising figure =, ma 
the dark tinted Brazilian and Pe.rtugu' -e elatm - -ore I am -ora' 
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c\pri"'i\c f 111 (In tilt null ilic f,ifi of Iicnut) iccmi to 
ln\i l> I n I'l itfo’ 1 il \i r\ ^p'll imh iinli i d 

'I In vnui iti'in of t’u irKt- 1 foimtl Ii\ tio nir uip ^o fjrnt ni J 
Inil iiiii ) Imnl n pn ^ n'.nl, i(rti))il;y iiotliin" to loinpire ojlli 
tint of N iiiloi o~ Mii'-iin '1 111 pit iti -t iioiio n i.indo 1 >) tlic 
lu fiU)' i o irn mp I'ordi 11“, find I i|i( ( nll_\ tlioi* \liocirrt tlio ln"“ 
of I itiu oi Imrd tin lUipiiip it tlu‘ iiino tiiin n inono- 

tonmi-- tiiiu tint lu Ij^ tin ni to l.i t j) liini in llair •tlcpi ,A 1 I tin 
Old dirt) w(irl of l?r ml i- of I oiir-e jicrforn nl li} Iduki, 
lint til nij of tin 111 1 ( irn 111101111111 il tnoi ■>, mid I Iiim? i-oiu in tin, 
'IkiIii, Link li iinK mpipul in tin pn pirilion of fiin pold find 
‘ihir work. 1101 (li lie 10 c nilironn ri but imin iiliii iinbnp tlio 
m nn jninifi tin \ ti ron'-nntU pninp of hi ill mnl inttllipcnii 
tin n ire 'inionu ^.lmt t o intiit nil tlio idnntod ol-’“S(“ here 
lu.inl Lr“ \ ho 111 nnt lUi tint i iiopro i“ onh 1 Iinl> belui.in tlic 
r^ri mf niiti •iinl iito'i' ( 1 'J he mproti nn I pi mil, firiiioiisli 
from the intelh olu \l h\tl of tin v Inii *• Init I find tln'cmii' not in 
thill ^ mt of c ip cit\,hvu mtlnirtonli ,int ofidiirition 'J hero 
in in Hr ml no f-i'Iiool' for inproi , nor 1 the “iinlli'-t ittenijil 
nndc to ciillii fitc tin ir iiililh rtn i 1 fm iillit ' 'lln ir lot ollun.ict 
IS not ho h ml n« lemn I'lirnju nii bt m \i — c(rimil_) not ‘oliird is 
tint of tin Ilin'-nii, Poli-h, or 1 pijitiui jx mnts t lio tm not 
nlh d “1 iM - 'I'ln) ir< not o\ < rbiirdi in d w itli m ork the} lm\i 
pood I oiiriihinp food, mid th< ir piiiiihlinn iit^, t xci jit foi nmmnp 
m n. Ill not “Cten Oin mIiuIi J noliud win tint ofvciniip 
1 till 111 nl fmtened In hind v itli v Iuc!,whuh n :i]>plu d, oiiiong 
otlu rolTi iieih, for lint of driinkeiiim'- Tliecil} of liio do dannro 
iR tohrihh Will lit, niid e\(ii the ciniroii'' to home disimci, ii 
Tnenuro i.linh is to be incribed to the fnr intertmned of the 
1)1 n k popuHtion, winch is four-fold that of thewliitc Ko “Inc 
IS allow (d to In m en in the Ftrect« niti r nine at iiiphl without a 
paic from his iiniRter Sliouid one In cmiplit without this protec- 
tion, he IS sent lo jinion, Ins hcul plmn d, and lie n Io)it till his 
unster Ins ruisrnmd Inin willi a fiiic of four or fne iiiiln is , (a 
milrcis IS about 2 s dd ) 

One of the diFfiprcc ibk clnracleriBtics of Pio de J tnciro is the 
entire \,aiU of dr uns After .1 few hc.i\} plioweisof nun c\cr} 
street is turned into a repul ir riM i , w Inch om. cannot ci oss on foot, 
but must be caincd orcr b} lugroos Almost all traflic is stopped , 
no mutation is accepted, iia}, cun bills ot cxcliangc arc in such 
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OMPS not taken up One is not easily induced to make use of n 
lured cai i lage, since the foolish custom pre\ nils of cliargin" ns much 
toi tlic shortest drne ns for the use of a caningc for n ishole du} 
When )ou get them they nre only half covered, and hnve seats lor 
but two persons, though a drive costs sixmilreis (14^ Enghslil 
For what concerns the state of the arts and sciences in this citj, 
they mnj be dismissed in veiy few words Tlie Academj presents 
a few busts and figures, mostly in plaster, a feu architectural plans 
and drawings, and some old oil pictures , the whole looking like the 
refuse of some pii\ ate gallery that had been cleared out. The pic- 
tures are so much i njured that it is sometimes scarcely possible to ni ike 
out what they nre meant to represent, but this is perhnjis no great 
. matter, for their only claim to veneration is their age. A very 
striking contrast to their faded dinginess is presented in some copies 
made of tliciii by the students, which nre staring m all the fierce 
iiUciia'ty of led, yellow, and green, &c , with scarcely an attempt at 
softening or harmoniniig any tint I had some doubts whether the 
aitibts 111 question meant to found a new school of coloui itig, or 
whether the^ intended to make the beholder amends for the dis- 
colountion of the originals by the glaring brightness of tlicir copies 
Tlicrc wcic as many blacks and mulattocs among tiio students as 
whites, but tlio number of the whole was very small Witli music 
the case is little if at all better than witli painting It is true that 
in almost eveiy f imily you cntei the daughters both sing and play 
the pi ino, but the stjle of their performance makes it difiiciilt to 
recognise any piece, even of the simplest and easiest diameter 
The church music is something better, though by no means what 
could be wished, but tlic best certainly is the military band 

Considering, howcvci, the generally feeble and languishing stale 
of art, one is rather sui prised at tiic colossal proportions of tlie 
Open House, w hieli h i-, four tiers of spacious boxes, and is calcu- 
lated to aceommodite 2,000 people I saw “Lucrezm IJorgia” per- 
formed very tolerably by an Italian company, and the coatunu and 
decorations were not amiss But if ibis establishment on tliev hoF 
=ome\\ hat exceeded my cxpcefationc, I experienced the lontrnry on 
visiting the ilubCiim In a country 'o richly endowed Iiy nature, 

I expected to find it large and v ill filled', but thougii there iwre 
many larse room":, I found tliem all but empty Hie only depart- 
ment in any tolerable state of comph tcnc^- w as the collcetionof Ini ds 
that of minerals is ostremely defective, and that of the quadnipf di 
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ind insects ^ ei y pool 'U'lmt most attracted my attention ivei e the 
liends of four savages — ti\o of the Malay race, and two New 
Zcallnder^, conipletelj covered with the handsomest tattooing, and 
as Iresh as if the} had departed this life hut yesterday 

Among other sights of Rio de Janeiro, I w itnessed three pub- 
lic festn als, of w luch the best w as the christening of the Imperial 
Princess All the morning, carriages had been dm ing up to the 
Palace, with splendidly dicssed ladies and gentlemen, and towards 
four in the afternoon the procession began to mo%e Fust came 
the band of court musicians, in crimson velvet, with three heialds 
in the old Spanish costume of black a civet and caps with w'aiing 
plumes The} were followed by judges and official persons, cham- 
beilains, courtiers, senators, deputies, generals, and cleigy, and 
lastly came the tutoi of the little princess, bearing her imperial 
highness on a cushion of white veh ct, trimmed w ith broad gold, 
lace, followed by the Emperoi and the nurse, surrounded by the most 
distinguished caaahers and court ladies TheEmpiess and her 
ladies, meanwhile, had reached the church b} a private passage.^ 
She presented the most striking contrast to her husband, being 
little and sickly, while he, though not yet quite tw'enty-one, is six 
feet high, and a cry coiqiulent 

The moment of the baptism was announced by the firing of 
guns and the letting off of rockets and othei fireworks , and avhen 
It was 01 er the church was opened to the public I went in with 
the rest of the cuiious ciowd, and was really surprised at the mag- 
nificence and taste that appealed in the decorations Costly silks 
and velvets, with gold fringes, clothed the walls, rich carpets 
covered the floor , on a table in the middle of the nave was set out 
the superb gold and sih er plate belonging to the church ; and 
amongst the massive vessels of the most elaborate workman- 
ship stood splendid cut glass vases filled \Yith flowers, and golden 
candelebras ghttered with innumerable hghts In a little side 
chapel stood the cradle of the little princess, covered with white 
satin OTd gold lacc and fringe In the evening the pubhc buildings 
were illuminated But the most peculiar pait of the entertainment 
consisted in a species of ballet, got up at the a anous barracks in 
honour of the occasion, in w Inch all the parts, including those of 
the ladies, were performed by soldieis The best of these was 
m the Rua Barbone, w here, in a spacious courtyard, an elegant 
semicircular gallery was erected, in the centre of which was a 
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small temple, with the busts of the impeml pair The g'llcry vas 
for the ladles, ■who appeared in full dress, ana v.crc rcciiitd ii tlic 
entrance bj the officers In front of the galltrj i.asa tng(,oti 
each side of which i\ ere rows of benclics for" tlic less di.-tinguidicd 
part of the feminine audience, and beyond these bench' ^ stood 
the men 7he soldiers appeared in innoiis costumes, ns Siot- 
Poles, Spaniards, &.c , but iibat J most admired itis ihv (‘xtrana 
propnet) and decorum nbicii the raani} young ladies ob'cntd in 
all tbeir eiolutions 

Fen armies are more splendidly equipped than that of JlnriJ 
Every common man is fine enougli for a lieutenant at let'i, but 
there is a tot il inattention to sire and colour in their nrrangi mr nt. 
Ton Ti ill see a black beside a w bite, and a boj of fourteen ni irclnng 
as llie comrade of a robust man of full age, nlrcb maJ,e‘= the (fJeit 
of tiie nhole iciy odd and irregular Ihe arm}, 1 v ns told, i-, re- 
cruited by pressing, and the time of service isfroin four to siv\ tars 

I had heard and read much in Europe of the magnifictiice nd 
luxuriance of nature in Brazil, of the constantly bright «unn; -!.j, 
and the charms of perpetual spring, and it i-. trut tint \fgtti- 
tiou IS here richer than in, perhaps, nnj country in the world, nnd 
that every one who wishes to see tlic operation of the force* cf 
nature in their utmost actmty should come to Brazil , hut in 
must by no means evpect to find cicrj thing beautiful, or suppo^ 
that there will be nothing to weaken the charm of the fir-^t tii]i>ri.'=- 
Sion You maj rejoice, perhaps, nt first nt the nci( r-chnngtne 
verdure, and the unfading splendour of summer , but \ itb tiui'' 
this V ill loc^e its charm You will be glad of a litfli i.intrr, ar ' 
find therevnal of nature, — the re-anirnation of the plant ifif r t! ' ir 
appart'nt death, — the return of the fragrant breath of sjiring, -all 
the more welcome for baaing been dtpnied of them for u tin' 
The climate and the atmosphere I found cvtrtmdj uppm m rad 
disagreeable , the heat, although nt tint season scaredy i ’’cf < dme 
24° (Reaumur) in the shade, verj exhausting In thr hot mon’l , 
that IS, from the <nd of December till jlfny, tin beat in the ')<’■ 
often ro.-e to 00°, and in the sun to 10° But in Lcrvpt I Ir < 
borne a much higher temperature f r more fsili, po--ibh h <'■ ’ 
there the air is a cry dry, wbil-t here it n f*'(rcmeh rljm;> - 
and clouds n-c m the order ej) the day, and hieblands -id i n 
tains are often enveloped in imp' I'-tnb’' darl o' . aad t! o ”■ 
atmosphere impregnated \.uh moi-t .pours 
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The most ngiecable sea-on is the winter, -nhen the tempeiature 
does not fill below 14°, and the nii is dry and clear 'ibis is the 
time usuallj cmplojed for travelling I reallj, however, do not 
understand what travellers mean by talking of the bright cloudless 
sk} ol Brazil 

Another enjoyment of temperate clnnates, that of the fine 
evenings, is lost here The sun in the middle of the summer sets at 
three quarters past six , tw enty or thirty minutes after it is quite 
dark, and w ith darkness ever} one hastens home, since darkness and 
damp como together Another annoyance is, of course, in the 
insects — mosquitoes, ants, and sand fleas, ckc. Many a night have 
I passed in sleepless torment from their bites and stings The 
ants especially often appear in innumerable swarms, and pass over 
everything that comes in their way 

At the country seat of a M Geiger (the secretary to the 
Ausliian consulate), who had been kind enough to invite me there 
for the recovery of my health, a sivarra of this kind passed through 
the house, and it was really interesting to observe w hat a regular 
hne they formed, and how impossible it was to turn them out of the 
direction they had chosen Madame Geiger told me that she had 
once been awakened in the night by a terrible itching in her skin, 
and immediately springing from her bed, she perceived that a 
swmrm of ants was passing across her bedstead There is no help 
for it, and one has nothing to do but to wait quietly the end of the 
procession, which lasts from four to six hours Still worse, perhaps, 
are the saud fleas, which fix themselves in the flesh, mostly in the 
toes under the nails, where they lay their eggs Altogether Brazil, 
though for a traveller one of the most interesting countries in the 
world, IS one of the last I should recommend for a permanent 
residence 

Of the state of morals in Brazil, the short duration of my stay 
there, not much over two months, gives me, perhaps, little right to 
speak It appeared to me that the love of money, generally 
so striking a characteristic of the Americanised European, is very 
prominent here, and is much promoted by some peculiar customs 
It IS for instance, usual for a husband not to make his wife any 
allowance in money, but to give her, for her own use, one or sei oral 
male or female slaves, of whom she may dispose at her pleasure 
She generally has them taught cooking, sewing, embroidery, and so 
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get rcndy employment and good wage"!, tlie demand for them is 
e^c^y day becoming Icbs, ns the negioes nre non' continually 
brought up to trades 

Let none n ho lea%c their country delude themsehes nith false 
hope«, for terrible IS the proce^'S ol being iindecencd, nhtn they 
are here alone and in po% erty 

tXCURSIO\S INTO Tnt iNTunon 

27ic New German Colrmj of Petropoh^ — Murdcroim Attach hja Maroon 
Negro — Morroqncimado and Aldcn do Pedro, Plantations of the Euro- 
peans — rarest Cmijlagrations — Pnmecal Forests — Last Selllcmcnt 
of the ^Vhttcs — Visit to the Part Indiaius 

I II VD heard in Rio dc Janeiro so much of the rapid groi’'th and 
prosiierity of a colony lately founded b^’ Gcriinns in the ncighbour- 
liood, — of the magnificent region in nhich it lies, — of tlie pi uncial 
forests through n Inch a pai t of the road to it leads, tliat I could not 
icsist the wish to make an c\cnrsion tinllier Count Bcrchtold, 

I nlio had been my traiclling companion from Hamburg, nas to 
j accompany mo, and no nctoidingly engaged two places in a vessel 
I going to Porto d’Estrclla, w lienee the journey must be continued 
j on foot The bay thiough which we passed was most picture sqiic, 

I surrounded by beautiful lulls and sprinkled with scattered islands, 

1 some of winch weic so thickly coicrcd witli palm and other tices 
* that they seemed almost impenetrable, w hilc others i osc up abruptly 

j as colossal locks from the sea Oui crew consisted of four negroes 
and the captain , and as at first a f.iioiirablc wind filled oui sails, 
they took the opportunity to icficsh themseh es w itli a meal of 
boiled fish, roasted mullet, orangis, cocoa and other nuts Eicu 
j white bread was not wanting, and I was heartily glad to see them 

' so well proaidcd After about tw’o hours thcavind left us, and they 

' had to take to the cal’s, wdiich is here exticmcly toilshmc, for the 
row’er at every stroke steps up on a bench before him and then 
throws himself back with all his strength In another two hours 
(■ we had left the sea, and turned into the iivei Gcioniciim, at the 

j; mouth of which hes an inn, where avc stopped for half an hoiii, and 

wlicre I saw an cxtraoidinary kind of lighthouse, namely, a lantern 
1 ; hanging fiom a rock The beauty of the countiy censes hcic foi 
a mei c spectator, though a bottiniit w ould consider it gloi lous fi om 
^ abundance of fine w atci plants The shoics me fiat and low, 
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and -whatever housea are to be seen, tliough built of stone and mth 
Died roofs, have a deplorable appearance 
After a vojage of seven hours on tlie river vvc reached Porto 
d'Estrella, a not inconsiderable town, and the staple jdace lor goods 
from the interior of the eountry, and winch are thence forwarded 
to the capital of Brazil It contains two imndsomo inns, a buikhn'r 
much like a Turkish khan, and an immense tiled roof resting on 
strong pillars The first is intended for goods, the lattci for the 
ass-dnvers, a party of whom bad now encamped beneath it, and 
were preparing their supper over a merrily blazing fire Tins kind 
of quarters would have served us very well, but we preferred going 
to the “Star” inn, where the clean beds and savoury dishes 
pleased us still better From Porto d'Estrella to Petropolis wc 
had still seven leagues The distance is usually done on mules, fur 
winch you pay four mi/rcis a piece , but since wc had been told m 
Rio de Janeiro that there was a most beautiful walk to it through 
the wood-", quite frequented and safe, as it formed the principal com- 
munication with Minas Geraes, wc re-olvcd to travel it on foot, and 
for this we had also another inducement, ns the Count wanted to 
botaiii«e and I to collect insects The two first leagues led through 
a broad valley, for the most part cov cred with thick underw ood and 
young trees, and surrounded by lofty mountains Tlio path was 
beautifully adorned on either side by wild pint-npplcs, imt }it 
quite npe, but of a glowing rose colour , but unluckily they arc not 
quite so good ns they look, and are therefore v cry seldom plm ked 
I was delighted too with the humming birds, of whitli I “’iw 
several of the smallest species Nothing can be imagined more 
delicate and graceful than these httie creatures Tlicy get tlmir 
food out of the cups of flowers, hovering about them like bulterflu 
for which, indeed, they may be easily misiiiken The treis riiher 
disappointed me, for I had expected to find those of a pnmcul 
forest with thick and lofty trunks, but tins was not at all tin ci e 
Probably the vegetation is too strong, and the large triirl are 
choked and rotted beneath tlie ma«s ofsi/iiilh r trees, sIirulH,cliinhing 
and parasite plant: Tlie two latter are so numerous and cxula ria 
that thej often completely cover tlie tn e-, hiding not oidj 
trunks but the very leaves We had male a nth harvi-t e 
flowers, plints, and insccis, and win qon ily [mrsuing oar v V 
em banted by the rich woods and tl e* g’< n > i- im-pi a- ihit op | 

tousfiom time to time over moua nn ii ! ' | 

I 
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even to the very capital itself, and tlie frequent troops of negroes, 
ns nell as other pedestrians, nhicli ivenow met, freed us from any 
fear respecting the safet}' of the road, so that ive took little notice 
of a negro n ho had been for some time following us, n hen, all at 
once, as we reached a rather lonely spot he sprang upon us He 
had in one hand a long knife and in the other a lasso, and he sig- 
nified, by sufficiently evprcssu e gestures, that it was his intention 
to murder us and drag us into the wood 

"Wc had no w'capon w itli us, ns it had not been thought necessary, 
and had nothing to defend ourselves with but our umbrellas In 
m) pocket, hoivevcr, I had a penknife, which I managed to draw, 
firmlj resolved to sell my life as dearly ns possible We parried 
a few of his blows with the umbrellis, but they were not strong 
enough, and besides, the negro seized hold of mine , wo stiuggled 
and it broke, leaving only a bit of the handle in my hand, but 
during the struggle he happened to let fall his knife, which rolled 
aw ay a few steps I darted after it, but he was quicker, and got 
hold of It again, striking me ns he did so with botli hand and foot, 
and gi'tug me two deep cuts in the fleshy part of the left arm 
I now gave myself up for lost, and only despair gave me courage 
still to make use of my knife , I made two stabs at the breast of 
my assailant, but only wounded him in the hand, but in the mean 
time the Count sprang towards him and seized him from behind, so 
that I had time to get up again from the ground All this had hap- 
pened in less than a minute, and the wounds he had received now 
made the negro quite furious , he gnashed his teeth, flew at us like a 
wild beast, and w leldcd his knife with terrible rapidity but God 
sent us help at this lost moment , for we heard the steps of horses 
on the road, and the negro immediately left us and escaped into the 
wood, and directly afterw'ards two horsemen made their appearance 
round the turning We hastened towards them, and our cut um- 
brellas, as well ns our bleeding wounds, explained our situation* 
they enquired after the direction the fugitive had taken, sprang 
again on their horses, and endeavoured to overtake him , but their 
exertions would probably have been in vain, had not two negroes 
come by and offered their assistance He was soon brought back, 
tied fast, and when he refused to walk he received such a shower 
of blows, especially over the head, that I feaied the poor creature’s 
scull w ould have been fractured He uttered no sound, how'ever, 
but remained lying on the ground, and the tw o negroes had to 
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carry him along— biting like an cnriged beast— to the ne\-t honse 
The Count ard I got our rounds bound up, and then continued 
■our ramblCj not nithout 'Tear, honrever, especially when ire met aay 
negroes, but unmolested and in constant admiration of the lorcly 
landscape 

The colony of Petropohs lies in the midst of the forest, 2,500 feet 
above the level of the sea It ivas founded about fourteen years 
ago, .principally for the sake of groning, for the supply of the 
capital, various kinds of European fruit and vegetables, which in 
tropical climates will only flourish at a considerable height. There 
is already a street of small houses, and on a cleared spot stands the 
wooden skeleton of a large bmlding intended for an impenal 
pleasure palace, but which will hardly when finished have a very 
imperial aspect, for its little low doors contrast very oddly with 
its broad large windows 

The toivn is growing np round this castle, but there are also 
many houses lying scattered about in the woods A part of the 
colonists, mechanics, storekeepers, and so forth, had small portions 
of land for building m the neighbourhood of the castle given to 
them , the cultivators got rather more, but still but a very moderate 
quantity — not more than tw'O or three acres Surely these people 
must have suffered much misery in their native land to have been 
willing to come to this remote part of the world for no more than 
an acre or two of land 

At Petropohs, as well as afterwards on our return to Kio de 
Janeiro, people wondered so much at the attack made upon us, 
that if we had not had our wounds to show they would certainly 
not have believed us It was said the fellow must have been 
drunk or mad, but we learned afterwards that his master had 
shortlr before inflicted punishment upon him on account of 
some offence, and when he met us in the wood he probably 
thought it would be a good opportunity of revenging himself on 
the whites 

I did not allow this adventure to deter me from keep ng the 
resolution I had previously formed of seiing before I left Brazil 
something more of the interior, and especi illy of paying a vI^.t to 
the Indi''ns — the onuinal inhabitants. Count Berchtold again 
agreed to bear me company, and on the morning of the 2nd of 
October we set off fo" the port of Sampayo, hing at the moutli of 
the river Maccacu, and which consists of an inn and two or three 
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little houses There engaged mules to rule to the town of 
Morroqucimndo, t\vent^ lenguC'iotl, nnd accoiding to a custom hero, 
implying a great deil of confideiKC in tiinclleri, a\c iiiiglit if \\c 
liked, have taken no guides uitli u<, hut ln\c agiccd to leave the 
mules (it an nppointcd place As we knew nothing of the load, 
houcicr, uc pieferrcd t iking a guide, nnd were glad uc did so, 
as wc found it in man} places closed uitli wooden bar«, which had 
to be opened nnd shut 

III about three hours wc reached the great siigai plantation or 
Fazenda dc Collcgw, which hid the appearance of a eonsuleriblc 
countr} scat Tlicrc w( re a spacious house, many domestic olhccs, 
and a chapel, all enclosed b) a wall, nnd far aioiind, the plains 
and the lower hills were coicrcd with siigir plantations The 
wealth of a plantci is usuall} calculated bj the number of his 
blai cs, and this one h id about SOO — a considcinble properti,.is e\ cry 
male si i\c IS worth fiom si\ to scieii huiulred iiiilici« Not far 
from the forenda to the light nnd left laj scveinl otliPi-, by 
which the monotonj of the road was much lelict cd In the follow - 
ing diy’s journey the luonntains appionehed more closely tow aids 
each othci, and the woods became thickei and nioic liiMiiiaiit 
Indesciibablj beautiful were the creeping plants, which not only 
covcied the ground, but hung their splendid flowcis from the 
highest branches of the trees, so that they looked like some 
wonderful blossom 'I'lieie me indeed tries whose led and 
yellow blossoms equal the lincst How CIS, nnd olheis whose leaics 
gleam like sihci through the gieeii and flow ciy sea of foliage — 
buch woods as these may be icgiided as the giant gardens of the 
w 01 Id 

Aftci crossing a rathei high ridge of mountains, wc i cached the 
tov n of Morioqueimado,oi Novo Fiibnigo, w Inch lies in a loinanlic 
valley, 3,200 teet abotc tlie sea Tho night w as ftu ad\ meed, and 
we were heartily glad to find c\cellent quaiUas at the house of a. 
German, Mr Lindeiiioth, who made ns beside a \eiy modciato 
charge — one milreis a day foi each pci son foi lodging, and ihiec 
good meals 'We visited two otlici Germans of whom w’c had 
heaid in Rio dc Janciio , one. Mi Beske, w is a natuialist, with a 
bettei collection than that of the museum of the capital, nnd the 
othei, Jfi I'icesc, a sehoolmastd, with sivty scholais paying a 
good tee, and evhibiliiig eoiibideiable piohcienej We had not 
intended to make any °tny at this place, but unfoitunntely tho 

c 
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p^^t^^np not more thnn fi\c or siv hundred paces long, and ve 
2)a<sed «afeh through it 

These fires ne^ er go to >i} great c\tent in Brazil, as the vege- 
tation IS too frebli , the v oe 3 ln^ c to be kindled in se^ oral places, 
and cieii then the file olten goes out, and spots are leftuncoiisumed 
in the middle of the burnt forest 

On the other side of this dangerous spot we came to an imposing 
rock, seicii or eight hundred feet high, nitli large loose fragments 
Ijing about To mj great astonishment I n a' informed by m3 
guide that wc were to pass the night here, and he showed mo the 
■wav to a lonel} \cnda, or inn, in the thickest of the wood 

One of the things 17111011 most strikes a traieller in inha- 
bitants of Brazil m the strange mixture the} exhibit of cowardice 
and courage On the one hand cicr} one 3011 meet in the street is 
armed with pistols and long kniics, as if the whole countv} were 
full of thieves and murderer- , and 011 the other ^ ou see the planters 
hung quite at their ease in the midst of a crowd of slaics, and 
the tiavcller fearlessly passes the night at one of these «ohtary 
little inn®, hidden in the depth of unpenetrable w oods, w itli neither 
shutters to his windows nor locks to his doors, the rooms occu- 
pied b} the famil) are fir awn} from those assigned to guests, and 
the sonants (all slaies) are also a long wa} ofl, in the corner of 
some stable or outhouse At first I felt \ ery uncomfortable thus 
surrounded b} the i.ild dark 1. oods, and cut off from the possibility 
of an}' human help but as I was assured no one had ci er heard of 
any one breaking into a house, I dismissed m} superfluous fears, and 
went quietly to sleep I know few countries 111 Europe where, 
under similar circumstances, in the midst of a thick forest, 1,1th no 
one to depend on but a lined guide, one would have felt cquall} 
easy 

The character of the country we passed through on the follow ing 
da} afforded little variety Ihcrc weic still narrow ialle3S and 
hills, coiered with boundless woods, and onl} a small fazienda here 
and there, or a purposely buint forest, scried to lemind me that I 
w'as not traielling thiough a luthcito undiscovered countr} Jly 
guide managed, indeed, in one place, to make a little lariet} foi 
me by losing the way, and in oidei to lecoier the path ive had to 
bleak our way across the forest — a task of which a European can 
hardly form an idea We got off our horses, climbed 01 er fallen 
trunks, forced ourselves between otheis, and the guide hacked 
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away nglif anti left at the brandies, and cut tliroiigli the (luck ■acb 
of the countless creepers Ver^ often we \\ ere entangled up to our 
knees in them, and even now I can hardly understand lion a\e 
got through such a thicket at all We reached at length the little 
tonn ot Canto Gallo, containing about eighty houses, and stopped 
at a aendn, a\herc I toon my place near the hostess, in order that I 
micrlit look as closely ns possible into Brazilian housekeeping 
But the good lad}, iinluckil}, troubled herself aer} little about 
kitchen or pantry The cooking was performed b} a negress, 
assisted b} two nigro bo}s, and all her operations were cvtniii'h 
simple the potatoes were mashed with a bottle and then squeezt d 
into the pan with a plate, that they might lake the form of a ciki . 
a piet( of pointed w ood serving for a fork. For eaeh msh prepan -i 
^ tlicie wasa large separate fire, and when the dinner was put on 
the table, all who could be considered whites took thrir places at. 
It, the slaacs being fed separately on beans, cartia sccca, iiiamoc 
Hour, and long fl it strips of salt beef, dried in the air 

October Bt/i — The woods we passed through to-da} wcic more- 
splendid than an} Iliad }etEeen A narrow path led along the 
edge of a sparkling nvulet, palms with their majestic eio\. ns 
rose proudly above the leafed trees, which formed w itli their foliage 
the most beaut ful green bowers beneath Orchidaceous jdanfs. 


creepers, and ferns, shot up round the branches of Ihi titc-- 
and formed perfect walls of flowc^^, which shone in the nu st 
gorgeous colours, and exhaled delicious fragrance , delicate htth 
humming birds fluttered around, the gail} -coloured jicpjx r-hinl 
flew tipw ard , parrots and parroqiicts rocked in tlic hoiigiiJ, and 
many other sujierb birds, which I had known onh in tnii'' iitn-, 
animated tlu -e encliantcd groves It seemed to im* lint I ^ a- 
1 ikmg a iide in fairj'l ind, and that caer} moment 'ome ^}lj'h or 
jiamph would make her appearance Iwasoacr Inppi, and f !t 
c\ t ry exertion I Ind made most richl} rewardnd On' tho uht 
alone clouded the ciin-.hin< of this enchanting picture — th' tho nhl 
tint feeble man should aentiirc to contend a.ith tin 


nature, and !>oi lier to Ins anil How soon m"} tho b'ov - iil tic 
n\e disturb thcde-ip and Iioly tianquillita of tl.i a ovis, aa 1 
tlinrglo'-ious hianta be dcficcd to Inn ’'h fh' s ttlnri itli tii^ r<>i 
sane> ot life' Of d ira* "ou- anna blsiwc n_ -ofn< <> r, er-' n 
c.rpints, from five to si\'C f< ' t la r md i 'h d ohm'- 
hid hnn s' n ic>i elm' .s I «d «’j ‘ ' d p'n «- 
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bidden tbcmseUes deeper in the wood', wlierc no burmn footstep 
could disturb tbem in tlieir pl-ij 

At the Mlhge of St Eittn, four lengiies fiom Ciiito Gallo, there 
are some gold w asliings, and not fir oil dniiionds are found Since 
the seeking or digging for diamonds is no longer in imperial mono- 
poly, e\ery one can de\ote himself to tins occupation, but it is 
neierthckss earned on with a great deal of sccicc} In oidei to 
deprnc the Slate of its legal shaic in the profits, no one will confess 
to hating been so engaged The precious stones arc dug out in cei- 
tain places from the midst of the sand, stones, and \ eget ible soil, 
into which they have been w ashed b} the nuns 

jifter passing Canto Gallo, there were no more tendas m athitli 
I could find shelter, and I had to lel} on the liospit ility of the 
ow ners of f izciidas On ai ri\ ing at one of these, etiquette requires 
that 5 oil shall remain outside the door and ask, tlirough jour ser- 
aant, permission to enter, which is scarce!} e\er retiiacd At a 
farenda, called Bona Esperanra, I reccued a particulail} friendly 
Tcecption, and as I came iii ju-,t at dinner tune, a cotcr was imnie- 
diatel} placed for m} self and sen ant Tlic dishes were numerous, 
and prepared mostly in the European fashion At cvei} fazenda 
there w as of course alw a} s a good dc il of w onderment at seeing me, a 
woman, come in w itli no other companion than a single sei \ ant The 
first question was nlwa}s whether I was not afraid to true el alone 
through these forests, and m} guide w as pri\ atcl} t iken aside and iii- 
tei rogated as to w hat w as really the niotn c of niy journc} , and since 
be often saw me collect flowers and insects he took me for a n itu- 
ralist, and said that the object of mj journey was a scicntilic one 

When dinner was oaer, the good-natured hostess proposed to 
me to Msit the coffee plantations, &c, and I willingly accepted 
her offer, as it gate me the oppoitunity of seeing the prepaiation 
of coffee from beginning to end After it is plucked, it is spread 
out in spacious places enclosed by a w all of about a foot high, w ith 
small drains to let off the ram w atcr , on these places the coffee 
IS dried by the heat of the sun, and then shaken into large stone 
mortars, where it is struck lightly w itb w ooden hammeis, set in 
motion by w ater power The whole mass then f ills into wooden 
boxes fixed in a long table, at which sit the negroes, who sepninte 
the eofice from the husk, and put it into flat copper pans, where it 
is caiefully turned about on a slow fire, till it is sufficiently dried 
■ — an operation w bicb requires much care 

C 3 
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On Ulc ;\liole, the preparation of tlie coffee is not laborious, and 
the liar\cst far less so than oui corn harvests The negro in pluck- 
ing flic coffee stands in an upright position, and is protected by the 
tree from tiie licat of the sun The onl> danger is of being stun<r 
hj' poisonous snakes, but that fortunately is of rare occurrence 
The labour of a sugar plantation is said to be much harder, espe- 
cially the weeding and cutting tlic cane. 

At ‘siinstt the d ly’s labour ends Tlic negroes then range them- 
"tlvci before tlit master’s liousc and are counted, after which there 
is a blioit jn-nycr, and llicn comes the evening meal, consisting of 
b i( on, beans, carnc sccca, and manioc flour At sunnse they all 
IIS'.! iiible again, arc again counted, and tlien, after prayers and 
breakfast, go again to work 

, In tins ns well as in many other fazendas, vendns, and private 
houses, I liad occasion to observe that the negroes are by no 
merns treated vvitii the seventy vvliicli we in Europe imagine 
Tlicy are not overtasked, they go about it in an easy leisurely 
mannei, andthej are vet} well fed Their children are acfunliy 
the play-fellows of the masters, and they all lomp and tumble about 
together There niaj be cases where slav es are over severely or 
unjustly punished, but we have instances of injustice even in 
Em ope I am certainly an tnemy to slavery, and should greet 
Its abolition vvitii infiuitc joy, but I must nevertheless repent my 
assertion that the negro slave, under the protection of law, lias a 
belter lot than the free fellah in Egypt, or than many peasants 
in Europe 

The arrangement of these fazendas is extremely simple The 
windows are without glass, and closed at night only by wooden 
sliulters It IS not uncommon for the one ceiling to extend over 
all the ipartments, which are tlien separated only by low partitions, 
so that you can hear every word and almost every breath of your 
neighbour, especially when lie is asleep The furniture is equally 
simple— a large dming-tablc, some divans stuffed with straw, and a 
few chans The clothes usually hang round the walls, and the 
linen only is put away in tin chests, in order to be preserved 
from the ants and barates The children oven of nch people go 
without shoes or stockings, but before they go to bed it is neces- 
sary to examine then little feet, and take out the sand-fleas that 
may have nestled in tliem— an operation which is commonly per- 
formed by the elder negro children with a pm 
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I took leave of my kind hostess in good time in tlie morning, 
and she paeked up carefully for me a lonst fowl, manioc flour, and 
some cheese, so tliat I set out again v ell pro\ ided 

The nei-t station, Aldea do Pedro, on the hanks of the Parahyby, 
was four leagues distant You pass through magnificent forests, 
and before you arc half way to the station reach the nver, which 
IS one of the largest in Brazil, and has a \c\y remarkable bed it 
IS coieied mtli countless lOcks and cliflk and little wooded islands, 
which in tlie rainy season arc completely overflowed, so that the 
nver appears of most majestic breadth , but it is nevei theless, foi 
this leason, only navigable by vciy small craft As you reach the 
banks, the landscape changes — the foremost mountains sink into 
low hills, the higher retire, and the nearer 3 ou approach Aldeu do 
Pedro the freer and widci becomes the valley My guide pointed 
to a rather bold conspicuous mountain in the background, and said 
that our road lay that waj-^, behind that mountain , foi there lived 
the Pun Indians 

About three leagues beyond Aldea do Pedro (a village where I 
was hospitably received by the priest) we reached the last settle- 
ment of the w hitcs On an open space, that seemed to be w ith 
difficulty wrung from the foiest, stood n tolerably large wooden 
house surrounded by some wretched huts , the house served foi the 
whites, the huts for the abode of their slaves A letter which I 
brought from the priest procured me a good reception, but I found 
the housekeeping in such a style that I really thought mj'self 
already among the savages 

The house contained one laigc hall, from which opened foui 
rooms, each inhabited b)-^ a white family, whose entire furniture 
consisted of some mats The inhabitants were crouchins: on the 
ground and playing w'lth the children, or mutually freeing each 
other from leimin The kitchen was like a great bam, with a hic- 
place running nearly its whole length, on which several fires were 
burning, over them hung small kettles, and wooden spits were 
fixed to the sides on which pieces of meat were being cooked, pai tly 
by the fire and partly by the smoke The kitchen w'as full of 
people , tlieic w’ere whites. Puns, and negroes, — children of w lutes 
and Puns, or of Puns and negroes, in shoit, a perfect pattern-card 
of the vaiious shades of these several races. The yard w as sw arm- 
ing with beautifully-coloured ducks and geese, and I saw also 
enormously fat pigs and teiiibly ugly dogs Beneath some cocoa- 
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palms and tamarind trees, laden nith splendid frnit, groups of 
n lute and coloured people n ere seated, mostly engaged in appe \sing 
their hunger Some had before them gourds or broken carthen- 
IV are pans in nhieh they -were mixing with their hands boiled 
beans and manioe flour, and this thick untempting-looking mess 
they ate imth great eagerness Others vrcrc devouring pieces of 
meat vv Inch the}' tore vv ith their hands and threw’ into then mouths 
alternately w ith handfuls of manioc flour The children had to 
defend their dinners valiantly against sundry intruders, for now a 
dog would snatch a bit, then a hen would peck out something slio 
took a fancy to, and occnsionnllj a little pig would come waddling 
b}’, and by its joyful grunt as it hurried aw ay I saw’ it had not come 
in vain 

While I was pursuing my observations there suddenly arose a 
loud and mciTy cry in the jard, and I looked and saw two hojs 
dragging along between them a great snake, certainly above seven 
feet long, but dead As far as I could make out wbat the peoi>lc said 
they considered its bite mortal Tins account made me a litth 
unwilling to start again on my journey tlirougli the forest just as 
It was getting dark, as I must then necessarily sleep under a tne, 
and I tlicicforc prefened putting olT my visit to tbc Puns till the 
morning The good people thought I was afraid of tl.c sav'ngc’ 
and assured me they were very inoficnsivc people, and ns my ‘•tml 
of Portuguese did not extend beyond a few words, it w is nut vf ry 
easy’ to make them undcrotrnd the real cause of my fl nr, but at 
length, by means of gesticulations and a few drawing', Isucctidcd 
in explaining it Among tliesc semi-^iavagcs thcrelorc, I 'pent 
tbc mglit, and they’ treated me with the utmost kindnuS', inilnd, 
almost ov erw helmed mew ith attentions A straw mat w a“, nci ord- 
ing to my wisii, spread beneath a shed in tlie yard to form my 
couch, and for my supper they brought me a roast fowl and Inrd 
boiled eggs, w itli oranges and tamarinds for dessert The v oim n 
established themselves about me, and by degrees we got to iimh r- 
«tnnd each other very well I showed them the fIowcr-< and iii^et (■, 

I had been collecting, and they immcdntf ly eame to the conclii m i 
that I must be a very' learned person, and of course po^'.i a I now- 
led"e of medicine Tiicy therefore begged my advier m vnnoin 
eases and I gave it to the best of my ability, freely n comm- mime 
soap and water On the follow ing dav v-c started in se-rrh tie 
Indians, and after working our way for eight hours through rm 
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almost impenetrate thicket, ire cmie to some Pun huts I had 
seen many pictures of poverty in the course of my travels, hut 
never anything like that Then habitations consisted only of a 
roof of palm leaves supported on a sort of skeleton made n ith four 
stakes It ivas open on three sides, a feiv mats weie hanging up 
under the roof, their only weapon, the bow and ariow, leant 
against the wall, and a few gourds made up the whole stock of 
household utensils Some roots and bananas were roasting in a 
glimmering fire. 

I found these Indians still ugher than negroes they have stunted- 
looking figures, broad compressed faces, and straight cool black hair , 
their foreheads are low, their noses flat, their eyes small and cut 
out hko those of the Chinese, their mouths veiy large wuth thick lips, 
and over the whole physiognomy is diffused a peculiar expression 
of stupidity, heightened by the constantly open mouth They are 
mostly tattooed with red or brown colour, and both sexes me pas- 
sionate smokers and lovers of brand) Their only clothing w as a 
few' rags round the loins 

'Ihe w'hole number of Piui Indians in Brazil is calculated at not 
more than 500,000, and they live scattered far in the recesses of 
the woods. Not more than fii e or six families are ever found at 
the same place, and they leave it as soon as tliey have killed all the 
game near it, and consumed the roots and fruits Many of these 
Indians have been baptized, and, indeed, they are at all times 
wilhng, for the consideration of a little bi-andy, to go through the 
ceiemony again, and only regret that they have not more frequent 
opportunities, especially ns it does not last long. The priest on his 
side generally makes his mind easy that b) this holy action he has 
won the soul for heaven, and does not, therefore, give himself any 
superfluous trouble about the morals of his new Christians The 
Pun seldom alters anything in his old customs concerning marriage 
and other points Their language is extremely poor, and they 
have no method of expiessmg number but by repeating one two — 
one two, as many times as may be required For yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow they hai e only one word, and they express the 
variety of meaning by pointing backward for yesterday, forward 
for to-morrow, and oi er the head for the passing day 

The Pun are smd to have an extraoi dinary keenness of scent, so 
much so that they are employed to scent out runaw ay negroes, in 
which task, unless a stream of running water mtervene, so that the 
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r.i"ilh.-nn ^-^Il or Mnm, Jii.v --rarr. h rurfail TliP; willalco 
for » %. (riflat" p t nid p- rform \tr^ Imrd v ork,fln(h n-; cullins- 
hI I)I|( iIk rr itiu-t lie no alti nipt to ron'-lnm them, ns ihcv nrc 
roio loiM til- \ ,ri frn rm n, timl th i enn fdiloni bo inclumi to 
vnr! til! tb .IIP InlfHt'ruil 1 1 wtnl nil tlir liiits nt this pince, 
mill 111 tin piii-I-' tninipi t. d f.-rth nn pnin-s ns n ivomnn of nsto- 
Jii liiti” |i irniri'; I loitl io'>n n lonsiiltriblc number ol pntienfs 
n^l in;' for in< .iinl mlur, ,S.\cnl of the nonicn were nfllictcd 
willi iniuir, niid t.itli indur-itions nrid liiinouro on the breast, nnd 
om poor ( r- ntiin, v bom I found prmninp: in n sort of Immmoch, 
findo ot It mnt sucji^mb'd Intrten trees, hnd the entire breast 
i-it< 1 antiv b, tlntt. rrihh imlnd^ 1 ud\i«cd her to cleanse it 
av)(h in infti'-ion of Miihii,(i \try nholcsonic plant llint grons ivild 
In ri and thin In\ <-f,nic lioihd Afnha leiacs o\cr it, nnd I trust 
tint nn\ h-ue pronirrd her 'oine little nllcintion 

AUtI Ind i xiiniim d t\crj thing in the hiit», I accompanied 
“omo ol tin* Piiris on n pirrot nnd monkej hunt, and Ind nn 
opportunit) lit .ininiring their shill in the ni iniigemcnt of their 
1)01 s 'I'lie) shot tin birds iitn filing, end seldom mi'scd their 
jinrh, blit H «oon n-' i e had “ baeged ’’ thne parrots and n 
inoiihi > MO n tiirm d to the hill- Tin poor ere itiirts olTercd me 
the Ilf 't of till ir lint-, for ii •■lieltf r, and in\ itcil me to pass the night 
\i ith tin in , I ,i< 1 1 nti d tin ir iiu it ition Miilinglj, for the heat, (he 
( xlinii-'ting foot loiirin i, nnd the Mihsequcnt chase Imd great!} 
fiitigui d nil* 'I'liii dni nas dnining to a clo^c too, nnd it nould 
not 1)1 iio'sibte for me to reirli the '-ettkinent of the ii lutes before 
niglit fail , I tin relore spri'ad nn cloah on the ground, took a 
clump of Wood fir a pilhiu, and found ni}seirimgnificentl} nccom- 
nioihited j\I} hosts m ilie nic'inlinie wtie engaged in cooking our 
game, the parrot iml the monke*}. whieli the} did b} sticking them 
on wooden sjnts nml ioa«tmg them, and m order to render the 
bampiet still more complete the} added some tuberous roots and 
some cobs ol Jndinii corn 'i'Jic} then plucked some fresh leaics, 
tore (he monkc} to picec-* w ith their h ind®, laid n good portion of it, 
ns w 1 11 ns one ol the parrot >■, upon them, nnd placed it before me. 

31} appetite was boundless, for I bad eaten nothing since the 
moiinng, so I began at once with the monkey, nnd found it exce - 
lent, the parrot was not quite so tender nnd savoury 

Afnr the completion of om repast, I begged the Indians to 
perform one of their dances for my nmusement , they immediately 
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cm iplud nml it n'"- '^n'. tin' m I'lc i "ml pile of ^^00l^, 
i id --i t li .ht to It ‘1 ’ll' iiK II tor 111 il 1 < irrli round nio, niiil l)0"nii 
to d I u till \ nui\(d ill' ir 1 iidii"- in \ p irtn uliirl) iliinic) iiinnnur 
fioniiiil. to ciiu . nodding till ir 111 id'' nt tin •-ann linn, ind tlm 
iiini II In .1 III ii’i tin • inii> iiiii\ i nn nlu, 1 iit rnimiiind i little 
lulniid i’ll Jinn i li<> ifti ri rilhliifinnuli n oiii } i Iping tli it t\ ns 
,o n ir ' lit I '0 .g 111(1 ill di«^tort( <1 tin ir f n i s in n nin^t frightful 
1 1 iiiiu r, i.liil ^nnn otln -ti'od l>^ pining on i (-orl of '-tniigid 
11-. 11 in nt ni nil oftlicoiin iinl filirt- of tin c ililingt pilni, nnd 
which gi\i 1 lionr 0 niiphi-uit tom '1 In- \ hoh ptrfurni nice 
w i- di noiiiinnti d n pi ici oi tin -<1 nice .'-unii' of n w ihlrr i h ir it ter 
wen pt rfornii d In tin im ii nloin , ifti r thin hid nrnud thtni- 
-eht' w itli tilt ir howr nnd nrrot.ii nid w ith -tout -tich-, thet i^iin 
fornud ii cirth, hut tliiir iinition- wtn iiiucli more fi roi nnis tlnn 
the fir-t lime, nid tin} hid ihoiit tin in fimoii-h with tin ir 
euilgeli Tliet tin ii lient tin ir how-, fixed tin ir iirrowp nnd went 
through 'll! the ]! uitoniinic ib if the} wire -hooting n 11 \ ing foe, 
tittering nt tin f iniL nine mch ft irfiil \e 11 s tlinl the whole fore-t 
rcFouiided with llieiii, intl 1 •nnrttd up in tirror riilinga-ifl were 
surroiimled with Fnvnge entmit-, iinl no help imr lit irlilt glntl 

wns I when this (errihle w ir-d nice cntin to nn end "Win n 1 once 

more H} down, nnd ever} thing w is Ftill iiround me, n feir of n 
difi’ereiit hind came o\er me , 1 thought of the iniiii} wild nnininls, 
tin terrible serpents tint might he lurking ilose to the open 
defenceless plied in which I wn-l}ing h'or ii long time 1 eould 
not get o\ er ihnt fe ir, nnd I often thought I heinl the le n es rn-tlc 
as if one of thepe dn ided enemies wu- mnking hi- wn} to mo 
But nt length III} o\cr-wonned hod} tis-erled its elninis. In -ted 
m} hend on the log of wood and coiipoli d ni}self with the thought 
that there could liardl} he 'o much ihinger ns true oiler- i.ould 
mukc us heliexc, or the-e punges would not plcep so composcdl} 
in their open liutF, nnd without the Pinnllcst jirejnrntion for de- 
fence 

In the moining I took leaxe of the Indmiis, nnd jirescnfcd them 
with some hronre ornninents, with which the} were so delighted 
that they oficred me e\ery thing they possessed I accepted ii Iioiv 
and arrows ns a souvenir, and then n turned to the wooden house, 
and after distributing some siinilai presents, mounted my mule and 
late m the ceening found m}Bell once more in Alden do Pedro, 
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•wliere I took leave of the fnendly pnest, and in three or four days 
had made the journey back to Novo Fnburgo, and again met 
Count Berchtold, now perfectly recovered from his wound 


Cape Hoex — Ajceival at Taetaeaiso 

Descrijthon of the Toicn — Manrcrs of the People — The Pcslavra'it of 
PolonrM — Little Angels 

The dangerous part of the passage round Cape Horn begins in 
the opinion of navigators nith the Strait Le Maire, and ends on 
the west side of America, in the latitude of the Straits of JlageUan 

Near this point, I found myself on the 3rd of February in the 
fine English barque “ John Kenwick,” Captain Bell, with whom I 
had engaged for twenty-five pounds to carrj' me to Valparaiso TVe 
had little to dread in the passage, for we had a good ship, large 
convenient cabins, as well as a most good tempered and complaisant 
captain, and such fare as none of us had ever seen equalled on a 
sailing vessel Every day we had boiled or roast fowls, fresh 
mutton and pork, ducks and geese, plum puddings or pastr), 
besides fruit and side dishes We w ere not, hov ever, now to 
enjoy these good things avitbout disturbance As soon ns we had 
reached the above strait, two sudden squalls from the icy ravines 
of Terra del Fuego seized the vessel, and violent storms afterward' 

* dro\ e us considerably too far to the southward, and all the while 
the motion was so violent that we could not attempt to dine at the 
table, but had to crawl with our plates on the ground On one 
of these days the steward tumbled over me with a pot of boiling 
coffee, but fortunately only a small part came on my hand, so that 
the damage was not very great 

The extreme point of Cape Horn is a mountain about 600 feet 
high, but before it, and separated onl} bj a narrow strip of sea, 
lies a magnificent group of black basaltic rocks. Near it wc 'av* 
some whales and albatrosses, but no icebergs. We thought v hen 
we bad passed this cajie, and fairly entered the Pacific Ocean, it 
would have brought us weather tliat would do credit to its name, 
but for fourteen davs we bad to struggle with storm and sea, with 
ram and cold, before wc reached the latitude of the Stmts ot 
ila<-ellan, and after this came a tempest thathuted fourard trrcntj 
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hours, hnd carried away four of our sails "We shipped two such 
tremendous seas that a plank in the deck got loose, and the 
water penetrated to the cargo of sugar The deck n as like a lake, 
ind it n as necessary to make great openings m the bulwarks that 
the water might run off the quicker, and in the mean time we had 
got two inches of water in the hold No fire could he made, and 
w e had to content ourseh es w ith bread and cheese, and raiv ham, 
avhich indeed ne had no little difficulty in carrying to our 
mouths The last cask of lamp oil too became a sacrifice to the 
storm, it broke loose and n as dashed to pieces, and the captain 
began to be apprehensive that we might not have oil enough 
left to light the compass till we reached Valparaiso All the lamps 
in the ship were therefore replaced by w'ax lights, in order to save 
what remained In spite of all these disagreeables, lion e\ er, we 
kept up our spints, and during the gale could not help laughing- 
at the comical positions we involuntarily assumed w henever w e 
attempted to nse 

The first view of Valparaiso is dreary and monotonous The 
town consists principally of two long streets, which stretch round 
the foot of bleak hills, looking like gigantic sand heaps, but which 
are really rocks, thinly covered with sand some houses are also 
scattered about them, which somewhat improve the prospect 
Seen from within, the streets look tolerably animated from the 
number of fine horses , and every Chilian is born a rider 

The more modern houses are in the European style, w itli flat 
Italian roofs, and tastefully arranged in the intciior A broad 
flight of steps leads up to the first floor, and into a lofty hall, 
serving as an antechamber to the reception-room, whicli is the 
pride not only of European settlers, but also of the Cliilians who- 
often spend considerable sums in fitting it up Heavy caipets 
cover tile floor, the walls aie hung with rich paper, the most costly 
furniture and looking gla^sc3 decorate the rooms, and on tlie tables 
he magnificent albums and engravings Very elegant fiie-plices 
suggested to me also that the winters are not quite so mild as 
many of the inhabitants w ould have had me believe 

The dwelhngs of the poor are extremely miserable-looking huts 
of wood and clay, that mostly look ready to tumble in , I scaicely 
ventured to enter them, but w hen I did co found to hiy gi eat 
nstonishnent not onlj good beds, tables, and chans, but often little 
domestic alfais aery prettily deco.-ated with flowers The dress. 
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too, of ilio ppople ^r.T, fnr belter tinn might iiave been c’-pected, 
nnr] the hm n thut I "ar, Junging (ip to drj befort ih^sc ho\e!s 
wn-f often iiipenor to « Inf I h ,d seen m fo.vns in .Sicilj, hanging 
before the mndoivs of eh gout mn«io(n ° ° 

lo riinhc one's self ncqtt imted e.iih (he roaiinors and mode of life 
of the pcopicj there is no bettfr v. than to go among them on 
StiritL'.s and holnlaj^ in tiic quarter of Polanha and Msit the 
cool s’ '•hops I ivill introduce m) readers to one of tlnse 

In a corner on the ground a great fire is burning, surrounded by 
pots uid pans, and spits avith pieces of porh and beef, and such a 
cooking and roasting and boiling I^ going on, tbnt jou see there 
\ ill soon he 1 f imoub mcil nadj A rough aioodm tresscl, on 
avhieh i« placed a long liroad plank, stands in the middle of the 
room, t'ld is coicred with a table tiolh, the original colour of 
W'hii h might he hard to giie'= This is the tabic round i.hich the 
guc-ts ;dac( themsehes At dinner, not onl} do nil the guests eat 
out of one dish, hut eicr^ thing is sened in one and the same, 
beans and onion«, beef and ncc, potatoes nnd fruit, nil lie com* 
fortabl} together, and are eaten in silence with nbnndant appetite 
At the fnd of the moal, tiic jug, whether it contain wine or water, 
is passed from hand to hand, and after tint, tlic company begins to 
talk, and tiierc is often a good deal of dancing to the guitar. 
Unfortunately it was fast time when I was there, but people are 
not iinmodcrnfel} strict, nnd for a fca reals they agreed to perform 
in a little back room their national dinccs, the Sammaquecca and 
the Kcfolosa, to the best of tlieir abilita. I soon bad enough of it 
The moacments of the dancers aacre so cxlremely indecorous that 
I could not but gneae for tiie joung people aadiosc natural delicacy 
must be so carl} corrupted b} the sight of such things 

I a’ ns not much better pleased a itli a strange custom that prerails 
here of considering tlic death of n }oiing child as a festiaal and an 
occn=ion of rejoicing for the parents The deceased child is called 
an nngelito, or littic angel, and dressed out in nil the finery that 
can be mustered The ej cs arc not closed, but on the contrary 
opened ns wide!) as pos ibic, the cheeks rouged, a gailand o 
flowers put on the head, nnd it is then placed on a small chair in a 
niclie, al‘«o adorned with flowers Tlio relations and neighboure 
then come in, and w i-h the parents jov on the possession of such 
a little angel, nnd on the leiy first mgiit after the death there is 
feasting and dancing and all kinds of mernraent Not long before 
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mv visit to Valpnrniso, a case occurred of the landlord of a public 
house having bought one of these angehtos for two leals fiom the 
man i\ho was carrying it to the churchyaidj and then stuck it up 
in his house, and made it the occasion of a merrymaking 

Of the uncommon iionesty of the Chilians, of n Inch Captain Bell 
had spoken to me in a flourishing style, rather cnstomaiy with him, 
I am sorry I cannot speak so confidently He said I might leave a 
purse full of gold in the street over night, and be sure of finding it 
the next da} , whereas the expression of many of the faces I met was 
so decidedly sinister, that I should have been rather sorry to meet 
them in a lonely place, with money even in my pocket , and as I 
saw a great number of piisoners in chains, working on the roads, 
and found the doors and windows barred in a way I have scareely 
evei seen in any town in Europe, I incline to the opinion that my 
own impression was nearer to the truth than the account of the 
caolain A.t night there are placed in every street, and on all the 
hills that aie built on, police patrols, who challenge one another 
like the sentinels in war time , mounted policemen also traverse 
the town in various directions , and it is very common for people 
coming from the theatre, or fiom parties, to get some of them for 
an escoi t , — all this does not look ns if robbery were a very rare 
occurrence I w as not a little surprised in this country, w here 
no legular communication is established with anyplace, and where 
there is not even a regular post, to hear mention of a rnilioad, the 
suiveys for which, I was told, were already made It is in the 
hands of an English company, and is to run to Santiago , but the 
countiy is extremely mountainous, and the expenses must be far 
greater than the present traCBc can support It was the general 
opinion, whether well-founded or not, that the railroad was under- 
taken principally with the view of thoroughly exploring the 
country for gold and silvei mines, as the conditions aie here 
extremely fa\ourable to discoverers Tliey have the fullest right 
of property in the discovery, and need do nothing moie than notify 
to the Government their taking possession These prnileges are 
carried so far, that if }mu can show any tolerably plausible reason 
for supposing that a mine exists under a house or a church, and can 
give seeurity for making good the damage, you have a right to pull 
It down 
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VOYAGE BY TAHITI TO C-VIS'TOK 


Fwnished Lodgings tn PapcUt —A Court Ball —An Bxcnrsinn—Lafc 
Vaihtna — The Mountain Pass of Fanlaua —The Liadcm — Vaijcge 
across the Pacific — Amcal tn China 


The announcement, that the ship in xvhicli I hail taken mj 
passage to China "nas about to sail, arrived at a moment nlien it 
Teas extremely univelcome, since I had been for some dajs sulfer- 
ing from diarrhma, and that was not likely to be iraproied by the 
sea diet and tlie exposure to weather , but as I had already paid 
ray two hundred dollars I was obliged to go on board, and take iny 
chance. The most effectual remedy' I found nas a cold sta bath, 
■n hich I used to take in a cask, remaining a quarter of an hour at a 
time in the water besides this, cooling drinks — sm-h as buttermilk, 
sour milk, orangeade, and so forth — were very beneficial when this 
malady attacked me m warm countries 

On the thmty-ninth day after leavingValparaiso we came in sight 
of Tahiti, where tie it ere to touch, and soon after sau theentrantc 
to the harbour of Papeiti, surrounded by coral reefs ns by a forlifua- 
tion A strong surf was beating upon them, leaving only n narrov 
entrance open , but we got a pilot, and though the wind rat 
unfivourable, he carried us sately in Y'e were, hoiicitr, coa- 
gratulated on our escape, for the people on shore Hatching had 
thought that from the turn the wind had tal.cn, it e sliotild c> rt uulv 
luvc run on one of the coral reefs — an accident that had ri dly 
happened under similar circumstances sonic montlis before to i 
French ship, iihich was still here repairing her d immrc 

The anchor was scarcely let fall before wc were surround'''! !'/ 
half a dozen canoes, iiuh Tahitians, iiho climbed on tlicdrc' in a 


all bides, and offered us fruit and shell fish — not ns fornerly. hr 
glass beads and baubh those golden days for trail lb r-, an <> ' ", 
but for liard cash, iihith they arc just as eaecr aftir as tb" i.'c > 
civilized Europeans I o3 red one o! them a b-r> nng, I > n ■' 
It, smelled it, and thin s n-ok his beid -’id n tii-ro I it !•> y > 
gu ing me to un Icictind t. t t .'’smtg'M He th i rt. 
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n rin" on my finger, nnd after «m(Ihng it nl'O, •:igiullctl tint lip 
^volll(J accept of tint one I im tohl tlic} cm «h\ 13a clistinguisli 
real colli hj the smell 

On landing, I nent m \ain from Iioinc to lioU'C to procure «omc 
kind of lodging, but as the town comnts onl} of n rou of little 
■n codon coftagei round the Inibour (with the iiood- iininedi itch' 
behind them), and c\cn ofiicers of nnlc line to put up uitli n 
^T^etchcd lodging n Indmn hut'', I wes for ••ome time unable (0 
find a place uhcrc I could la> 1113 held At length I procured 
It, in the most literal ncccpt ition, in tlie liou'-o of n carpenter, — 
a liou^e consisting of one room, in which liis fiinih of four persons 
already In cd , I obtained Icai c to deposit m3St]f in a corner heliind 
the door, in a space cxactl3' si-,,. Ac i long and four broad , the 
floor iras not hoarded, tlic mils were onh palmdca, and of chair 
or hedatcad there i\ is no question 

Tahiti, as n i,no\i), i« non under the jirotection of the French, 
Tvlio are building a handsome house for Queen I’om iri, and allow 
her a 3 carl) jicnsion of 23,000 f- , hut she is not allow ed to rccen o 
any stranger without their permission There nercscicril of 
their ships in ilio harbour, ind the place ms full of French 
soldiers , i circumstance winch, ns f ins I could percon 0 , did not 
seem likel) to improic greatly the morals of tlic inlmhitanla Tlic 
people liaic ncqinrcd a number of ncir wants, in consequence ol 
irliich the eagerness for monc}' lias grntl}' inerea'cd ninong tlicni , 
and what is wor-c, ns the) arc bf no means fond of wor),, they 
make their wnc', daugJiters, and sisters earn money for them 
The women have no olijcction, for the} get dress and ornanicnls 
on what the} consider euis} terms, and the house of almost o\cry 
French officer is a lendczious for these native beauties, w ho aic to 
he seen going in and out at all times of the da}, and even joining 
them in public 

As a woman of advanced ago, I may he permuted to speak of 
these things , and I must declare tint, much us I h n e trnvcdled m 
the world, I have nowhere seen behaviour in this respect so 
shameless 

On the Ist of May the French officers gave a public entertain- 
ment, at winch her Tnintian Majesty was present Slic was very 
showily dressed in skj-blue siUin with flounces of rich black blonde, 
a wreath of flowers in her hnii, and m her hand an cmbioidcrcd 
handkerchief trimmed with broad lace, and, moreover, for this 
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trowsm, mens shoes, nnd n blouse, vlnch I could luck up to niy 
hips, nnd, thus prepared, I «ct forth in company w ith n guide The 
fir^t put of tlic i\a) led along the sea coast, nnd I counted thirty- 
tno brooks vhich I had to walk through We then turned inland 
through some raiincs, nnd halted at a 'lahitiaii Iiul for a meal of 
fish nnd bread-fruit, for i\liich tlic inhabitants n ere quite nilling to 
receive compensation After this we continued our journey nnd 
came to n broad stream, winch, fiom its frequent windings, it was 
ncce'sarj to cross si\tj -two times at dangerous places the Tnliitinn 
took hold of mj hand and drew me often half swimming after liim 
The water reached to inj waist, nnd when I came out it was, of 
course, no use to think of drj ing mj^clf The foot-path, also, was 
aery toilsome and difficult We had to climb oaer rocks nnd 
stones so covered with the large Icaacs of the oputu, that we ncaer 
knew where we could snfclj set our foot I got mnnj a wound in 
my hands and feet, and frequently fell in attempting to cling to the 
treacherous stem of a pi'ang that broke under mj hands It a\ns 
really a break-neck expedition, and probably iie\ cr before under- 
taken by a woman 

In two places the raeine iiarrorcd so much that there was no 
other path than the bed of the rner, and at these plaees the 
Indians had, during the war with the rrcnch, earned up stone 
walls file feet high, as a defence against the enemy if he should 
attack them from this side 

After eight hours toil we had ascended a height of 1800 
feet, and then we saw the hike lying in a hollow of the 
mountain It has, at the utmost, a diameter of not more than 
800 feet, but it has a very strange appearance, being so closely’ 
surrounded by a girdle of deep green lulls as not to leave space lor 
the narrowest foot-path or margin It is probably tlic biiint out 
crater of a volcano winch has filled itself witliwntir , and this con- 
jecture IS strengthened by the masses of basalt that he in tlie 
foreground It is ^aid, Iiowcvcr, to be full offish, and even to 
possess some of a peculiar kind, also to have a subterranean outlet, 
hut this has never yet been discovered 

Wlioever wishes to cross tlie lake must cither sw im or make use 
of a very fearful kind of vessel, which eviry 'J'lihitian can make in a 
few minutes Curiosity jnduced me to tiy this mode of navigation, 
and I signified to my guide that I wished to rross. He immediately 
tore dow n some stalks of tlie pisnng, fastened tlicm together by 
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3rr. , nt •wlioEC Iioiisc I stopficd, frcqucnlh rccencs MSits 

from tra^dlIng rrcncli oAIlli-' niid their 'Jaliilian fcnnle friends, 
a hose belmMour is not dwa}" of the ino-l decorous Tlius it leas 
on tins occasion, and I took refuge with niy book in the room 
wlicre the sertaiils , thiir jokes, at least, were not such as I 
was ashamed to li'-ten to 

Somewhat comie il was it to hear one of these gentlemen boast- 
ing of the gratitude, attachment, and fidehtj of his Tihitian lad) , 
considcnncr what 1 sin ot lier behaiiour in his absence, I could 
not help once hinting ni) opinion on this point, and capress- 
nig my surpn-e nt the unn ers il attention and dot otion w ilh w hieh 
these covetous mercenarj creatures arc treated , hut the rcjil) was 
that if they were not, thej would run aw a), and thateieii the best 
treatment onl) scried to keep them futhful foi a short lime Ihc 
Tahitian people in general — I cmiiot but think from what I 
saw of them — are not ter) cipablc of nii) noble feeling, and luue 
noaspirition after an) thing better than enjo)inent In this 
nature seems to encourage them, for the) haie no need tocirn 
their bread b) the sweat of their brow 'Ihcii island is superabund- 
antly rich in delicious fruit®, in edible tuberous roots, iiid in wild 
pigs , the people hat e rcall) nothing to do but to kill the pigs and 
pluck the iruit, and it is consequent!) ter) difficult to get aii) of 
them to work The poorest da) labourer w ill not engage under 
a dollar a day, and for washing twehe articles of linen jou line 
also to gne a dollai, and find the soap into the bargain 

One of III) most interesting excursions was to I'liiitaua and the 
Diadem mountain Dantaua is a jioint which the Tahitians consi- 
dered impicgnablc, and which ncicrthcless the French took in the 
last w ar As I w ished to see it, the Governor, 51 Bniat, w as so kind 
as to lend me horses, and send n subaltern olliccr with me, who 
could explain e\cr) position ot the French and Tahitians, 'llic 
road for two hours led through sac age mine®, rushing mountain 
torrents, and thick woods Ihc mountains often approached so 
closely that, as at the pass of 'iJiermopjltc, a small band of deter- 
mined men might kcc]) back whole arniies The entrance to 
Fantaua is the key to the whole ibhmd, and in order to take it, 
it was necessary to climb one of the steepest mountain sides, and 
advance along a nanow' ridge, in order to attack the enemy in the 
rear For this dangerous senieeSI Brunt called lor lolunteers, 
and had soon more than w Cl e nccessiry Out of them he chose 
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It wns intended that ne should keep together ns far ns the 
Philippines , but, alns ' on the third morning oui companion had 
disappeared, without our being able to discover w hether \i e had out- 
sailed her, or she us , and we were now again alone on the measure- 
less w aste of waters 

On the 23d of May we came near the low island of Penrj hn Some 
dozens of the inhabitants, half naked savages, appeared to intend 
paying us a visit in canoes , but wewere sailing tooquickly foi them, 
many of the sailors and the captain declared that w'e had had a 
luck}' escape, for that with these people the name of “sainge” was 
by no means a misnomer I believe I was the only one w ho i egretted 
not to have made a nearer acquaintance with them 

On the 1st of July w'e again saw land — tlie coast of Luzon — the 
largest of the Pliihppines, on the south const of w hieh is the har- 
bour of Manilla In the course of the day w e came to the island 
of Papua, and to several colossal locks which lose like toweis out 
of the sea Four of them foiraed n particularly pictuicsque group, 
and afterwards we saw tw o more 

On the 2d of July we reached the western point of Luzon, and 
sailed into the dangerous Chinese Sen I was heartily glad at 
length to bid farew ell to the Pacific Ocean, foi a vo}age upon it is 
excessively tedious you very seldom meet a ship, and the w iter 
IS so smooth that you seem to be sailing upon a river , not seldom 
I stai ted from my w nting.table, actually thinking foi the moment 
I was in some tiny room on shoie — a delusion so much the moie 
natural as we had on boaid three horses, a dog, some pigs, geese, 
and canal les, and theie w'as a peipetual neighing and baiking and 
gruntiug and cackling, as if it had been a farm-yard 

The first days in the Chinese Sea piesented little change from 
what it had been in the Pacific, and we moved slowly and calmly 
on On the 6th we saw the const of China, and towards evening 
we were not a hundred miles from Macao "With considerable 
impatience I awaited the following morning, hoping now' soon to 
tread the long wished for Chinese shore, but in the middle of 
the night the w'lnd changed, and before the next w'e were driven 
nearly 400 miles off The barometer too fell so rapidly that 
we feared the typhoon, and made on board all preparations for 
the reception of this dangerous guest But the hurricane did not 
come after all, or it passed at a great distance from us, and w e had 
nothing more than a trifling storm of very short duration 
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6i\ty-two men, who stripped tlicmsch cs to tlicir tro« sera nnd shoe-, 
and took witli them nothing but a mu^kct and a cnririd:,! how 
After twehe hours hard climbing, thej succeeded, by me ms ol rojas, 
ba 3 onets, and sharp irons, in reaching one of the mountain toji^ 
A\ here thej made their appearance so uncxpcctcdl} to ilie 'lahiti iii" 
tliat tlic) nerc struck with terror and threw down tlicir arms 
They thought that meie men could nettr have chmbtd that point, 
“thej' must hate been assisted bj spiiits, and agninA tlicm tlu) 
w ere not able to fight " A small fort is now built on h intniu, 
and on one of the higliest peaks is a guard house This is i catlnd 
bj' a foot-path along a narrow ridge falling on both sides into nn i- 
sureless ubjsses People who are subject to giddiness could scarnlj 
lenture to proceed along it, but they would lose a splendid pniT 
poet if thej' did not — mountains, vallejs, and raiines without iiiiiri- 
her, of the latter, cspecinllj the toloisnl rock of the Pndna, 
woods of palm and other gigantic trees, and, bejond, the inighiy 
ocean bicaking on a thousind clifis and reefs, and, m the niiiote 
distance, mingling with the cleir blue slvj. Kcar tlic fort a tala- 
ract plunges down a perpendicular wall ol four bundled ftet high 
Tlie bodj of water is not great, and tlie bottom of the fidl i , un- 
luckilj, concealed bj roeks and adiancing lulls, or it would dr m rvr 
to be counted among tlie grandest in tbe world '1 Im mi w Ironi 
the Diadem is still more extensile than from the fort, a-iontwo 


sides you look oier the island to the sea 

This was the Inst of my excursion-, for on the following dijj 
the 17th of jWnj, I had to return on hoard the 'hip 'lla < irgo 
was discharged, the ballast taken in , for Inluti prorJiief- noerticli 
of export, and tlie flour, salt, meat, jiotatocs, win', Ke , for ll ' u'‘‘ 


of the French, Imic all to be imported In the morning wo got 
out of tlie harbour of Pajieiti A fine w ind carried us c 1> ir <4 tl " 
coral reefs, and in sc\cn hours wc bad lost sight ot the lo antilul 
island, which I should line left with still more ngret, hoi it »''' 
been for nij desire lo see tbe sti ange-t of all countrn s — Ci i” 

The first dnjs of our aojage weic %erj agree alih la I'h > d 
fa\ Durable breeze, wc bad the companj of a fine Ih Ignn brig, t! 
had run out at tlic same tunc with u" • S' h’om inih • d < > > 
near as to be able to liaae anj icrhal int'roour >•, Imt tl > ' ' ‘ 


are aware of the cxcc'ding moriotonj of long 'o_, ly •• i i ‘ n 
•what a pleasant, nij, jojhil feeling, U ii to h' '.iihm r 


human soeictj 
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It \\as intended that ne sliould keep togetlier as far ns tke 
Philippines, hut, alas' on the third morning our companion had 
disappeared, -without oui being able to discover w hether w e had out- 
sailed her, or she us , and we were now again alone on the measure- 
less i\ aste of waters 

On the 23d of May we came near the low island of Penryhn Some 
dozens of the inhabitants, half naked savages, appeared to intend 
pacing us a-visit in canoes, but we were sailing too quickly for them, 
many of the sailors and the captain declared that we had had a 
lucky escape, for that ii ith these people the name of “ sai age” was 
by no means a misnomer I beheve I was the only one w ho^iegretted 
not to have made a nearer acquaintance with them 

On the 1st of July we again saw land — ^tlie coast of Luzon — the 
largest of the Philippines, on the south coast of which is the har- 
bour of Manilla In the course of the day we came to the island 
of Papua, and to several colossal rocks which lose like tow'eis out 
of the sea Four of them formed a particularly pictuiesque group, 
and afterw ards we saw tw o more 

On the 2d of July we reached the western point of Luzon, and 
sailed into the dangerous Chinese Sea I was heartily glad at 
length to bid farewell to the Pacific Ocean, foi a voyage upon it is 
excessively tedious you very seldom meet a ship, and the water 
IS so smooth that you seem to be bailing upon a in er , not seldom 
I started from my w nting-table, actually thinking for the moment 
I was in some tiny room on shore — a delusion so much the moie 
natural ns we had on board three horses, a dog, some pigs, geese, 
and canal les, and there was a perpetual neighing and baiking and 
grunting and cackling, as if it had been a farm-yard 

The first days in the Chinese Sea presented little change from 
what it had been in the Pacific, and we moved slowly and calmly 
on On the 6th we saw' the const of China, and tow aids evening 
we were not a hundred miles from Macao With considerable 
impatience I awaited the following morning, hoping now soon to 
tread the long wished for Chinese shore, but in the middle of 
the night the “wund changed, and before the next w'e were driven 
nearly 400 miles ofiT The barometer too fell so rapidly that 
we feared the typhoon, and made on board all preparations for 
the reception of this dangerous guest But the hurricane did not 
come after all, or it passed at a great distance from us, and w e had 
nothing more than a trifling storm of ver} short duration 
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On the 9tli we cast anchor in the roads of Macao. TJie ton n Jj 
dehglitfully situated on the sea-shore, surrounded h} line lulls , 
and the palace of the Portuguese governor, the coniont of Gum' 
the fortifications, and some other handsome buildings lia\e a 
picfuiesque appearance from the sea. 


CHINA 

jtfarro — Hong Kong — Viclorta — Voi/age tn a Chinese Junk — The To- 
Kiang — tVhanipaa — Canton — Alodc of Lft of Hurojtean^ — Thf 
Chinese Mamiere and Ctutoms —CnnunaU and Pirates —dtiurdcr of 
i!/ Vanclitc — Wall s and Hscurstons 

A TiAR ago I should hai c little thought there u as any chance of 
my becoming acquainted i\itii this remarkable counliy, not merely 
from books but in my proper person, that the sliaitn heads and 
long tails and cunning little ejes, ns we sec them in pictures and 
on tea chests, nould have presented thcinschcs in Iniiig forms 
before me But scarcely a as our anchor dropped before sen ml 
Chinese ilrcady stood upon our deck, a\ hilst numbers of otlu rs 
appe.ired in bo.its surrounding us, and displaying in prettj ordir 
flints, pastry, and various kinds of beautiful works, so tint the 
space round the ship looked like a fair Some among them Inuihd 
in broken English the treasures they had brouglit, but af.cr all 
tbc} got but little for their trouble, for our crew bought onl) fru.t 
and cigars 

Capfiin Jun.ansc now lured a boat and we rowed ashore hut on 
landing the first thing we had to do was to paj h ilf n Sjnnnli 
dollar each to a mandarin. I heard lli.at this abiisi wm shortly 
after ahohdicd We had to go to one of the Portugutsi lion < ^ of 
business, and in doing so passed through a great jiart of tin town-, 
for Europeans, v omen ns well ns men, tan now go rboulfn < 1) if re, 
witiiout as in olhei Chinese towns being expo;( d to the d uitn r of 
being stoned In those streets w Inch nrc evelu-n cly mliabiti d by 
Chinese, things looked \crj lively and bustling 'llic nun vi" 
sitting in groups playing dominoes in tlie street-, and in ih' " am 
of the locksmiths tailors, shoeraal ers, t<t , there v'as v or' in A 
gossiping, gambling, and dancing going on at oncf I wingr. a'v 
amused at the Chinese mode of eating \ ith t'.o litth* «tii 
they manage %titb great adroitness, it i-> only in eating' ri^t i 
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they seem to labour under difRcullies, .as it will not hold together. 
The plan is therefore to bring the lessel containing it as near as 
possible to the nioutbj which is held in icadiness wide open, and 
then dexterously shoie a heap into the expectant aperture In 
performing this operation it happens of course often that a portion 
falls back again into the dish, but that is of no consequence , with 
fluid food they make use of China spoons My stay at Macao pro\ ed 
to bo an exceedingly short one, for ns our captain found there was 
no chance of doing any business there, he resoli ed to go to sen the 
next day, but lie kindlj oflered to take nnc with him as a guest 
His invitation was so much the more w eleome to me, ns I had not 
a single letter of introduction to Macao, and the opportunities of 
going to Hong Kong are not at all frequent 

Our vessel, on account of the shallowness of the water, lay rather 
far from the land, by no means out of the reach of the pirates, wdio 
are here so numerous and audacious, that it was found necessary 
at night to take all possible precaution, and set a double-w'atcb, 
especially ns a year or two before a brig bad been plundcied by 
them on this \ ery spot, and the crew killed In the middle of tlio 
night, a sliarapan (a smaller vessel than a junk) rowed up to the 
ship, and the leader dclneicd a note to the watcli, saying it came 
from the captain, w ho w ns not on board As the sailor advanced to 
the lantern to read it, the pirate struck him a blow on the back ^f 
the head that felled him to the ground The rest of the gang, who 
bad been concealed in the sliampnn, then climbed up on all sides of 
the deck, and soon made themselves masters of the sleeping sailors 
The distance from Macao to Hong Kong is about sixty leagues, 
and as jou are continually passing bays, gulfs, and groups of 
islands, the \oyage is varied and interesting 

The English obtained the island of Hong Kong from the Chinese 
in 1842, and founded upon it the seaport of Victoria, which already 
contains many palace-likc buildings of freestone Merchants 
receive land gratis from the government, on condition of building 
upon it, and many on the first occupation of the island began 
buildings on a grand scale, which they w'ould now gladly sell for half 
their cost price, since trade has been far less profitable than was ex- 
pected , nny, in some instances, they would bo willing to give up 
their land and the foundations laid upon it, merely to be released 
from the necessity of completing the buildings The situation of 
Victoria 13 not very pleasing, as it is sui rounded by naked hills , 
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at has a decidedly European aspect, so that if at were not for the 
Chinese workmen and small dealers in the streets and hooths you 
could hardly believe yourself on Chinese ground No Chinese 
woman nas to be seen in the streets, so that I was not sure it 
might not be unsafe for me to wander about as I did I never 
experienced, however, the smallest insult, and even the curiosity of 
the people uas by no means troublesome 
In Victoria I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the 
celebrated Mr Gutzlaff, and with four oiher German missionaries 
They u ei e stud3’ing the Chinese language, allowing their bends to* be 
shaven, and wearing the Chinese costume, long tails included It 
happened after a few days that an opportunity presented itself for 
me to go to Canton, hut in a Chinesejunk Mr Pustan, a mei chant 
' of Yictoi la, who had received me in a very friendly manner, strongly 
dissuaded roe from trusting m3 self without any protection to the 
Chinese, and thought I should either lure a boat for myself or get a 
place in the steamer , but for my hmited means these plans were too 
expensive, as neither would have cost less than twelve doUnis, while 
the price on the junk was only three The appearance and manner 
of the Chinese too u as not such as to occasion me any fear, so I put 
my pistols in order and went quietly on hoard the junk It was 
raining T3olentl3v and just getting dark, and 1 therefore went down 
into the cabin, to amuse myself by looking at my Chinese fellow 
voyagers The company was certainly not select, hut not at all 
indecorous in behaiiour, so that I had no fear of remaining among 
them , some were playing at dominoes, and others on a sort of 
mandohn with three strings, which uttered most dismal music, and 
nearly all vere smoking and gossiping, and drinking tea without 
sugar out of little cups, uhich were offered to me from all sides 
no Chinese, either rich or poor, dnnks either u ater, or anything 
stronger, but constantly unsugnred weak tea 
I did not go into my cabin till rather a late hour, and then I 
made the unpleasing discovery that it was not water tight, and 
that the rain was coming in Immediately, however, that the 
captain of the junk was made an are of this, he found me another 
place, in company nith two Chinese women, who, as well as t e 
men, were smoking tobacco, and out of pipes not larger than 
thimbles, nhich required to he stuffed afresh every four or five 
whiffs My neighbours soon remarked that I had no head-stool, 
and they would not desist from their entreaties till I accepted one 
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from tlioin 'Ilicf-c ftooU, inmk of b-inljon or -^Iron" pasteboard, 
and about ciglil iiielu m Ingli, nrr made n-u of tn--tead of pillow «, and 
an rcallj more i oiidortnbb tbnii might be ‘-ujipo^ed 

kaih in t\)C mol ning 1 b nti ned on dveb In see live entrance into 
the mouth of lh( nug- 1 m Ki ing, (a^o r died the Tiger Kn cr.) but 
we were nlreadi so far up tint thi-re was no more mouth to be 
seen, I saw it howtter, on m\ return it is one of the largist 
rncr-. of Chin i , and nt i short di--t nice from its entr mce into the 
“-ea It ha« a bnadth of luarh eight tiiih*:, but at the actual mouth 
It n et) h< ninicd in In loiKs tint it Ions h df its breadth 'J iic 
conntn is hi uiliful, md '•oim fut title ition'- on the snniinil of a hill 
pne It a\cr_\ reinnntie tlKct \t Iloo-num, or Imtnpna, tlie 
=lre ini dnides into S'leril arm-', e>f whieh the erne leiding to 
Canton is c died the IV irl n\er, and lure ships di iwing much 
w ater In\ e to anchor Along tin hiiihsofllu ]’< arl ri\i r i Me ml 
inuiiense ricc pi nit itioiis, iiit« nuingh cl w ith fruit tree s nid h nian.i- 
the lattrr often form he niiiful irc ides, but the\ an jihniti d more 
for utilil) than orinment, as tin) eonsohdate the gron id, and 
preve'iit Us being cntinh wiishidnwa) h) the iibniul nit iriigiiion 
rtajuired for the riec Tretti conntr) honsi s, m the true Chuicso 
6t)le, with fatilastie 1 igg< d nid pt d.ed rooC, mid coloured tiles, 
come into Mew fiom time to time, l)ing m the shade' of groujis ol 
trees, and aanous 1 nid- of ji igodiis, from three to nine stones lugh, 
rise on small hills m ir the \illipis, and di iw attmtiou fiom a 
great distanee '1 lie re were main forliln itioii'-, but the) looked 
more hlwC grcit uinoofed houses than ini) thing el c 

As )ou adinnee tciw arils Ciniton, the tillages hegiii to follow 
each Ollier ter) close!) , hut tlic) hine a mneiahh appeal auee, 
and are inostl) built on st ikes elo'C on the in it, and l)nig before 
them arc numerous boats, man) of lliein aUo serting ns dwellingt, 
The ruer now becomes mote and more anininled, mil eo\ tied with 
tcssels of all hires and of the strangest forms '1 hi re weae jnnl.s, 
the hack purl of which rose two stones nhotc thi wiUr, and 
which looked like houses with loft) windows iind gnllciies, and 
cotcred b) a roof, they arc often ol inimciihc sire, and se'tcrul 
tliousand tons burthen, Tlieii cnnic the Clnnese shi]is of war, 
flat, broad, and long, and cniryiiig iwent) or thnt) guns man- 
darins’ boats, willi their jiuinted doois ind windows, catted 
galleries, and colouied silk flags , ind, best ol idl, the flottci boats 
decorated with wreaths and gat hinds, and pi city mabesques The 
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interior of these flower boats consists of a saloon and several 
cabinets, fumisLed vrith looking glasses, silk hangings, glass 
Instres, and colonred lanterns, between which are suspended orna- 
mental baskets filled with fresh flowers, so that thev hare quite a 
faiiy-land aspecL The flower boats remain at anchor night and 
day, and serve for places of entertainment ; plays are acted in 
them, and dancing and conjnnng tricks performed "Women ot 
good character are never to be seen in them , the entrance of Euro- 
peans IS not exactly prohibited, but they would not he likely 
to receive a very flattenng reception, should they make their 
appearance, and might even meet with serious ill-treatment 
Besides all these, there were thousands of shampans, some an- 
chored, some crnismg, and darting about ; fishermen casting their 
nets ; people of aU ages bathing and swimming , and children 
romping and tnmbhng about in the boats, so that one dreaded every 
moment to see them faU overboard . but careful parents tie thehttle 
ones to hollow gourds, or bladders filled with air, so that if tfae;> 
fall into the water they may not smk. All these vaned occupations, 
this nnweaned life and activity, afibrds snch picturesque effects as 
can hardly be conceived without being witnessed 

Smce these few years past, the entrance into and residence in 
the factones of Canton has been permitted to European women, so 
that I did not feel much hesitation in landing from the jnnk It 
required consideration, how ever, by what means I was to reach the 
abode of Mr- Agassiz, to whom I was recommended. I could, as 
yet, speak no Chinese word, and bad to make myself understood by 
signs ; I succeeded, however, in making my captain comprehend 
that I had no money with me, but that if he would take me to the 
factory I would pay him, and he agreed to accompany me thither. 

When Jlr Agassiz saw me come in m this unceremonions 
manner, and heard the mode of my journey, and of my having 
walked from the junk to his house, he appeared excessively sur- 
prised ; and it was then that I first learned how much nsk I bad run 
in venturing into the streets of Canton, in company only with a 
Chinese . I was told I might regard it as quite a pecuhar piece of 
good fortune that I had not been grossly insulted, and even stoned by 
the populace, and m snch a case my Chinese escort would infalhbly 
have taken to flight, and left me to my fate 

I had certainly remarked that on my way from the ship to the fa^ 
tory, that old and young had caUed and hooted after me, andpomted 
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tlicir finger- — 'Int tin pcipV linl rin ont of the «liop=. nnd tint 
hv de^nfsiM' Ind (piiti i proei —ion following n- Ihi: tlierf 
•w IS nothing to h' dom' hnt to put n goo 1 tun o,i Jn in itt( r, mid I 
thcn‘'o-o imr’'ud A irh --h on, ind it iin} In lint jincisil^ 
hinn-o 1 'lun\( 1 no A ir. no Inrni hipp' in d to me Since the 
l"st \\ or it’i the 1 ngh'h th< h itn d 'leiin-t rirnnnns Ins been 
on tin incrcn-" mid it Inc hi ■ n cmhitti r. d ng-'in-t the woim i In n 
Chinc-L )iro]ih( cs whie'i th cl in s tint n won mi slnll oni dn 
eonijiiLr the ( ek'tnl 1 iipire, 1 A ’ir. d. then fore, tint it \ oiild ht, 
to litth- pnrp >‘e for iin' to n 1 1 iiii in Cmito’i md i. is heginniiig to 
considi r ’u tie r I . ig! t rot do h .t< r to go to the no-t’i of Chim, 
wht-e the pn'ple mid tin nohh - '■reo'SKr of ncci--, hut I for- 
tnmteh lx c me m on intnlwith n( 5 <"nmi, n Mr C irlo\ if, w ho 
Ind ji'i‘-«:^d Fonie ; o i - i i C -nton md \ ho otA ri d to h( come m3 
mentor, i*" I would o ih tv ut i I'h pitiinee for tin irrn il of iho 
Ihiropmii post t hieh v.o' <\pie‘<d 111 n Aw il n - during this 
lienod the minds of inrnh mt- m *-0 exeitid ihm ihns ln\e not 
1 ( i-urc for mn otlu r ihoeghl th-"! tint of tl i ir eorr. sptnuh ncs I 
Inil to \,mt nglit (H. — until tin <-1 ' t m r irrnt i mid igaiti 
departed — hut the reeiplioi I 111 t t ith w s ^o \(r\ hind itid 
coidid, tint the time did not ippnr it "ll long, e ]> iidl_, is I 
had thus ^n opportu at) of studs ing i lit,le the mode uf lite of the 
Imropcan rt suUiits 

Vers few I uropc'”is h-ng tlnir fmi lus to Chini, ml fesver 
Ftill to C niton, svhi ro s omni '’ii 1 (hildn 11 hse almost as pi nniicrs, 
mid cm at the titniost onls hue the house in ' tlo-ed litter 
Besides till® eserstliiiig Is so ( \( t-visel) di ar th 't 3 on might hs c 
aschrapls 111 Loudon An npiitmeiit of Fit rooms md n Kitchen 
costs fro 11 Fcs( 1 to light hendnd dollets Sers nits require from 
four to < ight doll ir- i luonlli, mid A n lie s^rs mis nine or ten, for 
no CliiiKsc wo'um ssill s(t-\e a Luro]n in without heiug scr3' 
highls pud for It Since, loo, iiistoiii requires i sqi mite scrs ant 
for csers diflercnt Kind of ssoil, 30U liiise to Keep i great 
number 

A fnniils of not more th in four persons ssill need iwelsc or more 
In the fir-t jilice (sirs nicmlu r of the fnmil3 imist base one 
rcrsantexclusiseh to himself, — tlun there must he tooKs, ssaiting 
ssomcn, niii-i =, and coolies foi the commonoi Kinds of ssorK, Fiich 
as cleansing rooms, ami c irrs mg wood md svntci , and with nil this 
crowd 3 ou arc badl3 sersed, foi if ore gois out, aid 30u happen 
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to Tvant his particular branch of service, you mast wait till he 
comes hack, for no other will supply his place 

The whole household is undei the guidance of an officer called a 
comprador, to whom all the plate, furniture, hnen, &c , is given 
in charge, and who engages the other servants, feeds them, and is 
answerable for their fidelity In consideration of this he deducts 
for himself two dollars per month from the wages of each It is 
the comprador who makes all the purchases of provisions, pays the 
house hills, and at the end of the month gives you in the total sum, 
without troubling himself too much with details In some houses 
the comprador, besides fulfilling all these domestic duties, is also 
cashier for the house of business Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
pass through his hands, for the goodness of which he must vouch, 

) and for paying or receiving large sums he has his assistants, who 
examine eiery piece with unexampled rapidity. They will takea 
whole handful of them, and tossing up every piece nng it with the 
thumb and middle finger, and examine the reverse side as it falls 
back into their hands In a few hours they will thus examine 
many thousands of pieces, and this care is necessary on account of 
the many false dollars in circnlation On every piece found good, 
the house stamp is struck, so that at last the coins become so broad 
and thin, that they fairly fall to pieces, but the separate pieces lose 
nothing of their value, being always estimated by weight Be- 
sides dollars, pure silver in ingots is in circulation, and the prac- 
tice 18 to cut off larger or smaller pieces, as they are wanted 
Europeans seldom cairy any money about them, but it is all kept 
in the loom of the comprador, who has a per-centage upon all 
money transactions, and knows very well how to make them for 
himself out of the house bill — ^a matter of course, as he receives no 
salary Allowing for this, be is usually trustworthy, and indeed 
a mandaiin high in office (to whom he has to give secunty) is 
answerable for him 

The daily manner of life of the Europeans settled here is the 
following. A cup of tea is taken immediately after rising, then a 
cold bath About nine follows the more substantial breakfast, 
consisting of fned cutlets, cold roast meat, eggs, bread and butter, 
and tea. Every one then departs to his employment till dinner, 
wlncli IS generally at four o’clock. The general dishes are turt e 
soup, highly seasoned cunies, roast meat, ragouts, and pastry 
All the dishes, curry and nee excepted, are dressed in the Eng is 
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modo by Chinese cooh' Chcc>c nml frnit tire taken after dinner, 
pinc-npiilcs nnngoc«, /oji 7 -yr», nml li/tcclii w Inch Intlur fruit the 
Chinese esteem os the iiio«l (klicioiis in the world, it is iboiit 
the S 17 C of a nut, lins a reddish brown rough shell, \ery while and 
tender pulp, and a bl ick kernel The long yen is something like 
It, but rather smaller, ind somewhal watery in fla\our, I did not 
think cither \cr 3 good 'I he pine apples arc larger than those 
rc.ircd in European foicing housL«, but inferior I thought to them 
in sweetness and aroiii i 

The liquors drunk are Portuguese wine, and English beer Ico 
broken into small piece s and wrapped in a najikiii, is ofTtred uitli 
both , though this is rather in e\pensi\c article, as it is brought 
from America. In the o\( nmg tea is again drank 

Alirgepunka is kcjit conslnntl} going during the meals bj- a 
cord earned through the room like a bell wire, h}' means of winch 
a sen nit works the punka in an ante or lower room 

Ln ing 13 1 cr^’ dt ir for Europeans — for the eosl of a small esta- 
blishment cannot be reckoned at Ic'sllmn G,OUO dollars }earl} — a 
large sum considering what is got for it, neither c.irnnges nor 
borscs arc kept, there arc no public nmnscinents , the solitary 
recreation of rannj’ gentlemen consists in a boat, for w Intli they 
pay seicn dollars a montii, or in a small pleasure-garden hud out 
by the Europeans of Canton, where they walk ocaisionnll} of an 
evening It lies opposite the factory, surrounded by a wal on 
three bides, the fourth is wasiied bj' tlic Pearl ri\cr The Chinese 
on the other hand Inc at scry small expense, a man can subsist 
very well on 60 cash a daj — (1,200 ciisli make a dollar ) lie can 
hire a boat for half a dollar a day, w Inch w ill bring him in enough 
for a family of fiom six to nine persons to Inc on It must be 
confessed, liowc\ cr, that llic Chinese uc not fastidious m the matter 
ol eating , tlicy dev oui dogs, cats, r its, and mice, the blood of cv cry 
animal, tlic entrails of birds , and even, I liave been told, silk-u orms, 
grubs, and animals that have died a natural death , but nee is their 
chief article of food, and senes them not only ns a disli, but ns 
bread. It is very cheap, from one and three-fourths to two and a 
half dollars t!ie pdvul, of 125 pounds 

Tlie dress of both sexes, of tlic low cr classes, consists of wide 
trousers and a long upper robe, generally disgustingly dirty, indeed 
a Chinese is no friend to washing either Ins garments or his person, 
and generally wears Ins trowsers till the}' full to pieces The upper 
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robe 13 made of silk or nankeen, dark bine, broira, or black In 
tbe colder season, tliey put one summer garment over another and 
bind them together with a girdle 
As great pride is taken in the length and thickness of the tail of 
hair, it IS often increased by false or black silk interwoven When 
they are at work, the tad is coded round the neck, but it must 
always be let down on entering a room, as it is contrary to all 
Chinese notions of propnety to appear with it twisted up. The 
women comb their hair back from their foreheads, and bind it 
round their heads in a very artist-like style , it must take a good 
deal of time to construct the edifice, but is seldom done more than 
once a week Both men and women cover their heads occasionally 
with hats of thin bamboo, often three feet in diameter, which are 
admirable protectors from the sun and ram. excessively light and 
almost indestructible The poorer classes go barefoot, them 
houses, of brick or wood, are miserable hovels, and the inside is 
worthy of the out — a wretched table, a few chairs, and bamboo 
mats, head-stools, and old coverlets form the whole furniture , a few 
dower-pots, however, nie never wanting The cheapest of all 
dwellings is a boat one half of which is reserved for the family, and 
the other let oat either as a ferry or excursion boat, generally under 
the management of the wife. Notwithstanding the limited space, for 
the whole bo it is scarcely twenty-five feet in length, it is usually 
kept extremely clean Every nook is put to use, and place for a 
diminutive altai always found , all the cooking and washing for 
the family is done in their half of the boat, yet no disagreeable 
eight shocks the temporary possessoi of the other half, and rarely 
13 a whimper from the poor little ones heard The mother steers 
with her youngest child tied to her back, the elder children have 
often similar burdens with which they climb and jump about 
without taking any heed of tbe unfortunate infants I iias often 
pained to see the bead of a newly born baby flung from side to 
side with every caper of its juvenile nurse, or exposed wholly un- 
sheltered to the burning sun One who lias not seen can hardly 
form an idea of tbe poverty and privations of a boat-dwelhng 
Chinese family 

The Chinese arc accused of putting many of their children, 
especially the weakly ones, to death It is said that tliey cither 
suffocate them immediately after birth, throw them into the river, 
or expose them m the street The latter is the most ci uel of a , as 
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the t\retclicil hahc"; hccomc the prey of the numerous swine or 
nndcrlesc dog' It is gtiicnlly the girls wlio nrc lliiis c^c^ficctl, 
as the bojs nrc hound to support their pirciit-' in their old ngc, and 
in case ol the fithcr’s death the eldest son is bound to supplj his 
place, and has the sainecluin to unconditional obedience from all 
ins brothers and si'tcr= The Chinese esteem it an honour to he 
a grandfather, and nuke known this dignif) to the world b}' 
a, caring a moustache, these scant} gre} decorations c\citc the 
more notiec is the}oung men wear neither inousiiche orbeird 

Ilia cxeccdingh dilTicult, almo't impossible, for a fori igncr to 
gi\c an} aery accurate information of Cliine-e liabits and customs 
but I saw all I po'^ibl} could, no\er nursed an ojiportuiiit} of 
ininghne: w ith the people, and c ircfiill} noted dow n all I s iw One 
morning, is I was going out, 1 met fdteeu criminals all bearing tlie 
Canq-qur, or wooden }oke,in winch the} are lul ihout tin stitels 
as a spectacle to the people The Coug-qnc consists of two large 
picce_s of wood fittinc: into each other and liauiig one to three 
openings, through which the head and one or both hands arc 
dnwn, according to the grialiicss of the crime biich a }okc 
weighs from fift} to a hundred pounds, nid weighs 'o hunil} upon 
the back and shoulders tli it the poor erimin il is unable to feed 
himself, and must wait till «oniccompis'iointe person lifts the food 
to Ins mouth such a punishment is inflictid for periods \ nr} iiig 
iron! a few da} s to set oral months, ^nd in the 1 liter ease it is almost 
alwa} s fital 

Another punishment, hcnting with a bamboo stick, if gnen on a 
tender part of tlic hod}, often causes death alter tlie filtccnth 
stroke Some of tlic punishments nrc of such hideous set enty 
that our capital pumslimcnts of strangling or beheading seem mild 
in comparison the Chinese ciidcatonr to obtain the ends of 
justice h} lln}ing nine, crushing the limbs, cutting the sinews of 
the feet, SwC, and I was told that in certain eases eriininals nrc 
sawed m two or sinned to death In tlie first ease the poor 
WTCtch IS pressed between two planks and si'^^cd lengtliwni m 
the second buried up to his cliiii in the earth and so left till deatli 
puts an end to Ins sufferings, or the Cnvg-guc is put on liim and 
from day to day Ic's and less food gnen him, till at last it is 
reduced to a single gram of nee 

In the year four thousand men were beheaded in Canton , it 
IS true they were the criminals of two prounces which together 

n 
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reckon nineteen millions of inhabitants, yet it is a frightful number 
Were the criminals really so many, or is the punishment of death 
so lightly inflicted, or is both the case ? 

I came once by chance upon the place of execution and saw, to 
my unspeakable horror, a long row of bleeding heads set upon 
poles The relations are permitted to remore the bodies 

The population of China consists of many and veiy different 
races, whose characteristics I am, unfortunately, unable to give, on 
account of the shortness of my stay in China The people n horn 
I saw in Canton, Hong Kong, and Jfacao were of middling sta- 
ture, the countryman, the porter, the woikman, is much sunburnt, 
the upper classes, generally white skinned The face is broad, the 
eyes small, oblique, far apart, the nose broad, and the mouth n ide. 

^ The fingers of many I found to be extraordinarily long and thin 
Anstocratic nails are generally half an inch long , one man I saw 
who had them above nn inch in length, but only on the left hand 
with this hand he was unable to hft a flat object without laying 
the hand flat upon it and clutching it between the fingers Women 
of rank are generally inclined to corpulence, which is greatly 
admired in man or woman 

Although I bad heard so much of the httle feet of the Chinese 
women, the first sight of one excited my highest astonishment 
The sight of these feet natura was procured me by a mission- 
ary’s wife, Madame Balt. The four smaller toes seemed to me 
grown into the foot , the great toe was left m its natural position 
The fore part of the foot was so tightly bound with strong broad 
ligatures that all the growth is forced into height instead of 
length and breadth, and formed a thick lump at the ancle , the 
under part measured scarcely four inches long and an inch and a 
half wide The foot is constantly bound up in white linen or silk 
and strong broad ribbons, and stuck in a very high-heeled shoe 

To my surprise these crippled fair ones tripped about with 
tolerable quickness , to be sure they waddled like geese, hut 
they did manage to get up and down stairs without the help of a 

stick r 

The boat dwellers being the poorest are the only class o 
Chinese nho do not cultivate this peculiar species of beauty In 
families of rank all the girls are condemned to it, in the louer 
classes only the eldest daughter The value of a bnde depends 
upon the smallness of her foot. 
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The crippling process is not begun before the completion of the 
first, sometimes not till the third year and the foot is not pressed 
into an iron shoe, as some hat e assei ted, but only tiglitly bound n ith 
very stiong ligatures 

Although the religion of the Chinese permits several vrives, 
they aie fir behind the Mahometans m their use of the privilege, 
the rich have seldom more than from six to twelve, and the poor 
are content nitli one 

I visited in Canton the woiksbops of the different artists and 
artisans as much ns possible My first visit was to the painters, 
and I must admit the vivacity and splendour of their colouring of 
perspectii e they are n holly ignorant, the figures and objects in 
the back emulate those of the foieground in size and brightness of 
colour, and rivers and seas often hover at the top of the picture 
among the clouds On the other hand they are excellent copyists, 
especially of portraits 1 saw portraits so i\ ell drawn and admi- 
rably coloured, that European artists of reputation need not have 
been ashamed of them The extraordinary skill of the Chinese in 
carvins ivory, tortoiseshell, and nood is well known I saw little 
work-tables of the value of 600 dollais The mats, baskets, 
&.C , of bamboo, are equally excellent The beauty of the Chinese 
porcelain too, is undeniable , tea-cups and other objects of small 
size are exquisitely fine, transpaient as glass, and with bnlbant 
colours, but the dran mg is stiff and bad some vases, four feet 
high, V hith I saw, were not transparent The goldsmiths’ work I 
thought clumsy and tasteless , but their silk and crape stuffs I con- 
sidei unsurpassable, the latter, especially in beauty and substance, 
are far superior to either French or English manufacture 

In music the good Chinese are scarcely above the let el of 
sai ages They hn\ e instruments, but not the skill to use them , 
violins, guitars, lutes (all with metal strings), nind instruments, 
cymbals, drums, and kettle-d"ums, but they are ignorant of melody, 
harmonj , and execution and they scrape, scratch, and beat their 
instiuments in a style that has all the effect of a legular cat’s con- 
cert I had the pleasure of hearing many such from the mandanns 
and flower boats on the Pearl rivei In the arts of trickery and 
deceit of all kinds, how ever, the Europeans certainly cannot come 
near them Honour seems an unknow n thing among them If their 
roguery is found out they simply obsei i e, “ Such a one w ns cleverer 
than I w as I w as told that w hen they sell In mg animals, calves, 
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swme, or the like, whose value is determined by weight, it was a 
common practice to make the animals swallow large quantities of 
water and even stones The flesh of dead birds they have a way 
of so puffing up as to give them the appearance of being perfectly 
fresh and fat , and lying and cheating are not confined to the lowest 
classes, for these estimable qualities may he found amongst the 
highest officers 

It IS well known that the seas of Canton swarm with pirates, yet 
nothing IS ever done either to punish them or diminish their 
numbers, as the mandarins do not think it beneath their dignity to 
go shares with them The commerce with opium is forbidden, yet 
so much IS smuggled into the country every year that its valuo 
exceeds that of the tea exported The merchants come to an 
understanding with the mandanns and pubhc officers, a certain 
sum IS paid for every pikul, and not unfreqnently the mandarin 
will bring the whole cargo to land under his own flag 

It IS said that an extensive establishment for coining false money 
is known to exist near Hong Kong, which cames on its operations 
quite undisturbed simply by paying tnbnte to the mandanns in 
authority A short time ago some pirate ships ran aground near 
Canton and the commanders were captured Their companions 
wrote to the government to free them, and threatened, in case of 
refusal, to set some towns on fire every one was convinced that 
a sum of money had been sent with the letter, for shortly after it 


was announced that the pirates had escaped 

An affair that took place while I was at Canton, and caused me 
great alarm, was proof enough of the weakness and wickedness of 


the Chinese government. 

On the 8th of August, Mr Agassiz went with a fnend to 
"WTiampoa intending to return in the evening I was left alone m 
the house with the Chinese servants Mr. Agassiz did not return ; 
at last about one o’clock in the morning I heard loud voices with- 
out, and a violent knocking at the house-door At first I supposed 
Mr Agassiz had returned, and only wondered he should make so 
much noise , but I soon became aware that the noise n as not in our 
bouse, but in one opposite It was easy to make such a mistake, as 
the streets are very narrow, and the windows stand open day an 
nmht I soon heard people exclaim, “ Get up and dress yourscff— -i 
isliomble, it is dreadful— good God' where did itbappcnr 
sprang out of bed, and threw on my clothes, thinking there m - 
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be a bid Cre or in jn'^urrcction broken out A report that such 
a thing might he dnilj expected, and tint no mere} iiould be 
shown to Europcins was \try current it this time — and I ivas 
alorc, surrounded b} Chinese ’ 

Seeing 1 gentlcnnn at a w indow near, I cillcd out to him, and 
begged him to tell me wlnt had hnjipcncd He said that news had 
iust been brought hiin that two of his friends, who had gone to 
Ilong Kong, (Whampoa lies on the road to Hong Kong,) had been 
attacked b} pirates , that one was murdered and the other a\ounded 
He left the window dircell} after, avithout mentioning the name of 
the unfortunate man, ‘=0 that I was left the whole night in terror 
lest it diould be Mr Agassiz Happil} this was not the case, at 
fi\ c o’clock he retumtd home, and 1 then heard that the a ictim a\ as 
a M Vauchec, a Swi== who had frcqncnth epent the c\cninga\ith 
ii« I had seen him the \cr} daa betore in the house of a neigh- 
bour, where he hid entert lined ii« with ^omc beautiful songs and 
quartettes lliiswas about eight in the caening , at nine he went 
on board the boat, it sailed at ten, and about a quarter of an hour 
after he met his tragical cud, though hundreds of sh impans were 
on the nver at the time Vauehcc had intended to go to Hong 
Kong, and there embark in a larger \csscl for Tsthang-hai, a new' 
port opened b} the English in 1842 He had Swiss watches with 
him to the aalue of 40,000 francs, and had been telling his 
friends how careful he had been in packing tlint none of his ser- 
xants should know ana thing about them Unfortunatcl} tint was 
not the ease, for the pirates have their spies in c\ er} household, 
and they were onl} too well informed 

A da} seldom passed on which I did not hear of 'oiiie act of 
violence, and an attack upon all Europeans was hourl} expected, 
blan} of the merchants were prepared for flight, and almost all had 
a formidable proiision of raud.ets, pistols, and salnes in their 
counting-houses Happil} the Chinese populace did not put their 
threat in execution 

The Chinese are in the highest degree cow ardly , they talk big 
indeed when the} rrc in no danger, but where resistance ma} be 
expected they w ill be in no hurry to attack 1 beliex c a dozen 
good European soldiers miglit at any time put hundreds of them 
to fliglit A baser, falser, crueller people than the Chinese I never 
met with, and one proof of this is, that their gicatest diversion 
consists in tormenting animab 
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In spite of the ill-will of the people I ventured upon mnny 
excursions, m which Mr Von Cailovitz had the kindness and tlie 
patience to accompany me, and exposed himself to many dangers 
on my account , he bore with the greatest indifference the abuse 
of the mob, when they followed us and gave vent to their wrath at 
the boldness of the European woman , and I saw, under his kind 
protection, more than any woman ever saw in China before. 

Our first visit was to the celebrated temple Honan, said to be 
one of the finest in China This temple with its numerous 
subsidiary buildings and extensive gardens is surrounded by n 
high wall We entered a large outer court, at the exHemity of 
which a colossal gate led into an inner court under the arch 
of this portal stand two statues of war-gods, eighteen feet high, 
in threatening attitudes and with frightfully distorted faces , tliey 
are to guaid the entrance from evil genii A second similar 
portal, under which the four heavenly kings are placed, leads to 
a third court, in which is the chief temple, 100 feet long, and of 
equal width The flat roof, from which depend a multitude of 
glass lustres, lamps, artidcial flowers, and coloured nbbons, rests 
on rows of wooden pillars The numerous statues, altars, censers, 
vases of flowers, candelabras, and other ornaments, reminded us 
involuntarily of a Catholic church 

In the fore-ground stand three altars, behind which are three 
statues, representing Buddha as the past, the present, and the 
futuie, of colossal size, and in a sitting posture By chance a 
service was going on when we entered, — a kind of mass for the 
dead, celebiated at the charge of a mandarin for his deceased 
wife. Before the right and left altar stood priests, whose robes, 
as well as the ceremonial observance, strikingly resembled those 
of Roman Cnthohcs The mandann himself was praying before 
the middle altar, attended by twm servants armed with large fans. 
He kissed the ground repeatedly, and every time he did so three 
perfumed wax tapers were put into his hand, which he first 
elevated in the nir, and then handed to the priests, who placed them 
before the images of the god, without lighting them however c 
choir consisted of three men, one of whom scraped a strmge 
instrument, another struck upon a metal ball, and the third p aye 

the flute 11 

Beside this chief temple there are a number of small ones, an 
decorated with statues of gods The twenty-four gods of mercy 
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nnd Ivwnnfoof'C, n dcmi-god of 'wnr, seemed to enjoy pirticuhr 
re\erence The former hn^c four, si\, nnd c\en eight arms All 
these dninitie®, mcluding Buddha lilm'olf, nrc made of wood, gilded 
and painted in gaudj colour' In ihe'lcmple of jMercy we had 
lAe to hate met with a di'agrccablc ad\cnturc , a Bon/c otlcrcd 
me and mj companions a couple of wax tapers to liglit in Iioiiour 
of their god , we were about to comjilj as a matter of cnilitj, 
when an American nii"ionnrt, who accoiiipanicd u', snatched them 
out of our hands angnij, nnd gate them back to the pric'ts, 
declaring that our compliance would be an net of idolntrj The 
priest took up the nlTair scnouslj, inimcdintelj clo'cd tlie door nnd 
called to his brethren, w ho came floe! ing from all sides, nnd abused 
us tcrriblj, all the while pressing upon us in an alarming manner 
With considerable difilciiltj a\c fouglit our wnj through tlic crowd, 
and got out of the temple 

When the scufllc was otcr, our guide led us to llic house of the 
Sacred Swine, a handsome stone hall , but in spite of all tlic care 
bestowed upon these singular objects of reterence, their odour wne 
so olTensivc, that w c could onlj npproneli them witli compressed 
noses These creatures arc fed nnd clicrishcd so long ns the) live, 
nnd are sufiered to die a natural death We ciw onl) one pair of 
these fortunate gruntcr', nnd were told the nunibti rnrtl) cvcccdcd 
three pairs Tlie dwelling of a boiirc which wet isitcd pleased me 
better than the swinc-pnlncc, there were but two rooms, a sitting 
nnd bed-room, but the) were neatly nnd contcmentlj arranged 
The walls of the sitting-room were oinnnicntcd with wood carving, 
the furniture ai ns old and elegantly wrought, a small altar stood 
against the further w all, and the floor w ns paa cd w ith large stone 
slabs 

We found here an opium smoker , he la) stretched on the ground 
on a mat, and had bc'idc him some tea-cups, some fruit, a small 
lamp and several pipes, the heads of aahich a\erc smaller than 
thimbles, out of one he was imbibing the intoxicating vapour 
I was told that there were persons w ho smoke from twenty to 
thirt) grains a daj As he had not ) et reached the unconscious 
state, he dragged himself up with some difficulty and laid his pipe 
aside , his eyes were fixed and vacant, his face deadly pale — it was 
a depressing nnd pitiable spectacle In conclu'ion, v\c were taken 
into the garden, where the bodies of the bonzes are burnt after 
death— a particular distinction, other persons being simply buried 
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A plain mausoleom about thirty feet square, and a few small 
private monuments, is all there is to he seen , and neither were hand- 
some. The large one contained the hones of the consumed bodies , 
in the smaller, rich Chinese were buried, whose friends must pay 
enormously for the honour of such a bunal place. At a little 
distance stands a tower, eighteen feet high, and about eight in 
diameter, in the floor of which is a small hollow where the fire is 
kindled ; over the hollow stands an arm-chair, wherein the deceased 
bonze is placed in full costume Wood and dry twigs are then heaped 
round, kindled, and the door fast closed After some hours it is 
re-opened, the ashes scattered round the tower, and the bones laid 
aside till the mausoleum is opened, which is only done once a year 
The beautiful water rose or \otm {NymphcEa Nelumbo), of which 
China IS the native land, is the greatest ornament of these garden^ 
The Chinese are such lovers of this flower that they often make 
ponds in their gardens on purpose for it The flowers have a 
diameter of six inches, and are generally pure white ; sometimes 
but very rarely of a pale rose colour , the seeds resemble the hazel 
nut in size and taste, and the roots when boiled are said to have 
the flavour of ai tichokes 

Above a hundred bonzes have their dwelling in the Temple 
Honan In their house-dress they are only to be distinguished 
from the common Chinese by their wholly shorn heads, and none of 
the priests seem to rejoice in the smallest respect from their country- 
men 

Our second excursion was to the Halfway Pagoda, so called by 
the Enghsh, because it is situated halfway between Canton and 
Whampoa We went thither by the Pearl nver The pagoda, 
stands on a little eminence in the midst of extensive nee fields, 
has nine stones, and a height of 170 feet. The circumference 
18 not great, and the size all the way up being nearly the same, 
it 1)08 the appearance of a tower It was formerly one of the 
most celebrated in China, but has been long disused the in- 
terior was quite empty, and no intermediate ceiling prevented 
the eye from losing itself at the summit of the building On 
the outside, narrow balconies, without any kind of balustrade, an 
attainable by excessively steep stairs run round each story As 
these projecting balconies are formed of coloured tiles, and floore 
with brightly painted clay, the effect is very pretty The edges 
of the tiles arranged ohhquely in rows, with each edge raise a on 
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four inches nl)o\c the next, lln^c, nt n distance, the cflect of fret- 
asork , nnd from tlic licnuty of its colour, nnd tineiic^s of tlic clay 
made use of, the) iniglit easily he mistaken for porcelain 

"Whilst a\c MCio looking at the jiagodn the people of the Milage 
gathered about u'^, nnd as they teemed tolcrnbl) quiet, Me acn- 
tiired upon a M'lt to thcMlligc itself The houses, or rather 
huts. Mere built of n kind of brick, Mitli flat roof-, but had nothing 
peculiar iii their construction There Mas no interior ceiling , the 
only coloring was the roof of the house, the floor of beaten clay, 
ami the partition wall chicfl) composed of bamboo matting , there 
was ler) little furniture, nnd that little cxcccdingl) dirt) In the 
midst of the Mil ISO stood some small temples, Milh a fcM dun 
lamps burning before the chief idol 

llie mo-t remark ible thing about this Milage was the enormous 
number of domestic birds in and about the houses It rcnll) required 
conbidcrnhle care to a\ oid treading on the creatures ns the) m alked , 
the) are artificially hatched, as in ]'g) pt As m c m ere Itai mg the 
Milage, Mc saM tMo shnmpans appro ich the «horc, out of mIucIi 
leaped a number of broMii, half nuked, nnd mostl) armed men, mIio 
rapidl) tia\ casing the ncc-fKlde, came straight towards our party. 
"We took them for pirates, and awaited their approach with some 
anxiety if they meant mi'schief w c w ere lost , for here, nt a distance 
from Canton, and Biirroiiiidcd hi Chinese, who would unquestion- 
ably linie lent them a helping hand, it would be easy to despatch 
us, if they were so inclined 

But the leader, accosting us in broken English, announced him- 
self ns the capteaii of a feiame'c ship-of-wnr lie said that he had 
brought oier the Goaernor oi Bnnkok, who was going thence to 
Pekin, nnd b) degrees we lecoacrcd from our fright, so far ns eicn 
to accept the captain’s inMtiitioii to go on board his shiji lie took 
us into hiB boat, which he steered himself, nnd did the honours of 
his lesscl in j)cr«on There was nothing aer) nttmctnc in it. 
the crew were a rude, wild-looking set, nnd all nlike so ragged 
and dirty, that it w ns impossible to distinguish oflicers from men 
The ship mounted twelve guns, the crew was sixt) -eight in 
number llio captain cntcitnincd us with English beer nnd 
Portuguese wine , and it w ns Into in the evening when wo reached 
home 

The farthest excursion it is permitted to make from Canton 
extends to about eighty miles up the Pearl Vner hir Agassiz 
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was so good as to procure me this pleasure He hired a handsome 
boat, furnished it amply with provisions, and requested a mis- 
sionary, who had made the voyage several times, to accompany 
me and Mr Von Carlovitz A missionary is the best escort one 
can have in China , for they speak the language of ihe country, 
become acquainted with the people, and, withm certain limits, go 
about in tolerable freedom and security 
About a week before we ventured on our excursion, some young 
men had made a similar attempt, but were fired upon from a 
fortress on the river’s bank, and compelled to return As ne 
approached this fortress, our boatmen would not proceed tiU we 
compelled them, and we too were favoured by a discharge from the 
fort, but, fortunately, not tiU we had nearly passed it , and 
receiving no damage, we pursued onr way without further hin- 
drance, landed at several villages, entered the so-called “ Lord’s 
Pagoda,” and looked about us to our hearts’ content The country 
was very beautiful , extensive plains with fine groups of trees, 
nee, sugar-cane, and tea plantations, and graceful hills , the view 
bounded in the distance by lofty mountains On the declivities of 
the hills we observed many upnght monumental stones 

The Lord’s Pagoda consists of three stories , the roof is peaked, 
and the exterior much decorated with sculpture , and round each 
story winds a tnple wreath of foliage In the first and second 
story, which were reached by excessively steep narrow steps, we 
saw some small altars with carved idols the third we were not 
allowed to enter, under the pretence that there was nothing to 
be seen in it 

The villages were all more or less like those we had seen m the 
neighbourhood of the Halfway Pagoda 

In this excursion I had an opportunity of observing the manner 
in which the missionaries manage their peculiar business The 
gentleman who had been so obhging os to accompany us, made use 
of this voyage to scatter some of the good seed He had packed 
five hundred tracts in our boat, and as often as another boat 
approached ours, which happened pretty frequently, he leaned as 
far over the side as he could, held up his hand, furnished with 
half a dozen tracts, and shouted and gesticulated for the people to 
come nearer and receive the prize If they did not comply uif 
the invitation, we rowed close to them, the missionary showere 
down his tracts by dozens, and rejoiced in anticipation at the goo 
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tlmt wns to result from this proceeding When we reached n 
village the business was done on a yet moie bberal scale the 
servant nas laden with a whole pack of tracts , in a few minutes 
we weie surrounded by curious lookers-on, and as quickly the 
cargo -was discharged amongst them 
El ery Chinese took what was offered — it cost him nothing , 
and if he could not read (the tracts weie wiitten in the Chinese 
language) he had at least a stock of paper Oui fiiend returned 
home glow mg ivith satisfaction He had distributed 500 copies of 
his book among the Chinese' What delightful inteUigence for 
the Missionary Society' what a splendid announcement for the 
religious peiiodicals ' 

Three months later, siv young Englishmen made the same 
excursion up the Pearl river, stopping also at the villages and 
mixing with the country people , but, unhappily, they all fell a 
sacrifice to Chinese fanaticism The whole six were murdered 
under circumstances of horrible cruelty 1 
My wish to take a w alk round the walls of Canton, an attempt 
no woman had ever yet ventured to make, was gratified by the 
kindness of the missionary , but under the condition that I should 
put on male attire We passed through a number of narrow streets, 
paved with broad stones Tn every house we saw in some niche 
a small altar, from one to two feet high, before which lamps were 
burning the quantity of oil wasted in this way must be enormous 
By degrees the shops were opened, which resembled pretty httle 
booths, as the front wall was entirely removed The goods were 
contained partly in open chests, and partly displayed on tables, 
behind which the owners sat at work In one coiner a small flight 
of steps led to the upper part of the house 

As in the Turkish towns, each trade has a street to itself, the 
dealers in glass in one street, the silk merchants in another, &c 
the physicians, who are also the diuggists, have their stieet apart 
also Between the houses we saw many little temples, of which, 
however, the gods contented themselves with the ground floor, the 
upper ones being occupied by ordinary mortals 

The life and movement in the streets were very great, especially 
in those where provisions were sold "Women and girls of the 
low'er class were walking about, making their purchases as in 
Europe. They were all unveiled, and many w addled hke geese , 
for, as I have before observed, the custom of crippling some of the 
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women prevails in all classes The throng was greatly increased 
by the number of porters carrying huge baskets laden mth pron- 
sions on their shoulders, and shouting continually, now in praise of 
their wares, now bidding people get out of their u ay , sometimes 
the way will be stopped by the sedans of the wealthier inhabitants, 
which take up the whole width of the streets. 

The care with which the Chinese cultivate every spot of earth is 
well known ; as they have few cattle it follows that they bare little 
manure, and hence the extreme care with which they seek for the 
article furnished, by any and every Imng creature The most 
disagreeable incident of the streets is meeting, as you do in every 
street — I had almost said at every step — persons beanng vessels 
fnll of all sorts of ordure 

All these httle streets were built along the wall •, and low doors, 
closed in the evening, lead into the interior of the city, which no 
foreigner dare profane 

Some few sailors and others, in their ramhleg about the wall, 
have passed through these doors without knowing whither they 
were going, till made aware of their mistake by a shower of 
stones. 

After we had walked at least some miles, forcing our way 
through these close alleys, we emerged again into the open air, and 
from a small elevation near the wall gamed a tolerable view over 
the town The wall is about sixty feet high, m many places over- 
grown with grass, hushes, and parasite plants The town looked, 
from the hiU, a confused mass of bttle houses, with a few trees 


growing among them, for wm could discern no wide streets or squares, 
nor any budding of architectural importance, with the exception 
of one pagoda of five stones 

The road led us over a hilly but fertde country, and well culti- 
vated fields and meadows Many of these hills serve as cemetencs, 
and are covered with mounds, against which were laid gravestones 
about two feet high some had inscriptions, and there w ere aho 
family vaults excavated in the hill side, and marked out y 
masonry in the form of a horse-shoe 

The Chmese do not bury all their dead The coffins are some 
times placed on wooden benches, two feet in height, ivithin srnaU 
stone bnddmgs, consisting of two side walls and a roofi the o e 
two sides being left open The coffins are hoUowed trunks of tree., 

and very massive. 
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delicate as a gauze Teil By the number of chairs and sofas placed 
against the walls, we concluded that the Chinese arh no stran^'crs 
to large parties There were arm-chairs formed of a single piece of 
wood, very nchly carved, others of which the seats were slabs of 
marble or porcelain , European looking-glasses, table-clocks, vases, 
and console tables of Florentine mosaic, or coloured marble The 
number of lamps and lanterns suspended from the ceiling was 
amazing they were of various matenals, — glass, transparent bom, 
coloured gauze and paper, — and decorated with beads, fringes, and 
tassels some lamps were also hung against the wall, and w hen all 
IS illuminated the effect must be magical. 

As we bad been so fortunate as to reach the house without 
being stoned, we took courage to visit the extensive pleasure- 
grounds belongmg to the mandarin, situated about three miles 
from the house, on a canal connected with the Pearl rivtr Wo 
had scarcely entered the canal, however, than our boatmen at- 
tempted to turn back, for they saw a mandarm-boat lying within 
with all its flags flying — a sign that the mnndann himself uas on 
board , and they were afraid of incurring punishment from him, or 
being stoned by the people, if they rowed past with Europeans 
However, w e would not hear of such a thing, but boldly passed 
the mandann’s boat, landed, and pursued our way on foot In a 
few minutes we had a crowd after us, and the people began to push 
the children against us, in order to irritate us But we armed 
ourselves with patience, quietly walked on, and succeeded in 
reaching the gardens, the gate of which was instantly closed 
behind us 

The gardens were in perfect order, but laid out with ver) hltlc 
taste On all sides, paviLons, kiosks, and bridges w ere to be seen , 
and every path and comer was encumbered with pots of all sizes, 
containing flowers and du arfed fruit-trees of various Linds 

The Chinese are masters in the art of cnppling trees, which 
they prefer thus treated to the finest in a state of nature The 
taste that called forth these Lilliputian woods is not to be admired, 
but the quantity and beauty of the fruit their miniature branches 
bore was really something remarkable. Amongst tliese dwarfs wc 
found playthings of another kind plants tortured into the shapes 
of fish, birds, ships, pagodas, &c, the eyes of the animals being 
represented by eggs stuck in their heads, vuth a black spot in t e 
middle 
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There -wns IlO^\ant cither, of roth-woik, singl} nnd in masses, nil 
crowded x\'ith figures of hi riU lieist^, nnd fiower-pols, wliicli can ho 
removed at plei«nre, nnd formed into different gioiips — a fa\ ountc 
amusement of t)ie Chinese ladies, another, an equal favourite 
Mitli both ececs, is fl 3 iiig Kites, which tliey diveit tlicmsehcs with 
for liours togcihei nnd the garden of cvci} Chinese of innk con- 
tains one or more open spices for the jiursuit of tins jiastime 

We saw here nhundanec of water in streams and ponds, hut no 
waterworks 

As we had heen so successful in all our nttcinpls hitherto, 
Sir Yon Carloi itz proposed w e should v isit tlie garden of the man- 
darin , in which I was the more inteicsted hicausc 

it was the birthplace of the first Chinese steam-boat, hiiilt hy 
order of the mandarin and h) Chinese workmen Tlic lunndiiiin 
hnd gone through his studies in North America, where he leinained 
for thirteen j ears 

The work was so far advanced that the boat was to he launched 
in a few vrccks The head builder exhibited his work to us with 
evident satisfaction, and was well pleased to hear its piames from 
our lips He seemed to value himself espccinll) on Ins knowledge 
of the English language , and w hen Itir Von Carlov ilz sjioke to 
him in Chinese he answered ip English, nnd begged to euiy on 
the conversation intthat tongue Tlic mnclnneiy did not seem to 
me executed with the usual Cliinesc neatness, nnd llie engine 
itself we thought too large for so small a vessel Ncillier 1 nor 
my companions would have hud the courage to make tlie first 
voyage vv ith it 

Tlie mnndnnn w’ho had ordered its constnmtion was gone to 
Pekin to receive Ins hitllon ns a icw ard, — as an ordci might be con- 
ferred amongst us, the neluol builder would probably have to 
content himself w ith the consciousness of me*nt 

From the doek- 3 ard we went to the gniden, which was very 
large, but ill kept Tliere wen nciihcr avenues nor dwiiif tiecs, 
nor rock-work, nor figures of buds nnd beasts, hut a weniisomo 
succession of bridges, pagodas, pavilions, &c The dvvclhiig- 
house consisted of one gient saloon and a multitude of lesser 
chambers. In the great saloon comedies and games were some- 
times given for the diversion of the women, w liO'-c rcci cations are 
stiictly confined to tlicir houses nnd gardens Cliinese women of 
rank are mucli more confined than other cnstein women they 
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flTG ssldoni allowed to "Visit ouo unotlierj and tlieu only in closed 
sedans or boats, and there are no public baths or gardens n here 
they might meet The best ornament of these gardens were 
Several peacocks, silver pheasants, and mandarin ducks In one 
corner a small gloomy bamboo grove concealed the family burying- 
place, and not far off we saw a little mound of earth, with a wooden 
tablet, on which was inscribed a long poetical epitaph to the 
znemoiy of the mandarin’s pet snake 

After inspecting all these vanous objects at our leisure, wo 
returned home in safety, but another day I was not so fortunate. 
We went to see a tea-factory, and the proprietor himself con- 
ducted me into the large and lofty apartments in which the 
various operations were carried on, and vhere about 600 
people, many of them old women and children, were employed 
My entrance was the signal for a general insurrection Old 
and young left their work , the grown people lifted the children 
in their arms to point at me, and altogether raised so fearful 
a howl that I was almost frightened. The master of the 
factory and the overseer had work enough to keep the pack 
from laying hands on me, and therefore begged me to look about 
me as quickly as possible, and be gone In consequence I bad 
a very superficial view of the operation , but I saw that the tea 
leaves were thrown into boiling water for a few minutes, and then 
put into flat iron pons fixed in an obhque direction, where they 
are lightly roasted at a moderate heat, and stiixed by the hand all 
the time As soon as the leaves begin to curl up they are thronn 
on large boards, and every leaf is rolled up singly This operation 
13 earned on with such rapidity that it really requires close watch- 
ing to ascertain that only one leaf is taken up at a time- -flic 
whole quantity is then a second time put into the pans The so- 
called black tea is roasted a longer time, and to the green a smail 
quantity of Prussian blue is frequently added at the second roast- 
ing Lastly, the tea is spread out ogam upon the boards, cnrefull} 
examined, and every imperfectly closed leaf once more rolled up 
Before I left the bouse, the proprietor entertained me with tea m 
the manner lU which it is drunk by the upper classes of Chinc-C. 
Some tea is put into a fine china cup, boiling v\ ater poured over, ati 
the cup covered with a very closely-fitting lid -After the lapse o 
a few minutes the infusion is drunk from the leaves The 
mingle with it neither sugar nor milk , they say that any a d^on 
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time to time a pause was made and fires blazed up from the httle 
boats fed by consecrated and perfumed paper. This paper, which 
must be bought from the priests, is burnt on many occasions, some- 
times before and after every prayer , and the sale of it makes the 
chief part of the pnesf s revenue. 

Occasionally I took a walk with Mr Von Carlovitz in the streets 
near the factory These streets were somewhat wider than those 
round the walls of Canton, well paved, and protected from tho 
burning rays of the sun by boards or mats stretched as awnings 
over head The shops had doors and windows like our on n , and 
we could enter them and thereby shelter ourselves from the 
rudeness of the populace 

In the neighbourhood of the factory, in Fonsch-an, where are 
the greatest number of manufactories, we can go to many places 
by water, ns the streets, hke those of Vemce, have canals cut 
through them This is not, however, the handsomest part of the 
city, as the magazines lie along the canals, and the workmen in the 
manufactories and day labourers are quartered here in miserable 
barracks restmg half on the land and half on rotten piles, and 
projecting far into the water, 

1 once saw a disgustmg spectacle as we came out of the canal 
into the river A negro had died on board one of the ships lying 
there, and his naked body had been thrown overboard and was now 
the sport of the current , every boat thrust it as far oflP as possible 
when it was tossed against them, but it approached ours much too 
closely 

I had now passed five weeks m Canton, from the 13th July to 
the 20th August. This was the hottest time of the year, and I 
found it intolerably oppressive. In the house we had 94 ;° Fahrenh , 
in the open air 100’ in the shade People here have many con- 
trivances to protect themselves from the heat, beside the punkahs 
A web of bamboo netting is stretched ns an awning over the doors 
and windows, over those parts of the roof beneath which the work- 
shops are situated, and sometimes a kind of second wall is formed o 
It eight or ten feet from the real wall, and provided with entrances 
and passages, clothing the house as it were with a garment 

I returned to Hong Kong again in a Chinese jnnk — not quite ^ 
fearlessly as I came, for the tragical fate of poor Vauchfe was ires 
in my memory I took care to pack up my smaU wardrobe m th 
presence of the servants, that they might be aware how ill it w 
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reward the pirates to gne theni'^chcs any trouble on my ac- 
count 

On the 20th of August I bade my friends in Canton a hcarta 
farewell, and at nine o’cloch was floating down the renowned and 
mighty I’carl or Si Iviang nver 


SI2s'G^VPORhl 

T7ic Lngltrh S(camcr frnm Hone Kon^ — Singapore Plnnfalinnt — A 
Jltmhng Party in the Jiniglc ^ — 1 Chinese Pwteral — Phe Pcafl of 
Lantern’: — Climate and Tenijn rature 

The voyage from Ilong Kong w as somewhat tedious, oiMng to con- 
trary winds, but Mithout accident The first night I was awakened 
by some shots fired, but as we met with no further disturbance, 
they were probably not intended for us Sly Chinese fellow a o} a- 
gers were exceedingly polite and obliging , and, had a look into the 
future been possible to mo, I should haa c renounced my intention 
of pursuing mj journey in an English steamer, and remained on 
board the junk , as it avas not, I took my pa^eage in the “ Pekin,” 
Captain Fronson, avhich makes the a oy age to Calcutta every month 
As the fares arc extraa agantly high (173 dollars the cliicf cabin, 
117 the second), I aaas advised to take the third fare, and lure the 
cabin of one of the subaltern oflicers or engineers I aams quite 
pleased aantli the notion, and hastened to put it in practice but aa hat 
aa as my astonishment aa hen I found it impossible to get a third fare ' 
I avas told that the company would be aery disagreeable, that the 
moon avas exceedingly dangerous to passengers of the third class, 
who must sleep on deck, &.c In a am I urged that I knew per- 
fectly aa ell w hat I could and would do , I aa as compelled, if I aa ould 
not be left behind, to take a seeond place. 

"Wlien I w ent on board I found no attendant for the second 
cabin, and aa as obliged to request a sailor to carry in my luggage 
There was no appearance of the comfort so much talked of by the 
English , the table and everything else w as dirty and disorderly , 
and there was but one sleeping-place for the passengers of both 
sexes I was told, however, that if I applied to one of the autho- 
rities I should certainly obtain niiothcr berth I did so, and got a 
neat little cabin, and the steward offered to let mo cat with his 
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wife. But this offer I would not accept , — I had not paid so much 
to receive every accommodation ns a special favour. This was 
besides my first voyage in an Enghsh steamer, and I was curious 
to see how passengers of the second class were trented. 

Our dinner party consisted not only of the passengers, of whom 
there were three besides myself, but of the cooks and waiters on 
the first-class passengers, of the botcher, and, m short, of the 
whole body of attendants, if they chose to favour ns with their 
company Not the shghtest ceremony with regard to the toilette 
was observed , one would moke his appearance without his 
jacket — the butcher generally forgot lus shoes and stockings 
truly a stout appetite was required to eat in such society ' 

Tile food was well suited to the ship’s company and their style 
of dress, but not quite so agreeable to passengers who were to pay 
thirteen dollars a day. The tablecloth was covered with stains, 
and every guest had to use his pocket-handkerchief hy w.ay of 
table napkin The knives and forks were portly white, partly 
black handled, the knives full of notches, the prongs of the forks 
broken Spoons we had none the first day , on the second a 
sobtary one was brought, and it remained solitary to the end of 
the journey Two drinking glasses, of the commonest descnption, 
did duty for the whole party , but, ns a woman, I obtained tbo 
distinction of a teacup with a broken handle, for my especial use. 
The head-cook, who did the honours, excused every irregularity 
by saying that “ This time the servant was not at liand ” This 
apology seemed rather too naive , inasmuch os when I pay I 
expect to pay for what I get, not for what I do not 

As I have before said, the fare was bad , and the leavings of 
the chief cabin were what fell to our share. Two or three diffe- 
rent kinds of food often lay sociably together in one dish, even when 
there was not the slightest harmony in their character , and no 
one seemed to care whether the meat was liot or cold 

Once when the cook was in a particularly good humour at tea- 
time, he said, “ I do all I can to feed you wed, and I hope 
nothing wanting Two of the party (Englishmen) answered, > 
yes, that is true ” The third (a Portuguese) had not understood 
this astoundmg assertion I, as a German, not posswsing any 
English patnotism, could have given another answer if I Jiad no 
been a woman, and if I had hoped to effect any improvement 
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to which I had letters , and in Madame Behu I met the first German 
woman since I had left Hamburg I cannot describe my joy , 
I could talk to my heart’s content once more in my native language 
she would not allow me to go to an inn, but insisted on my re- 
maining with her amiable family My plan was to remain but a 
short time in Singapore, and then to proceed to Calcutta in the 
first saihng-vessel — I thought I had had too much of Enghsh 
steamers , and I was told that a week seldom passed without such 
an opportunity presenting itself. I waited however in vain for 
two or three weeks, and at last was obhged to betake myself to a 
steamer 

The Europeans in Singapore hve much in the same manner 
as those resident m Canton, except that the family generally 
resides in the country, and the gentlemen only drive every 
morning into the town They are obhged to keep a great 
retinue of servants , and the mistress of the family has httle to 
do with its management, which is generally in the hands of on 
upper servant 

The servants are Chinese, with the exception of the Seis, coach- 
men or grooms, who are Bengalese Every spnng bnngs ship- 
loads of Chinese boys, from the age of ten to fifteen, who arc 
generally too poor to pay their passage , in which case the captain 
takes them at his own nsk, and receives in return the first year’s 
wages, which the master who engages these youths immediately 
pays in advance. These lads hve with extreme economy, and 
return to their native land when they have saved a httle money , 
many, however, settle here as artisans 

Singapore has a population of about 55 , 000 , of whom 40,000 
are Chinese, 10,000 Malays, that is natives, and 150 Europeans 
The number of women is very small, as the immigrants are men 
and boys exclusively The town of Singapore, with its immediate 
environs, reckons about 20,000 inhabitants. The streets arc broad 
and airy, the houses not handsome , they are built on one story, and 
with the roof so close npon the windovrs that it looks as if it were 
squeezing them down On account of the heat, wooden blinds arc 
in use, instead of glass, for the windows Here, ns in Canton, 
every trade bos its own place, — ^the side if not the whole of a street, 
and the market is handsome and lofty as a temple. 

As the population of this island is so vanous, the number of 
temples is considerable , hat the Chinese alone is worth oo 
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at The body has the form of an ordinary house, hut the roof is 
perfectly Chinese in its decoration, — in its points and notches, 
wheels and arches, m itliout end, in painted tiles, cla) , and porcelain, 
all overloaded with ornament m the shape of floi\ ers, arabesques, 
dragons, and other monsters 0\ cr the chief entrance bas-rclicfs 
are cut in the stone, and there is an abundance of gilded wood- 
carving, inside and out 

On the altar of the Goddess of SIcrey fruits and pastrj of all 
hinds were displayed, together with a small quantity of boiled nee 
These refreshments arc renewed every evening, and what the god- 
dess does not cat naturally falls to the share of the bonzes On 
the same altar lay two small o\al-shapcd and elegantly carved 
pieces of wood These arc flung up in the air bj the Chinese, and 
as they fall, good or evil fortune is prophesied , but the good 
people have a knack of throwing them till they do fall in the 
desired direction A second way of inquiring into the future 
consists in shaking a number of thin wooden sticks in a cup until 
one IS shaken out Each stick has a number indicating a passage 
in the Book of Moral Sentences This temple seemed much 
more frequented than those of Canton, more, howeter, to trj 
fortunes by means of the blocks and sticks than for the purpose of 
worship 

In the tow n itself there is nothing w orth seeing but its environs , 
but the whole island is enchantingly beautiful, though the scenery 
cannot be called grand or sublime, as it w’ants the chief elements 
of grandeur and sublimity — high mountains The highest hill, on 
which stands the governor's house and the telegraph, is scarcely 
more than 200 feet in altitude, but delightful is the fresh luxu- 
riant verdure, the beautiful gardens round the houses of the 
Europeans, the extensive plantations of costly spices, the elegant 
areka and feather palms, whose slender trunks attain a height of 
100 feet, and terminate in a superb crown of feather-liko leaves, 
diffenng from all other species of paints in the fresh green of 
their hue , and, lastly, the beautiful jungles in the back ground, 
and all these charms are yet more striking when the traveller 
comes, as I did, from the dungeon Canton, or from the desolate 
environs of the town of Victoria 

The whole island is traversed with fine roads, of which those 
that wind along the sea-shore are the most frequented Here are 
seen a number of handsome equipages, hoises from New Holland, 
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Java, and even from England* Besides the heautifnl European 
carnages, palanquins are much in use, covered and shut in on all 
sides with bhnds One horse only is harnessed to it ; and the attend- 
ants run by the side of the vehicle. I could not conceal my dishke 
of this barbarous custom , but I was told that v hen the attempt 
was made to abolish it the servants themselves had objected, and 
preferred running beside the carriage to sitting or standing upon 
it They sometimes cling to the horse or the vehicle, and arc 
dragged along with them 

A day seldom passed on which we did not dnve out Twice a 
week a splendid mihtary band played on the Esplanade close to the 
sea, and there rode or walked nil the fashionable world carnage 
followed carnage, and young men, on horseback and on foot, 
crowded round them, so that one might have fancied oneself in the 
midst of Europe But I found more pleasure in visiting the plan- 
tations and other places than in viewing over again the old 
European life. I went frequently to the nutmeg and clove plan- 
tations, to enjoy their balsamic fragrance The nutmeg-trees arc 
enveloped from top to bottom in foliage, and attain the size of fine 
apricot -trees : they begin to spread from the lower part of the 
trunk , the leaves are bright and ghttenng, as if varmshed, and 
the fruit resembles perfectly a yellowish brown-speckled apricot 
TVTien npe it bursts of itself^ and displays a round kernel about tho 
size of a nut, covered with a kind of net-work of a beautiful deep 
red , this net-work is the so called nutmeg bloom, or mace. It is 
carefully detached from the nut, and dried in the shade, dunng 
the process it is frequently sprinkled with sea water, ns other- 
wise the fine crimson colour changes to yellow or black in 
addition to this web the nutmeg is surrounded by a slight dehcilc 
shell The nut itself is likewise diied, smoked, and then steeped in 


sea water, mingled with a slight solution of lime, to prevent its 
becoming rancid "Wild nutmeg-trees are found in Singapore 
The clove-tree is somewhat smaller, and the foliage is by no 
means so beautiful as that of the nutmeg-tree Tlie clove is the 
undeveloped flower-bud , when gathered they are first dried in 
smoke, and then for a short time laid in the sun 

The areka nut grows in clusters of from ten to twenty under ic 
leafy crown of the palm of the same name The fruit is somew la 


Horses do not breed in Singapore, and must 
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l-rgcr tlnn Ihr mUmcp, nu<l th<' ojitwnnl flirll of fo briplit poMcn -x 
lui'' tlint t1ic\ lil,< tlif pilili tl rn>t'< fti'-])! rnl< <1 to n Clin*-tinn'^ 
irof. 'I lio 1 tmi 1 r< tnlilt tin nutmi p. Init vitliimt tln> ntl-hkc 
cMtrml ro\cnnp it i« dri<«l in tlif 

Tlii< nut, wrii'i'f 1 in lx tc5-l( if, 'liplitl) fniLtircd ^^llll lime 
dll' iiTi'fl from Ininit hlulU n clu\.< «1 botli 1>) mtnr^ nml (’liinc'c 
trlun n Iitlli' tfilx.rro i-j niM* <l it jinxltict s n Mood-ntl jnic', nnd 
pM*! tlic iiuuith of tln' rli>i\<r n tnil) ilinholirnl nrinco , 
<':])(f'nlh wlicn, •’<; f-itininth tlic ct-x ^\ltll tlio Cliiin 'n, tlio 
tutlt in filcil ddvin I. ml ftiini<l lihrl '1 iio iip'-l tune I Fiw mrli n 
Fpt'clndo 1 Tin<; <inite fnplit<nicl 1 tlinnplit tin tinn linl injured 
liim'flf in roinn mt\, 'iinl IitI Im' nnnit'i full uf Mixxl 

(liiL dm 1 \iMl<xl n 'ipu iinnuf-’i *iir\ '1 Ite n\r ^^po ronici 
fro.n tlix in ipliliotinnp I'-litnl <if llerroiin t>, nml i*- tin pith (if n «Iiort 
tliicl 'ti mnna p dtn tr< <• 'I lie tni i» nit den.n in it' Fnrntli 
iplit 1( nptlu\•l^ F, nnd tlie pitli, nliicli i' found in print nluiii- 
dnnee. I' clean d of tin* fdi'^v *■, pre^'id into iin^c*-, nnd drii d in the 
'un or lij the fin In tin*- coinhtion it' rolmiri' y Hon idi. for 'otne 
da\ s It iind( rp(x ' rt pe it< d i.atirmpF ulnn it lx rojm i of n fine 
Mhilc, It III then dntd npain,cru'lnd i itli n ninidi n rolh r, nnd pa“i‘d 
tliroiiph (I Inir fi' M* 'i in fiin m lute flour n tlnn put into n Inn n f''n, 
vlnclii' prcMounU watend inn \ era pn ulinr f nlnon, 1>\ tin \ ori.- 
man tal inp water in Insinoiitli, i nddi-ch irpinp it o\i r tin Inn n Id e 
n fine run In tlu' fan the flour i< wdl f*h i1 1 n h\ a rniiph of work- 
men, nnd a.'ntend from time to tinn in tin* rann i xtniortlinnrj 
inannir, till it forni'i into praim , it is then thrown into larpe flnl 
ki-tlhs nnd dn<d rlowlj oeer tin* firi , hi inp rtirn d coii'tnnth 
La'th, It isjviFFid once more thronph n coirMr nt\i, in whnli 
the coar'ir primp are left. '1 he fnrtorj \.n' n 1 irpe open sin d, 
With a roof mpportod on trunks of trei « 

I a. as indebted to the Kindin*-s of JIeF*-rs Ibhii and M< air foi 
aaerj int< re'tinp exciirMon into the jnnple 'J ho pi nth nn n, four 
in nuinher, a,( n* armed aaitli tlnir pnn«, as the) pnipo'id seil.inp 
for a tiper, md il aans morioat*r neie"ary to he jiroaided for the 
chance of nnetinp with bear', aaild haaim, or larpe perjients. e* 
droac to tlic naer Gallon, aahere two boats aven* in readinc'S loi 
oiir part) , bi fore einbarkinp, hoaaiaer, we* wont to look at a siipar 
boilmp near the naer 'I In* mip.tr was piled tip in fheaaes bcloro 
tlic building but only fo much ns can be boiled in one day is cut at 
once, as it turns sour bj the heat The cane is crushed m met'd 
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cylinders^ tirheiice the jmce rans into great kettles, in winch it is 
boiled and cooled, and afterwards dried m earthen vessels 

After we had seen the process, we entered onr boat, and pro- 
ceeded np the river. We soon fonnd ourselves in the midst of a 
primeval forest, and the navigation became more difficnlt at every 
stroke of the rudder, on account of the many trees that had fallen 
into the water Sometimes we were obhged to get out of the boat, 
and lift or pusb it over, and sometimes to he down flat in it, in 
order to force a way under the prostrate trunks that spanned the 
stream like so many bridges Shrubs thick set ivith thorns embar- 
rassed us on all sides, and even some single leaves were of so gigantic 
a size as to form a hindrance , these leaves belong to a species of 
^ grass-palm, called Mnngkuany ; they are nearly five inches broad 
' near the stem, and about twelve feet long, and as the river in that 
part scarcely exceeded ten in width, they reach from one bank to 
the other The objects of natural heanty were, however, so many 
that such obstacles were easily home with, if they did not perhaps 
actually enhance the enjoyment The forest offered underwood, 
parasite plants, palms and ferns in the nchest luxuriance, the 
latter, sometimes sixteen feet in height, formed as good a shelter 
from the burning sun as the palms and other trees My satisfaction 
was not a little increased when I saw some monkeys springing 
from branch to branch in the tree-tops, and I heard the cnes of 
others not far off . for this was the first time I had seen these 
creatures in a state of nature , cud I rejoiced in my heart that none 
of the gentlemen succeeded in hittmg the playful httle creatures 
They were more fortunate with some magnificent lorys (a species 
of parrot with the lovehest plumage), and squirrels. Onr attention 
was, however, soon drawn to a more formidable object , we 
observed some dark body between the branches of a tree, which on 
nearer inspection proved to he a large serpent coiled up, and 
probably on the watch for prey ventured to approach pretty 
near ; but it remained motionless with its ghttenng eye fixed upon 
us, and not suspecting its approaching fate ; the first discharge Int 
the side of the creature , and quick ns Lghtmug the tail was 
round the tree, while it darted forward, but a few more well 
directed shots put an end to it, when wc steered directly under the 
tree to which it hung. One of our Malays made a noose of touga 
orasSj and passing it over the creature s head, dragged it in o - 
boat ; be told us that we should be sure to meet with another, a= 
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this kind of serpent is always found in couples. The gentlemen in 
the second boat, had, in fact, found and killed another, which also 
had hung suspended from the bough of a largo tree These ser- 
pents were of a dark green colour, w itli beautiful j ellow stripes, and 
about twelve feet long , I was told they belonged to the boa 
species 

After a voyage of eight English miles in four hours we quitted 
the boat, and followed a narrow path which brought us to some 
cleared spaces in w hicli pepper and gamble were grow n 

The pepper-bush is a slender shrub-hke plant, which, supported 
on props, attains a height of from fifteen to eighteen feet , the fruit 
grows in small grape-hke clusters these are at first red, then 
green, and lastly black The shrub begins to bear in the second 
year , but the white pepper is the production not of nature, but of 
art, and made by dipping the black pepper repeatedly in sea-w ater, 
by which process it becomes whitish The gamble docs not grow 
higher than eight feet , the leaves are the only part made use of , 
they are stripped off and boiled down in large kettles The thick 
juice is then put into broad wooden vessels, dned in the sun and 
cut into pieces three inches long and packed The gamble is of 
some importance to the dyers, for whose use it is sent to Europe 
Gamble and pepper are alw ays planted together, because the latter 
is manured with the gamble leaves after they have been boiled 

The plantations are managed and indeed almost all work in 
Sing.apore is done by freemen, whose labour I was assured was 
cheaper than that of slaves Wages are excessively low, a common 
labourer receiving three dollars monthly without food or dwelhng, 
yet on this he can subsist and even mamtain a family His house, 
or leaf-covered hut, he builds himself, his food consists of small 
fish, tuberous roots, and vegetables , and his wardrobe causes him 
no great outlay, smee out of the town he wears simply a cloth round 
his loins, and no other garment whatever • the children go quite 
naked, and the women alone can be said to be clothed 

The plantations, which we reached about ten o’clock, were cul- 
tivated by Chinese Besides their huts we found here a httle 
wooden temple which we made use of as an inn The altar was 
qmckly covered with the provisions furnished us by Madame Behr, 
but instead of offering them to the gods we devoured them our 
sinful selves and with an excellent appetite When “ the rage of 
hunger was appeased ” we had the serpent we had caught skinned. 
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and the carcass given to the Chinese labourers. They gave us to 
nnderstand that they vrould not touch it, which surprised me not a 
little, as the Chinese eat anything , but subsequently I -was convinced 
that this abstinence was only pretended, for when, after the lapse 
of some hours, we returned from a hunting expedition, and I 
entered one of their huts, I found them all collected round a huge 
dish in which lay certain round pieces of roasted flesh which had, 
beyond a doubt, made part of the serpent’s body . the people would 
fain have bidden their banquet, but 1 came boldly up to them, 
offered some money, and requested to taste it I fbund the flesh 
extraordinarily fine and delicate, more so, I think, than that of 
young chickens 

The creepers and orchidem are by no means so numerous in the 
woods as in those of Brazil, nor were the trees so close together, 
but some of the latter were most magnificent specimens, reaching a 
height of above 100 feet The trees I most admired were the 
ebony and kolvn trees . the former yields two kinds of w ood a 
brownish yellow nnd and the core of the trunk, which is ranch 
harder and black, — this is the true ebony. 

The kohm tree has so strong an odour of garhc that it is per- 
ceptible at some distance • the iiruit has the same flavour and is 
much used by the natives , the Europeans find both smell and 
taste too powerful • I just touched a piece of the Irtsh hark and 
my fingers smelt of it the next morning 

Although Singapore is an island, and all posable pains have been 
taken to annihilate the race of tigers, the effort has been hitherto 
unsuccessful The government gives a premium of 50 dollars for 
every tiger, and the club of Singapore merchants the same the 
beautiful skin is also the property of the hunter, and even tbc 
flesh brings a profit, as it finds -a ready market among the Chine's 
but as tigers are numerous m Malacca, whence they swim over the 
narrow strait that separates that pemnsula from Singapore, it 
would seem impossible quite to nd the island of them 

The fruits of Singapore are numerous and excellent one of the 
best IS the mangustin, which is said to thnve nowhere but m 
Singapore and Java It is about the size of a middling apple , the 
nnd about a third of an inch thick, dark green within deep 
and contams a white pnlp divided into four or five quarferr t a 
flavour is exquisite, and it almost melts in the mouth Tjw pm 
apple is more jnicy, sweeter, and much larger than that of Canto 
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I saw some wLicli weighed o\ cr 4 lbs "Wliole fields are covered 
w ith them, and in the season they may he bought at from 300 
to 400 for a dollar . they are generally eaten ith salt Another 
fruit 13 the sour-Eop, which is also ircqucntly found of some pounds 
■weight . it IS of a green colour c\tcmnlly, the flesh v hitisli or a 
very pale yellow, inth a strong flavour of strawberries, and, like 
these, IS eaten nith -wine and sugar The gitnialoh resembles a 
pale orange in appearance, but is fi%o times as large many 
people prefer it to the orange , it is, however, neither so sweet nor 
so juicy Of all these vegetable dainties, however, the custard- 
apple, in my opinion, deserves the prize , the pulp, in uhich a black 
kernel is embedded, is extremely \\ lute, of delicious flavour, and 
about the consistence of butter it is eaten with small spoons 

Some days before my departure from Singapore I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the funeral of a wealthy Chinese Tlie procession 
passed our house, and in spite of the extreme heat I joined and 
accompanied it to the grave, a distance of some miles The cere- 
monies at the grave lasted two hours, but I was too much interested 
to qmt It till they were over 

The piocession was opened by a priest, at whose side walked a 
Chinese bearing a lantern tu o feet high, over which u ns throw n a 
white cloth then came two musicians, one armed with a drum on 
which he gave a roll from time to time, the other wnth a pair of 
cj-mbals then came the coffin attended by a servant cany ing a 
large umbrella over the head by the side the eldest son or nearest 
male descendant walked with hair unplaited, and bearing a white 
flag The relations were all in deep mourning, that is, entirely 
clothed in white , the men had caps, also w bite, on their heads, and 
the women were muffled from head to foot in white cloths The 
fnends who attended observed no particular order in their march, 
but all wore a wlute cloth round their head, arm, or body One of 
these persons when he obsen ed me follow ing the procession, offered 
me a strip of white stuff, which I wound round my arm 

The coffin itself was covered 'with a dark cloth , some garlands 
of flow ers hung about it, and nee tied up in a cloth lay upon it 
Four-and-twenty men carried the coffin upon enormous poles, and 
a good deal of stir and bustle was made in changing the bearers, 
who were sometimes laughing and sometimes quarrelling No 
appearance either of gnef or devotion w ns observed in the general 
body , some were smoking, some eating, and several men carrying 
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raised a fearfal outciy ; but as far as I observed, not an eje ivas 
moistened 

After this ceremony, dressed fowls, ducks, pork, fruits, pastry, 
and a dozen cups and a pot full of tea n ere arranged in two rou s on 
tbe grave, six painted wax candles were lighted and stuck in the 
earth by tbe food , and all this time some of the assistants were 
constantly burning gold and silver paper, of which there was a vast 
quantity consumed The eldest son now again approached the 
grave, bowing repeatedly, till his forehead touched the earth Six 
perfumed tapers of twisted paper were then handed to him, whieh 
he waved several times in the air, and then gave back to the 
assistants, who stuck them in the ground , and this rite n as re- 
peated by the other relations 

During the whole weary time the pnest had kept at a distance 
from the grave, comfortably seated under the shade of a prodigious 
umbrella. He now advanced, repeated a short praj er, tinkling a 
bell from time to time, — and his part of the ceremony was over. 
The food was taken away, the tea poured over the grave, and the 
procession returned to the town in excellent spirits, to the acompa- 
niment of music, i\ hich had been heard from time to time during 
the whole ceremony The food, I was told, it was usual to distri- 
bute among the poor 

The day after I was a spectator of the celebrated Feast of 
Lanterns On every house, on every projection of the roof, on 
lofty poles, &c, hung countless lanterns of coloured gauze and 
paper, tastefully decorated and pamted with the figures of gods, 
warriors, and animals In the courts and gardens, or where these 
were wanting, m the open street, before the houses, large tables were 
placed, on which were reared pyramids of food of various kinds 
and fruits, amid flowers and lamps innumerable. The inhabitants 
were roaming in crowds through the streets, courts, and gardens 
tiU past midnight, when the comestibles were vigorously attacked 
by the proprietors and their friends This festival pleased me 
extremely, and in nothing more than the striking propriety of the 
demeanour of the crowd , every thing was looked at, admired, or 
criticised, but nothing was touched. 

The climate of Smgapore is very agreeable in comparison with 
that of other places near the line Dunng my stay there, from 
tbe 3rd of September to the 8th of October, the heat, within 
doors, rarely exceeded 23° (Reaumur) and 38° in the sun , and 
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even this was not intolerable, as every morning brought a fresh 
sea breeze 

Singapore promises shoitly to become the central point of India 
for steam navigation Vessels from Hong Kong, Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, and Europe, and Dutch ships of war from Batavia, 
touch here regularly every month , and steam vessels from Manilla 
and Sydney ivill, no doubt, arrive as regularly at no distant time 


CEYLON 

Departure from Singapore —The Island of Penang —Ceylon — Points dt 
Galle — Excursion to the Interior — Colombo — Kandy — The Temple 
Dagoha — Capture of Elephants — Return to Colombo and Poinle dt 
Galle — Departure 

On the 7th of October I left Singapore for Ceylon, by the 
“ Braganza,” an English steam vessel of 350 horse power Tlir 
distance is about 1,500 miles 

# The accommodation on board this vessel differed in some respects 
from the former, but was very nearly as bad I and my fellow- 
passengers,* four in number, dined alone, and had even a Mulatto 
to wait on us , but he was suffering under elephantiasis, and the 
Eight w’as not calculated to improve the appetite 

We passed through the strait of Malacca, and did not, dunng 
the 7th and 8th, lose sight of land 

• The foreground of Malacca is hilly , and farther in the interior 
of the country, these hills rise to mountains. To the left lay 
several mountain islands, which entirely concealed Sumatra from 
our new 

Our crew consisted of seventy-nine persons, Chinese, Jfalnyj, 
Cingalese, Bengalese, Hindoos, and Europeans , and at their mcal^ 
the different country people usnally kept together All 
enormous vessels, containing rice, and smnU bowls of curry 
before them , and pieces of dried fish served them for bread The 
curry was poured over the nee, rolled by the hand into svaa 

® One of these passengers had been turned out of the chief cainn, liccausc t 
svas not, it was said, quite in his right senses, and did not air-ays ' 

sras about The chief cabin passengers found this unpleasant, and the "P ' 
tooL upon him to order the poor man to the second, retaining, Iioircrer, le 
for the first 
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IdowIs, and thrust into their mouths -with a piece of fish , hut a full 
half of the portion usually fell back again into the dish 

The costume of the greater number of these men was simple in 
the highest degree, being merely a pair of linen drawers The 
head was generally cov ered with a miserable, dirty turban, or in 
default of a turban, a coloured rag, or a sailor’s old cap The 
Malays wrap long cloths round their heads, of which a portion is 
thrown over the shoulder The Chinese adhere closely to their 
national costume , and the coloured servants of the officers alone are 
well and tastefully dressed , they we-ar white trowsers and n aist- 
coats, and white girdles, coloured silkjackets, and small embroidered 
caps, or handsome turbans 

The manner in which the coloured people were treated was 
anything but Christian-hke thrusts, cuffs, lacks, and brutal n ords 
were but too plentiful , and the meanest European permitted him- 
self the coarsest freedoms with them Poor creatures ' how is it 
possible they should love or respect so-called Christians ’ 

On the 9th of October we landed on the little island of Pmang 
Tlie town of the some name lies in a small plain , but not far off 
tlie town the ground rises into a chain of beautiful lulls, which 
give great beauty to the prospect. 

I obtained a furlough of five hours, which I made use of to 
traverse the town in a palanquin , and I even saw something of the 
country . but all I saw reminded me of Singapore. The town is not 
pretty, but the country houses, all standing in the midst of magni- 
ficent gardens, were beautifuk The island is crossed by many good 
roads 

I was told that one of the mountams afforded a lovely view over 
Pmang, a poruon of Malacca, and the sea , and there u as also a 
i\ aterfall to be seen , but unfortunately, I had not time to visit them^ 
The population of Pmang is -mostly Clunese, and all the small 
commerce and manual industry is in their hands 

On the 17th of October we approached the coast of Ceylon, and 
I gazed with eager curiosity on a country which had been de- 
scribed to me as a perfect Paradise, the chosen resting-place of our 
common father when he n as driven out of Eden , ns a proof of 
which fact the inhabitants point to the spots yet bearing his name 
— Adam’s Peak, Adam’s Bridge, &,c luas eager also to inhale 
the balsamic odours of winch so many travellers ’ "poken 
The island rose in wondrous beauty from the w-i ~ 
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did the many mountain chains that intersect it develope themselves , 
the highest summits were glittering in magic splendoui in the 
setting sun, while beneath hill, and valley, and cocoa forest la} in 
purple gloom. The aromatic odours, however, I was not favoured 
with , for I smelt nothing but the usual ship’s perfume — tar, coni, 
smoke, and oil 

Towards nine o’clock we neared Pointe de Galle , but ns the 
entrance is extremely dangerous, we anchored for the night On 
the following morning two pilots brought us safely into port 

We had scarcely landed befoie we were surrounded by scores of 
people offenng for sale cut precious stones, pearls, and various 
articles in tortoiseshell and ivory Those who understand these 
things might probably have made good bargains, but those who do 
not must beware how they allow themselves to be dazzled by tho 
splendour and size of the gems, as the natives are said to have 
learnt from the cunning Europeans the art of profiting by the 
Ignorance of their customers 


The position of Pointe de Galle is extremely beautiful in tlic 
foreground noble masses of rock, in the back stately palm forests 
stretching to the fortifications of the town The houses arc neat, 
low, and generally shaded by trees , and trees on either side form 
in many of the clean-kept streets beautiful avenues 
Pointe de Galle is the meeting-place of the steamers from China, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Suez • travellers from the three last places 
stop here twelve, or at most four-and-twenty hours, but those 
from China to Calcutta hare to wait ten or fourteen days for the 
steamer that is to carry them to their journey’s end and I was not 
at all sorry for this delay, for I profited by it to visit Candy 
From Pointe de Galle to Colombo there ore two conveyances 


the mail daily, and a coach belonging to a private company tlirco 
times a week , the distance is seventy-three English miles, and is 
traversed in ten hours a place in the mail costs thirty shillings, 
in the private vehicle only twelve, but being pressed for time 
was obliged to go by the moil. The road is magmficent-thcre 
is not a hill nor a stone to impede the horses, wliicli besides ore 
changed every eight mdes , the greater part of it lies near lo 
sea-sbore, through thick woods of cocoa-trecs the roads arc rc 
qnented and peopled as I have seldom before seen even in 
hamlet followed hamlet, and single dn ellings lay so thic ' ictwc - 
that we passed one every minute tho small towns n ere numcro , 
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of winch Cnllun, inlmhih d mo'^tU hj Ihiropcnns pleased me 
mn^t , mar Cailnn. on n rocl.j eminence In tlw coa'^t, is a small 
forlro'S 

aVlong the roido, nndur little shcdi roofed with pdm Icaacs, 
larcc ae^'cls filled willi w ittr a\ero placed, and cocoa shells for 
drinking cups laj lii"-ido tin in , a not le=s kiiidl} arrangement for 
the com enn nee of t rax I Hers \. ere “mail open st ill-, fnriiishi d with 
bcnclus mm} traxellcrs pass the night iiiider these places of 
eh( Iter 

'ilie const intl} moxing mnltitnde of earn iges and people inide 
the x\a} se,,nix<n short, and xieldtd almndant opporlnnitx for 
stiidxing tlic xanons component pirls of ilie population ofCexlon 
the majont , of course, are C iiigah '•i*, hiit here are aho foniul tlie 
various races of Indii, — 'ilahoim d ms, linear', Malihar^ Jloore, 
tTcwe, and there are cxen som** Hottentots Among tlic three 
former races I saw man} Ixantifiil and agrei able coiinlenances , 
indeed the Cing ile-e ho} s and xoniig men arc particnl irh hand- 
some 'Ihe} hax c dehc itc x\ ell-foriiu d fe itnrc-, and «tich slender 
elegant forms that the} might ev^il} be mi-t iken for girls, — an 
error to winch their manner of dres-mg the hair would not a little 
contribute, as the} w c ir no kind of cap or tnrh in, hnl conih the Iiiur 
back and twist it tip behind into u knot, secund b} a broid tor- 
toisosliell comb, four inehcs high Tins st}le of cm (f lire is not 
particular!} becoming to men I'lic 'Mahomedaiis ami Jew s liaxc 
more strongl} marked features, — the latter bear some rc'embliiuce 
to tlic Arabs, and lil^c llicinliaxen noble cist of countenance , they 
are easil} recognisable b} their sluiui hcids, long hoards, caps, and 
turbans Man} of the Indians xxe ir tiirb ins , the nmjorit}, how- 
ex cr, prefer a simple clotli thrown oxer the head the latter 
head-cox cring belongs also to llic jMnIa}P, and men from the 
Malabar coast The Hottentots idloxv their matted co il-blaek hair 
to f dl in disordcrl} masses ox er the forehead and neck None of 
these people, the Mahomedans and tdcixs excepted, trouble ihem- 
pelxcsmueh about dress Sonic xxcir short draxxcrs, and some 
kind of upper garment, but the majority arc contented with a cloth 
about a hand’s breath in width round the xxnist and drawn between 
tlie legs 

Of xvoineu I saw but few , and these only close to their dw ellings, 
whicli tlic} appear seldom to leaxe Their costume xxns extremely 
simple, — consisting merely of an apron, a short jacket, xvhieh 
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rather exposed than covered the upper part of the person, and n 
cloth thrown over the head many wore only a large shawl thrown 
in loose drapery round them The edges as well as the tips of the 
ears were pierced and decorated with car-nngs , neck, arms, and 
feet were adorned with chains and plates of silver and other metals, 
and one of the toes was encircled with a large and very massive 
ring 

One would have expected that in a country where the female 
sex IS kept so much secluded those persons would be closely 
veiled . but this was so little the case in Ceylon that many seemed 
to have forgotten both jacket and head-covering , and the old 
ladies were more particularly obhvious in this respect, thoiigli fhtir 
appearance was not inviting There were many beautiful and 
expressive faces among the younger women, hut they should not 
he seen without their upper covering, ns their breasts descend 
nearly to the loins 

The colour of the Cingalese vanes between light and dark 
brown, reddish brown, and copper-coloured the Hottentots arc 
black, but not of the shining sable of the negroes. 

The horror which these half-naked people have of ram and wet 
places IS singular During my excursion it began to rain a little, 
and in a moment the natives sprang like rope-dancers over every 
little puddle in their hurry to reach their huts, and hide tlicmselves 
from the dreaded shower those who were too fur off hold the 
leaves of the tahpot tree (corypha umbraculfera) over their lieatls 
by way of umbrella These leaves are four feet in diameter, end 
can be folded up like a fan, and such a giant leaf will shelter two 
persons very completely They have no such terror of the sun's 
rays, however powerful , but it is said that the thickness of their sculls 
and the fat lying beneath render the heat innocuous to the nnt.vi 

The carnages in use here are of a very peculiar construction , 
they are wooden two-wheeled cars, with a roof of palm have , 
projecting four feet before and behind, and thus forming a proftc 
tion against both sun and rain to the dnver These cars nre dnan 
by two oxen, harnessed at such a distance from the carrngt- tha* 
the dnver can run between them with perfect safety 

I made use of the half hour allowed for breakfast to go do vn to 
the sea-shore, where I saw a number of persons busilj . mp oyed 
upon some dangerous cliffs in the midst of a terrible surf ^ 
were loosening shell-fisli from the rock by' means of a Jon,, p t 
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wliile others plunged into the sea to secure the booty. I thought 
that men m ould hardly expose themselves to such danger merely 
for the sahe of oysters, and that there must he pearls in the shell 
Tint ivas not the case, however, and I afterwaids learnt, that 
althouch pearls w ere obtained in this manner, it was on the eastern 
coast onl} , and in the months of February and March The boats 
made use of were of two kinds the larger, w hich would hold 
forty peisons, was made of planks, fastened together and bound wnth 
ropes of cocoa-nut libie ,— the smaller resembled those I had seen in 
Tahiti, but looked jet more dangerous An excessively narrow, 
veiy shallow, hollowed trunk of a tree formed the body , the sides 
w ere raised a httle by a plank w itli spars laid lengthw ays and 
obhquely The vessel rose scarcely a foot and a half above the 
surface of the water, and the whole breadth at the upper part did 
not exceed a foot A piece of plank lay across by w ay of seat, but 
the rower could find room only by crossing one leg over the other. 

The greater part of the road laj, as I before said, through 
forests of cocoa-trees , the soil was sandy, and quite free from 
underw ood and creeping plants , but in those parts w here trees of 
more abundant fohage grew , the soil was rich, and both flourished 
in luxuriant profusion 

In the course of the journey we crossed four rivers, — the Txn- 
dui eh, the Bexiioch, Cattiira, and Pandura, two of w hich w e passed 
in boats, the others over pretty wooden bridges Tw o Enghsh 
miles from Colombo the cinnamon plantations begin On this 
side of Colombo all the country houses of the Europeans are 
situated they are extremely simple in constiuction, surrounded 
by walls and shaded by cocoa-trees At three o’clock in the 
afternoon our carnage rolled over two draw-bndges, and through 
two fortified gates into the town The site of Colombo is far 
more beautiful than that of Pointe de Galle, as it is much nearer 
the mountains I stopped the night here, and set oflf on the follow- 
ing morning with the post for the town of Candy, seventy-two 
English miles distant. 

Colombo is built over a great extent of ground "We drove 
through broad streets of endless length, between rows of beautiful 
houses, w ith verandahs and colonnades , and a strange ghastly effect 
was produced by a number of human forms lying stretched out 
under white cloths in these verandahs and arcades . at first I took 
them for corpses, but the number was too great, and I found at 
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length that they were only sleepers, for they began to move, and 
throw off their winding sheets The inhabitants of Colombo, I 
heard, think it more agreeable to sleep in the verandahs than in- 
side the houses 

A longbndge of boats crosses the important river Calanyganga, 
and when the road quits the sea-coast the character of the landscape 
begins to change considerably Fine rice plantations stretch over 
vast plains, whose tender green reminded me of our wheat-fields in 
spring The foliage of the woods becomes thicker, and the palms 
fewer , only here and there they steal, as it were, amonn- the 
stronger growth of the forest, rearing their tall heads ove'r all 
H^othing IS more beautiful than one of these vegetable Titans 
clothed to the veiy summit with the luxuriant chmhmg plants 

After we had advanced about sixteen English miles the ground 
began to rise, and we were soon shut in on all sides by high moun- 
tains, at the foot of which wo found relays of horses ready Tlio 
se\enty-two miles, although we ascended to a height of above 
2,000 feet, were traversed in eleven hours 

The nearer we approached Candy, the more vanod became the 
mountain scenery Now we were completely enclosed, now height 
was piled on height, and each mountain top seemed to surpass the 
other in beauty and in altitude , for the height of some thousand 
feet their sides were luxuriantly wooded, beyond, their nepcct 
became more rocky Not less interesting than the face of the 
country were the singular teams we encountered Cejlon it is 
well known, is neb in elephants, of whom many arc captured and 
made use of for v anous kinds of labour , and wc saw huge waggons 
filled with stones to mend the roads drawn by two and sometimes 
three elephants 

Four miles from Candy wc crossed the nver Mahavilagnngu, 
which 13 spanned by a magnificent bridge of satin-wood in a single 
arch , to this bndge the following tradition is annexed 

After the Cingalese were subdued by the English, they still 
cherished hopes of regaining their freedom, because an oracle ha 
announced that it would be as impossible for an tnemy to maintain 
a lasting dominion over them ns to unite tlic two banks of 1 
Mahavifagunga by a single road TThen the bndge was begun 
they laughed, thinking it an impossible undertaking , but "ov < 

It IS accomplished I was assured that all hopes of shaking off tao 
yoke were given up 
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Iscir llii' bridge n bolniuc pnrdtn i*. Inid oul,'\\bicb I visited the 
following dnj I wns nsloinslicd nt tlic bcniitiful ordt.r in winch it 
i« hept, ns well ns nl its wcnlth of flowcr=, plants, nnd trees 
Opposite tins gnrdcn Ik^ one of the 1 irgest sngnr plnntniiono, nnd 
in tlic neighbourliood nrc s(\crnl of coffee 

Ihe situation of Cnndr i' in ni\ opinion exquisite , some people 
nssert tint the nioiintnin- nrc too lunr, nnd tint the town lies in a 
bnsin Iffo, the Insni is mO't beniitifnl, and full of the nclicst 
negctntion Tlie town itself is little nnd ngl), nothing but a henp 
cf Einnll shops , the few hoii=cs inbnbiu d bj Luropenns, places of 
business, and the bnrmehs lie without the town on smnll cniincnces 
A part of the xnllc) i« filled bj Mist re enoir- of wntcr, surrounded 
hi rieliK wrought open ninsonr}, nnd sP ukd bj aiciuics of the 
might) tiilip-trcc Near one of these re trvoir' stnnds tlic cele- 
brated lluddha temple Dngohi built in the Moorish llindostan 
sl)le and riehl) decorated 

"When 1 left the coach, one of the passenger- rccoiiinicnded me 
to a good hotel, nnd w n® nl-o 'o obliging a® to c ill a until c to show 
me the house, but when I nncln d the hotel, I found that not a room 
was to be hnd, I requested the people of the hoii-i to mime another 
to 111 } guide, which the) did 'Ihe fillow led nit out of the town, 
pointed to a neighbouring hill, and g iv t me to iinder-t ind that the 
house indicntcd wns situntcd behind it As 1 saw thnt all the 
buildings In) considembl) nparl from each other I bchtted him, 
but when we came near the hill I saw in-ttnd of a house, a solitary 
loohing spot and a wood I would hnie turned back but m) guide 
pa)ing no attention to iii) signs inndc straight for the wood, where- 
upon 1 snatched m) portmniitenu from his shoulder and stood still 
He would hate taken it again b) force, when luikil) I espied at a 
little distance two English soldiers, to whom I c.illod for ns-istancc, 
on which the fellow instant!) made off I related iii) adientiirc 
to the soldiers, w ho coiigratulnlcd me on ni) escape, nnd took mo 
with them to the barracks, w here one of tlic officers w ns so kind as 
to send a person w ith me to an hotel 

Jfy first aisit ains to the temple Dagohn, which contains a pre- 
cious relic of Buddha, — one of the godV teeth 'Phe temple with its 
Eupemumernry buildings is Eurrounded h) w nils , the circuniferenco 
is inconsiderable, nnd the tabernacle w Inch contains the sacred tooth 
IS a small chamber scnrccl) tweiit) feet in diameter within reigns 
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the deepest darkness, as there are no windows, and a curtain is 
suspended before the door to keep out the externa] liglit tbeivahs 
and ceiling are overlaid with silk coienngs, iihicli, hon e\ er, have 
no ment but that of age. They were, it is true, wrought mtU 
gold threads, but not very richly, and I could not believe that the 
effect produced was ever so dazzling as some trav ellers have nsscrted 
A sort of altar plated ivith silver and M ith hangings, of v hicli the 
edges are set with precious stones, takes up one half of the space 
on this altar stands a clock-shaped cover, at least three feet in 
diameter at the lower end and about as much in height, and made 
of silver, thickly gilt, and adorned with a number of gems. A pea- 
cock in the centre is wholly composed of precious stones, but no 
great effect is produced alter all, as they arc i cry ill-placcd and 
\ clumsily set 

Under this large cover there are six smaller ones, said to be of 
pure gold, — the last of which conceals the precious tooth of the 
divinity The outer cover is secured by three locks, two of the keys 
belonging to which were deposited with the English governor, 
the third is in the keeping of the chief pnest of the temple, but 
a short time ago the government restored the tw o keys with great 
solemnity, and they are now in the custody of one of the Kadsclias 
(princes) of the island 

Tins rehc is only shown to pnnees or other great ones of flic 
earth ; meaner persons must content themselves with the avord of 
the priest, who is so good ns to describe its glones for a considera- 
tion Its dazzling whiteness shames the purest nory, its form 
surpasses all excellence hitherto beheld, and its size that of tlic 
largest ox-tooth Countless multitudes flock hither yearly to 
adore this sacred object Faith makes blessed, and there are 
many among Christian sects who believe in things demanding 
quite as strong a dose of credulity to accept- I remember in 
my youth to have been present at a yearly celebration at 
Calvaria, a place of pilgrimage in Gahcia. A great number 
of pilgrims flock hither yearly to fetch sphnters of the true 
cross The priests make httle crosses of wax, which they 
assure the credulous people contains each a morsel of the rca 
cross of Christ, these waxen crosses arc wrapped in paper and 
stand by hasketsfuU for distnbution, that is, for sale. Eveiy 
peasant takes at least three, one for the dwelbng, a second for 
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Stable, and a tliird foi tbe barn Tbe most e:xlrnordmnry part of 
the story nas, that this purchase had to be repeated evciy year, as 
the crosses lose their healing Tirtue in that space of time 

But to return to Cand} In a second temple adjoining the 
sanctuary are tn o gigantic statues of the god Buddha in a sitting 
postal e, said to be of pure gold (they are hollow) Before these 
colossal Buddhas stand whole row s of little Buddhas in crystal, 
glass, silver, copper, and other materials In the vestibule there 
are a number of divinities hew n in stone, and fragments of others, all 
very rude and stiff in workmanship in the midst stands a small 
monument resembling a reversed bell in shape, said to mark the grave 
of a Bralunin On the external walls of the temple there are some 
awful Ircscoes representing the eternal punishment of the wicked, 
human figures half or whole roasted, torn w ith red hot pincers, or 
swallowing fire, crushed between rocks, having the flesh cut piece- 
meal from the bodies, &.c , but fire plays the prmcipal part m the 
Buddhist hell 

The gates of the chief temple are of metal , the posts ivoiy On 
the former are some magnificent arabesques in high relief , on the 
latter similar decorations are inlaid Before the chief entrance 
four of the largest elephants’ tusks I ever saw are placed ns 
ornaments 

Banged round the court are the tents of the pnests they go 
constantly with their closely-shorn heads uncovered, and wear long 
hght yellow rohes tolerably sufficient as covenngs Foimerly 500 
priests were employed in the service of this temple alone, at 
present the divinity must put up w ith a few dozen 

The devotional service of the Buddhists seems to consist princi- 
pally in makmg offerings of flowers and money Llormng and 
evemng an ear-sphtting music called Tam-tam is performed before 
the gates of the temple, accompamed by a frightful drumming and 
fifing within Shortly after the commencement of this concert, 
people come thronging from all sides, carrying baskets full of the 
most beautiful flowers, with which tbe pnests decorate the altars 
with a taste and elegance that can scarcely he exceeded 

There are many other temples in Candy, hut only one at all worthy 
of note It hes at the foot of a rocky hill, out of which a statue of 
Buddha, six and thirty feet high, is cut, and protected by an elegant 
httle vaulted temple The divinity is painted in the most glaring 
colours The walls of the temple are overlaid with a fine red- 
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coloured cement, dmded into comportments, in ivlnch the imnco 
of Buddha is repeated in fresco Vishnu, another of their dirinitie=, 
IS also here represented , I ivas particularly struck by the beauty 
and freshness of the colours on the southern wall of this temple- 
There also is a monumental stone, similar to that in the temple 
Dagoha, not however within the walls, but under God's free 
heaven, and shaded by some venerable trees 

Schools taught by the priests are frequently found in the vicinity 
of the temples Near this one we saw about a dozen boys (the 
girls are not allowed to attend schools) busied in wnting The 
copies were veiy beautifully written with n style on narrow palm 
leaves, and the same material served the boys as copy-books The 
valley traversed by the Mahavtlaganga well rewards the trouble 
’ of the walk to view it A range of wavy hills runs through it, 
whose sides form regular terraces planted with rice or coffee 
Nature is here young and vigorous, and yields a nch harvest to 
the diligence of the cultivator Thick dusky groves of palms and 
other trees of wore abundant foliage form the shade of the picture, 
and mountains clothed in verdure of velvet softness, and wild 
romantic dark grey rocks, the back-ground 

I saw many of tbe highest mountains in Ceylon, but not, 
unfortunately, the most celebrated, Adam’s Peak This moun* 
tain, 6,500 feet in height, is said to be so steep on the last 
peak, that it has been necessary to hew out steps in the rock 
through whicb an iron chain is drawn Tlic labour of the bold 
climber is however nchly repaid On the highest lc\ el a faint 
impression of a foot, five feet in length, is to he traced, by tbe 
Jlabomedans said to be the foot-print of our common father , by tlic 
Buddhists, that of their large-toothed divinity Many thousands 
of both sects make it the object of a yearly pilgnmage 

In Candy, tbe palace of tbe former king or emperor of Ceylon 
is still to be seen, n handsome walled building, but offenng htt 
that is peculiar , I should have taken it for a European work t 
consists of a somew hat elevated ground floor with large window', 
and handsome porticoes resting on pillars The only thing ri. 
markable in this palace is a spacious ball, the walls of wbic i atc 
adorned ivitb some coarse and stiff reliefs representing nnima ^ 
Since the native monarch of Ceylon has been dismissed from oU'-s 
by the Engbsb, the resident or governor of that nation m m i 
this palace 
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If I liad timed my \ isit to Cnnd}' fourteen days earlier, I might 
have witnessed an elephant hunt, or rather an elephant capture. 
For this object the hanks of a river frequented by these animals is 
sought, and a great space enclosed within piles, to w hich various 
narrow paths strongly enclosed lead A decoy elephant led w itlnn 
this space allures his thirsty fellows by his cry, who, once entangled 
within the passages, can no longer escape, and thej' are driven by 
the yells and outcries of the hunters into the greater space The 
finest animals are taken alive and guarded, till hunger renders 
them so tame as to submit to receive a noose round them, and to 
follow the tame elephants unresistingly , the animals inferior in 
size and beauty are killed or set at liberty again, according as thay 
possess tusks more or less valuable 

The preparations for such a capture, the seeking out the crea- 
tures to drive them towards the watering place, enclosing the space, 
&c , are often the work of several w eeks The elephant is sometimes 
hunted simply by armed men , but this is dangerous It has, 
as IS well known, only one very vulnerable point, the middle 
of the forehead if this is hit, the huge animal may be destroyed 
by the first shot , but if it miss, wme to the hunter, — the infuriated 
beast will trample him to death in a few minutes The elephant is, 
however, by nature a peaceable animal, and does not readily attack 
men 

The Europeans make use of the animal for draught and for 
carrying burdens, but the natives chiefly for riding and for state 

After a stay of three days I returned to Colombo, where I had 
to remain another day, as it was Sunday, when no mail is de- 
spatched I went to the Catholic charch, w hicli was full of Irish 
soldiers and Portuguese , the latter were very richly dressed in 
silk stufis and pearl ear-rings, precious stones round their necks 
and arms, and gold and silver chains on their ancles 

In the afternoon I visited the cinnamon plantations, of which 
theie are many in the vicinity of Colombo The cinnamon-trees 
or shrubs are planted in rows , their height does not at the utmost 
exceed nine feet , the blossoms are white and scentless From the 
fruit, which IS smaller than an acorn, oil is obtained , when the 
fruit IS crushed and boiled the oil swims at the top it is used for 
lighting, mingled with cocoa-nut oil The cinnamon harvest takes 
place twice in the year the first, called the great harvest, from 
April to duly, the second, the little harvest, from November till 
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J anuary The hark is pulled off the slender branches with a knife, 
and dned in the sun, bj nhich process it acquires a yellowitli or 
brown colour The finest cinnamon is light jellon, and about 
the thickness of card-board Tlie fine cinnamon-oiI used m medi- 
cine is obtained fiom the cinnamon itself it is shaken in a vessel 
full of water, in which it is steeped for eight or ten days, 
the whole is then thrown into a still, and distilled over a slow fire , 
on the surface of the water thus obtained the oil after a short time 
collects, and is removed with the greatest care 
Among the animals of Ceylon, after the elephants, Inasmo^t 
interested by the ravens Their numbers and their tameness are 
remarkable In every bttle town and village they arc to be 'cen 
in multitudes round the doors and at the windows, picking iipiiliat- 
ever is to be found , and they perform here the same service as the 
dogs do among the Turks, that is, they act as scavengers Tlic 
horned cattle are small and provided wnth fleshy humps between the 
shoulder-blades, which are considered an especial dainty 

In Colombo and Pointe de Gralle there are many white biiffuIo'’3 
of a large race belonging to the English government, and which 
were brought hither from Bengal They arc used for hcav} 
draught 

Among the fruits the pine-apple is admirable for size and flavour. 
The temperature I found pretty moderate, especially in Cand}, 
which lies high, and w here after much rain it was almost cold 
In the mornings and evenings the tliennoraetcr fell to G1 
(Fahr ) , at noon in the sun it did not nse nbov e 79° In Colonibi'i 
and Pointe de Galle the weather was beautiful, and 7° warmer 
than in Candy. 

On the 26th of October I left Colombo for the peninsula c, 
India, by an Engbsh steamer 
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BENGAL 

Calcuila — Mode of Life of Europeans — The Hindoos — Things to he 
seen in the Toicn — Visit to a Bahoo — Religious Festival — Dying 
Houses, and Places for Burning the Dead — Makomedan andEuropean 
Weddings 

Tue first land whicli you catcli a glimpse of on approaching Cal- 
cutta IS flat and sandy, and without the shghtest pretensions to 
natural beauty 

We made it on the 2nd of November, and saw at the same 
time ten or twelve ships, among them some of the great East 
Indiamen, which, like ourselves, were bound for the wealthy city. 
Towards evening we had neared the mouth of the giant river, 
which pours such n flood into the ocean that several miles from its 
mouth the water tastes quite fresh , and I filled a glass from the 
sacied tide of the Ganges, and drank it to the health of my dear 
ones in my native land 

As you enter the Hoogly, one of its seven branches, you see 
boundless plains extending along both shores, — fields of rice, u ith 
sugar plantations, and palms, bamboos, and trees with vaiious 
kinds of foliage scattered about them, and the richest vegetation 
clothing the ground quite to the water’s edge. As we proceeded 
up the river we saw boats of a very singular construction ; the 
fore-part almost level with the water, and the stern about seven 
feet high Half-naked men, too, began to make their appearance, 
and here and there a very poor-looking village, with huts made of 
clay or palm branches, and covered with rice straw thatch or tiles 
About fifteen miles below Calcutta a palace-like building made 
Its appearance, with a pleasant dwelling-house beside it , this was 
a cotton factory, and from this point many most elegant mansions 
in the Greek-Italian style, and richly ornamented with columns, 
terraces, Ac., presented themselves on both sides of the riv er , but 
we flew too quickly past to catch more than a glimpse of them 
JIany ships of the largest size sailed by, — steamers dashed up and 
down, taking them in tow, and the strange and animating bustle 
constantly increased, and made it easy for us to see that we were 
approaclung the metropolis of Asia We anchored at Garderich, 
some nules below Calcutta, and our engineer took compassion on 
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One very remarkable building of Benares is the Obscmforv, 
built under the renoinied Emperor Akbar, more tiian 200 }earN’ 
ago TJiere are no telescopes or instruments of tlic onbmr) 
kind but aU that there are, are constructed of massnc frcc-ftom. 
On a raised terrace, which you reach by a flight of stone steps, 
stand tables of an exactly circular form, and others of half and 
quarter circles, full of lines, characters, and writing With 
these instruments the Brahmins hare long made, and still make, 
their calculations We found several of them husily engaged in 
writing when we entered Many of the Brahmins, as is known, 
give instruction in astronomy, Sanscrit, and other scientific 
subjects 

Another of the sights of Benares is the abode of the Sacred Apes 
— some enormous mango-trees in the suburb of Diirgakund As w c 
approached the trees, the animals perhaps perceived that wo w ore 
coming to pay them a visit, for they came without nny shj-ness 
quite close to us , but wlien the servant, w horn arc had sent for 
somethingto feed them with, came back, it was arousing to «ce the 
merry' little race hurrying to us from all quarters — the streets, tlic 
roofs of the houses, and the tops of the trees — leaping and running 
with the most comic agility In a few moments wo were entinsui 
in a circle of some hundreds of them, mostly about tivo fact Jngh, 
and of a dirty yellow colour, fighting and wrestling in the drolh -t 
way with each other for the fruit and corn thrown to tin in Jim 
oldest, or largest among them, played tlio commander, and win r- 
ever he sawn dispute going on, sprang towards the tontending 
parties, gnnned, muttered, aud distributed cuffs to one and th<‘ 
other till theyjutnped away. It was the largest and mo-t aniiniiig 


company of apes that I had ever seen 

Among the thousands of temples to he found in Bcnare^, tiv 
are worth seeing, much less describing — but among the tilings tint 
interested me I may mention an indigo plantation, wlinli wn 
the first I bad seen— -and an Indian pnnee, namely tlm Itajnh ot 
Benares, to whom I bad tbe honour of being introduced II: 
indigo is a sbrub-bke plant two or three fuct high, with dilRi 
blue green leaves, wdiich at the harvest time, about the month -u 
An<rust, are cut off close to the stem, tied into hundln 1''”’ ' 
great wooden tubs Planks arc then laid on them, and great 'to . 
to cause a pressure, and then water is poured over them, and 
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a day or two the liquor begins to ferment In this process of fer- 
mentation lies the principal difficulty, and every thing depends on 
allowing it to continue just the proper time When the water has 
acquired a dark green colour it is poured off into other tubs, mixed 
with lime, and stirred with wooden shovel^ till a blue deposit 
separates itself from the water, which is then allowed to run off 
The remaining substance, the indigo, is then put into linen bags, 
through w Inch the moisture filters, and ns soon as the indigo is 
dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed up 

For my visit to the rajah I was indebted to a travelling com- 
panion, Mr Law On the day when it was to take place, I found 
a splendidly adorned boat w aiting for us near the bank of the river, 
and on the opposite side w as a palanquin, w Inch was to carry us 
to the residence of the pnnee, the citadel Ramnaghur, which 
hes on the left hank of the Ganges abo\ e the town We were 
soon before the entrance of the palace, a lofty and majestic-looking 
gate — and I hoped, therefore, that in the interior I should find an 
edifice of corresponding grandeur , hut in this I was disappointed, 
for I saw only irregular courts, and small unsymmetrical buildings, 
without any pretension to either taste or luxurj In one of the 
courts on the ground floor was a simple hall supported on columns , 
and full, overfull indeed, of European furniture, with some 
wretched daubs of pictures hanging on the walls The court, 
however, was crowded with attendants, who contemplated us with 
great attention 

The rajah now' made his appearance, accompanied by his brother, 
and some other great men, and followed by a crowd of attendants, 
whom from their appearance I could hardly distinguish from them 

The two princes were very richly dressed in gold-embroidered 
satin, with their caps set w’lth diamonds, silk shoes thickly worked 
in gold, and large brilliant rings on their fingers The brother, 
a hd of nineteen, whom the rajah had adopted ns his son, wore a 
w'hite turban, with a costly agraffe of diamonds and pearls, large 
pearls in his ears, and large heavy bracelets rich with gems The 
elder prince was a handsome man with a good-natured and intellec- 
tual expression , the younger did not please me so well 

"We had scarcely taken our places before laige silver bowls were 
brought with elegantly wrought nargilehs, which we were invited 
to smoke We returned thanks for the honour, but declined it, and 

I 
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tbe prince smoked alone — but never more than a fen puffs out of 
one nargileb, he n ouid then lay it aside, and another and hand- 
fiomer one was presented to him. The deportment of the ryah 
was both decorous and lively, and I regretted my inability to 
converse with him otherwise than through an interpreter 

He inquired whether I had ever seen a natsch or festive dance, 
and on my replying in the negative, ordered one to be esbibitcd 
immediately 

In about half an hour two dancing-girls and three musicians 
made their appearance , the dancers n ere dressed in gold-cni- 
broidered muslin and wide trowsers, which descended to the ground, 
quite covering the shoeless feet, and they made animated luoi l- 
ments with their arms, hands, and fingers, and sometimes with the 
feet, on w'hich they wore silver bells, wliile tlic musiemns stood 
behind them playing, two of them on four-sinnged instruments, 
something like our violins, and the otlicr on small drum’ Sonu- 
times the dancers formed pretty graceful figures and draperies « jth 
their upper garments, and when tlio performance had lasted about 
half an hour they accompanied it with a song, but the two sjlpbs 
made so lamentable n screeching that my cars and mynenom 
system could hardly endure it, even with the help of the refn 'li* 
ments that were handed to us the while 

When the dance was over, the prince asked me fliroiiirh the 
interpreter if I would like to visit liis garden, winch iii about a 
mile from the palace;, and I was so indiscreet as to accejit tlic 


proposal 

We then betook ourselves to the fore-court of the palarc, e hr re 
some richly-adorned elephants stood ready, and the rajali - oi n 
elephant, an animal of uncommon size and beaut), was ai-igind to 
me and hlr Law , a scarlet coienng with gold fringf hordr r-^ am! 
tassels w'as tluown quite oier lum, and on his broad liaike.ai 
placed a convenient sent, like a phaeton without wlicl-i, an, I la’ 
was then made to kneel down, and a step-ladder laitig pho,d 
flO’ainst liim we mounted and took our places on the huge mon-'f' , 
and a servant placed liimself behind u^, holding an inona 'H 
umbrella over our heads, while the drncr «at on ilm r • , 
and from time to time pneked the clrpham shgl.tl) latwMa t^< 
ears, the young prince with lits companion^ and i , 

distnhuted amongst the other elephants -omc h >r h r 

rode at our sides, two soldiers with drawn s.ahres h >e " A » 
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the procc‘:'ion wns closed h} a doren soldiers on foot and some on 
horseback 

I >\ns quite pleased nith the f^emnne Indian stjlc of this pnrtj, 
although the motion of the elephant is like that of the camel, aery 
jolting and disagrccahlc 

Allien a\c arrived at the garden, the proud glance of the jonng 
prince seemed to ask whetlier we were not enraptured witli its 
'^nngnificencc, and we pretended to he nccordinglj, hut, I must 
own, somewhat hjpocnticullj, — for there was reallj nothing to 
admire in it 

As we left it, the gardeners according to Indian custom, brought 
us some fruits and flowers tied into iio-egnjs, and on the following 
morning the raiali sent to inquire jiohtelj how the excursion had 
agreed with u^, and to present iis agiin witli imctrj, swcitmcats, 
and choice fruits, amongst which were grajics and pomegranates, 
which at this time of jear were great rarities, and were brought 
700 miles from Cabul 

Ihc rajah of llenarcs reccucs from the Ilngli'h government a 
pension of a lak (100,000) of rnpece, and draws an equal revenue 
from his territories, j ct he is, iiotw itlistanding, dccplj in debt, from 
the enormous cNpeiiscs of his living, — thclii\iirj of dress and deco- 
ration, his numerous wives, his countless servant', the throng ol 
hor'cs, camels, and elephants which he has to maintain. 

Concerning the jialavc of his highness we heard a wondeiful 
slorj — tliat for maiij j cars no one lind ever died in it , but for tins 
fact we discovered tlie following cxjdQnation. One of the former 
rulers one day inquired of a lirahinin wliat would become of the 
soul of a man who should die in his palace , and the Brahmin, as 
in politeness hound, leplicd it would go to heaven but the rajah. 
It is to be presumed, was troubled witli some doubts on the subject, 
and thought pi oper to repeit the question iiinetj -nine times, and 
then again for the hundredth, wlieii the Biahmin lost all patience, 
and replied it would go into an ass , and thenceforwaid cverj one, 
from the prince to his meanest servant, when they find themselves 
in the least indisjiosed, hastens from the ])nlacc in order to avoid 
liaving to repeat after death a part which they have already per- 
haps played to perfection during life 

I had twice during my slay in Benares an opportunity of seeing 
the martyr faquirs, who tortiue themselves by running iron hooks 
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throngh their flesh, standing for jears upon one leg, IinMIn^ 
Aveights in painful positions, and so fortli , indeed, thej- sonioliints 
carry their self-inflicted torments so far as to kill them^ehes , but 
they are noiv much fewer than in former dajs one of the tuo 
whom I saw was lioldinga hea\y hatchet over his head, and at tlu 
same Dmc stooping in the position of a man splitting woo<l , I 
observed him in this position for a quarter of tin hour, and he 
remained as firm and still as if he had been turned to stone, and lie 
had already continued this useful occupation for scver.il % ears Ihe 
other Mas holding up his foe to his nose Some impose on tlicni- 
sclves the penance of eating only disgusting food, putrid meat, h ilf- 
decayed vegetables, mud, earth, and filtli of cicrj’ kind, maiiit lin- 
ing that it is quite a matter of indifllrencc uith ivhat the stomach 
IS filled , they all go almost entirely naked, and smear their bodies 
with cou'-dung, and then streu them nitli ashes , tlieir breasts mid 
forehead are painted with symbols of Shi\a and Vishnu, and tin ir 
tangled hair is coloured of a dark brow nish-red , tlic^ run about 
the streets preaching whatever comes into their heads , but this 
class IS not regarded with the same veneration ns the mnrt}r'« 

One of the gentlemen whom I knew in BenartS was so goo<I rs 
to communicate to me some intelligence concerning tlie relation of 
the peasants to the government All the land belongs ciiher to 
the Engbsh government or the native princes, and thej, let it m 
large estates to the chief farmers, who then sub-let it to (he jwa^mf-', 
and the fate of the latter depends u Jiolly on their w ill and pie I'un 
Verj’’ frequently the head farmer will dcuiand the rent w lea th 
hareest has not jet been gathered in, and the poor pi i aut h 
obliged to sell the standing crops for whatever thej will fitch, and 
can scarcely get enough out of the fields to keep life in luin^' It uni 
Ills family He seldom makes anj^ appeal to the law for redn fur 
though the law is not severe nor usually the judges iinju-t, tin dn- 
tnets are so large that he would often h iie to make a jourin^. n 
seventy or eighty mifis to obtain redress, and then it weiuld be n 
little use to attempt to obtain a hearing w ithout bringing .a gift v it i 
him , and where could he obtain it, when almost his last firthing (i< 
been wrung from him by thcliead farmer'' On the whole I(ou > n > 
but come to the melancholy conviction, that the po-ition of tin " a" > 
in Brazil is preferable to that ofthepea^ lutrj here Ihe - a. t 
no care in providing for h.s wants, and he is not oreruunb rnu 
with work, as the Interest of the master would suffer by it . m . 
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sl'wc cost"; 700 or SOO gil(lcr=; , nnd lliougli there arc cases in 
M Inch the sl^^ c i-> t\ nnnn iH) treated, the sc arc \ ( ry few 

In the cnMrons of llcnirt" Inc Forcral Qcrnnn nnd English 
mn^iomncF, i\ho go ngiihrl} to preach in the cit}, nnd at one of 
(hc'C institutions there is c\cn a Clinstian Milage inhnhitcd h^ 
Einictwent) Hindoo finiilies, hut notn ithstaiiding tlm, Christianiti 
in ikts little or no progress I used to inquire of the missionaries, 
wheneicrlliad an opportiinit}, how man} Hindoos or JIahomedans 
thc\ had eoin erted during the time of their mission, and in general 
thennsv erw is none, or somctinus one The Iiisfor} of the twentj 
haptired fiiiiilies is tin- in 1S3I, when all India was desolated In 
the cholera, the nonous fever, nnd the siiccceding famine, many 
children were made orphans, nnd left to \,andcr about without 
home or shelter some of these the imssionanc'' took charge of nnd 
brought up in the Christian religion 'lliej were instructed m 
various kinds of work, placed in cottages, provided with emplo}- 
incnt, and afterwards married , and their descendants arc still kept 
under close care and superintendence, hut the number of converts 
has never increased I attended some of the examinations of these 
children and found th it bothbove nnd girls vierc well instructed in 
reading, writing, gcographv, and arithmetic, ns v\( 11 ns in religion, 
the girls also embroider, knit, nnd do all kinds of white sewing 
work, the bo 3 s nnd men make carpets, do printing, bookbinding, 
carpentering work, and so forth, and ever} department seems to be 
managed in an orderly and intdligcnt manner b} I\Ir and Mrs 
Luitprand, who appear to treat their pupils with true Chi istian 
kindness But what are such instances ns these hut drops in the 
immeasurable ocean’ 
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ALLAHABAD, AGEA, xsd DELHI 

Allahabad Caaimpoor — Agra — The Jirmisolcimi of Sultan Akhr, Taj~ 
Mahal —The Binned Town of ralipoor—Stert Ddki—The Mmn 
Street —Public Processions —The Emperor's Palace —Palana anl 
Mosques— Old Delhi —Bemarkable Bums— The Endish Mihtan, 
Station 


I LEFT Benares for Allahabad in company with j\Ir Law, in a 
Post Dock, a convenient palanquin for tivo person*!, placed on 
wheels and drann by tno horses It nas about sik o’clock in the 
evening, on the 7th of Januaiy 1848, and earl} on the followin" 
morning nc were crossing the long bridge of boats that leads 
across the Ganges to the city of Allahabad As soon as e arm cd 
in the town, we exchanged our palanquin for another, n Inch n as 
earned by men to the hotel, situated about a mile from if On 
reaching it we found it quite filled by the officers of a regiment on 
the march , my companion was only admitted on condition of con- 
tenting himself with a place m the public dining-room, and nothing 
remained for me but to avail myself of a letter of introduction to 
Dr. Angus My arrival threw the good old gentleman info soino 
embarrassment, for his house was already oicrtillcdvith fraiolh r^, 
but his sister, Sirs Spencer, got over the difficulty by kindly ofilnng 
me the half of her sleeping apartment 

Allahabad hes partly on the Jumna and partly on the Gang* , 
and IS a largo handsome town with 25,000 inhabitant' It i-i oin- 
of the saered cities too, and is a isitcd by many pilgrim' J h 
Europeans live outside the town in pretty house- in ganimi' 

One of the most remarkable objects in it is the 1 ort and Piihre 
built under Sultan Akbar, which lies at the confiiien.’.- of fh' 
Jumna with the Ganges Tlie fortress has been much stn ngth- n 'd 
by the Enghsh, and is now one of the strongest plan a in Lnti i 


-inciia , , , , 

The palace is an ordinary building enough, but the amn?' n • 
of the interior 13 curious Some of the halls arc intrr«<ct>' y 
three rows of columns, which form three arc.idn., ero’ mg . 
other, and in others flights of steps lead up into «mall clnnk* n 
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contnined in the large ones, like boxes in a theatre. The palace is 
now used as an armoury, and 40,000 men can he completely armed 
there, and provided with heavy ai tillery In one of the courts is a 
metal column, six and thirty feet high, coveied with inscriptions, 
and having a hon on the top Another remarkable thing is a 
small insignificant temple, in a rather decayed state, now enclosed 
V ithin the limits of the fort, u Inch is regarded by the Hindoos as 
of such extraordinary sanctity, that a wealthy native, who liad made 
a pilgrimage hither, lately ofiered the commandant 20,000 rupees 
to allow him to perform his devotions in it , but this, it seems, 
could not be allowed The tradition concerning the fort is, that 
when Sultan Akbar began to build it, no u all could be made to 
stand, but feU in immediately, and at length an oracle declared that 
the building would never be completed till a man should devote 
himself to a voluntary death , such a one really presented himself, 
merely making the condition that the fortress and ton n should bear 
his name The man bore the not very poetical name of “ Brog,” 
and by this name accordingly the town is more frequently men- 
tioned by the Hindoos than by the more euphonious one of Allaha- 
bad A little subterranean temple near the fortress is consecrated 
to the memory of the hero who lies boned in it, and many pilgrims 
visit it every year , you always have to carry torches or candles 
into it, as it is quite dark, and indeed it is hke nothing but a large 
handsome vaulted cellar The ceihng is supported by simple 
columns, the walls are full of niches, all occupied by images or 
S 3 'mbols of gods , but the greatest curiosity in it is a leafless tree, 
■which has sprung up in the temple and forced its way through the 
roof 

In a large beautiful garden stand four Mahomedan mausolea, 
■with sarcophagi of ■« hite marble, and the walls painted with stiff 
flowers and wretched attempts at trees, between which are inscrip- 
tions One place on the wall was covered with a curtain, which 
the guide put back very reverentially, and shoived me the impies- 
sion of a colossal hand, which he assured me was made by a great- 
great-grandson of Mahomed, who, when he stood up after finishing 
his prayer, supported himself against this wall, and left on it the 
impression of his sacred hand 

In the garden I saw the most enormous tamannd-trees perhaps 
111 the world I thought I had seen the largest m Brazil, but here 

1 4 
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the soil or climate appears to be still more fa^ou^al.le to tins 
species of tree, not only js the gnrilon full of niagiiilictnt speci- 
mens, but superb avenues of them evtend round the city I tmd, 
indeed, that the tnmannds of Allahabad arc quite celebrated 

On one side of the nail surrounding the garden arc two scran, 
■whose internal arrangements do not disgrace the stately portnl-< 
that form their entrance The} were nniiiialcd b} the print ncc 
of a great number of guests in all coslnme', besides Jiorcc-i, oxen, 
camels, and elephants, and a great qiiantit} of goods in clitst-, 
bales, and sacks 

T\''e travelled to Canmpoor, an important military station, dI^• 
taut 150 miles, b} the same conicynncc b} winch ire had cnnit to 
Alinlmbad. Tlio ivay showed little lancty of sccner}, ns it hy 
entirely tbrougli a richly cultiiated plain, and wo met no traul- 
lers, except some English troops on the marcli 

A military march in India resembles tlic migration of a <niall 
nation , and it is easy, after seeing one of tiicni, to form a iir} 
clear idea of the movements of the enormous rcrsinii and other 
Asiatic armies of antiquity The greater part of the nntiic 
soldiers, ns well as the European officers, arc married , and when 
a regiment sets out on a march there arc almost ns man} women 
and children as soldiers TJicy ride by twos or tlirccs upon 
horses and oxen, or in carts, or trudge along on foot, wifb biindh'S 
upon their backs, ha\ing their liousehold goods pack'd in nr-', 
and dmmg their cows and goats before them 'jbe ofbc' r-. and 
their families follow at short intervals in Eurojiean eirni^M, 
palanquins, or on horseback , their liouscliold goods arc pv 1 < d on 
camels and elepliants, and these commonly close tin jiroet -ion 
The camp is pitched on both sides of the wnj, and the men arc ou 
one side, and the animals on the other 

Towards noon we reached the small ullage oi Hrara, win n, wo 
found a bongolo , that is, a small house w ith four roonia, vr< cl} 
provided w'lth the simplest and most necc-=ary fnniUurc 1 1" 
bongolos are erected by the goicrnnicnt, tin} lie <m tin high 
loads, and sene in some measure a® inii= Tor the ivc of a nn'tii 
in them a single person pa}S a rupee, and a fnmil} two, am m 
most bongolos the same payment is required for tin ^hort' i (ay 
as for a night There is always a nat.ie appo.ntcrl to i on 
and cook for travellers, over whom control is c\cru-ed b} tw i 
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of a book, in wbicb every one n rites an account of tbe v ay in 
i\ bich be bns been treated "When there ai e no other guests you 
may remain in them as long ns you please, but, in tbe opposite 
case, only four-and-twenty hours 

It took us tbiee nights and two and a half days of travelbng to 
reach Agra, the former residence of the Great Moguls of India 
'I he suburbs have the appearance of wretched villages nothing 
i\ as to be seen but high i\ aUs of mud or clay, and within these 
lay bttle dilapidated huts But the scene changed when we passed 
through a stately gate, and found ourselves in a spacious square 
enclosed by v alls, whence four other gates led to the town, the 
fortress, and two other suburbs Like most towns in India, Agra 
possesses no inn , but a German missionary received me kindly, 
and afterwards continued his friendly attentions so far ns to take 
me to visit all that vas worth seeing in the city and its environs 
Our first visit was to the magnificent mausoleum of Sultan 
Akbar, at Secundra, four Engbsh miles off The entrance is a 
masterpiece, and I remained long standing in admiration before it 
Tlie vast building bes on a stone terrace, to which you ascend by 
broad steps, the doors are lofty, and an imposing dome nses 
above all , at the four comers stand minarets of white marble, 
three stones high, but unfortunately a httle fallen in There are 
also tbe remains of a stone waU in open fretwork in front. 

The mausoleum stands in the middle of the garden, and forms 
a quadrangle of four stones high The lower story is surrounded 
by beautiful arcades , the apartments are simple , the walls covered 
w ith a polished cement, intended to supply the place of marble , 
some sarcophagi stand in it , and the second story is surrounded 
with beautiful arabesques It consists of a great terrace, which 
covers all the lower buildings, and from the midst of which nses 
an open airy apartment, supported upon piUars and covered with 
a hght roof A great number of little kiosks in the comers and 
sides of the terrace give to the whole a whimsical but elegant 
appearance The small cupolas of the kiosks must once have 
been very splendid, and you still see in them remains of glazed 
and coloured clay, and white marble The third story resembles 
the second , the fourth, and uppermost, is most beautiful, being 
entirely of white marble, w bile the three lower are of red sand- 
stone Broad covered arcades, whose outer marble trelhs-work is 
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inimitablj beautiful, form an open quadrangle, aborc nhicli liC' no 
corenng but the bright blue sky , and lierc stand^ tlie sarco- 
phagus m arluch the bones of the sultan rest , over the ardu's 
of the arcades are sentences from the Koran in black marble 
letters. This is, I bebeve, the only Mahomcdan monument in 
which the sarcophagus is placed at the fop of a building, and in 
the open air ° 

In the citadel is a fine specimen of Mogul archifccfure in ihc 
palace of the Mogul sultans Many of the more modern Indmii 
towns originate from the Moguls, or liavc been so altered by 
them that they have quite lost their original character Tlie 
fortifications here form a circuit of two English miles, and con?i-t 
of two and threefold walls, of which the outermost is -'eienty-fiic 
feet high The interior of the fortress is di\ idcd into three court- 
in the first reside the guards, in the second, the officers and end 
dignitanes, and in the third, which comprises tlie side towards the 
Jumna, he the palaces, baths, harems, and gardens In this court 
every thing is of white marble , the walls of tlie rooms in th'* 
palaces arc covered with scmi-prccious stones, — agates, on; ti 
jasper, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, inlaid in mosaic nork, and fonninir 
vases of flowers, birds, arabesques, and various figures Two ot 
the apartments have no windows, and arc calculated excliismlj 
for the eflcct of illumination The walls and vaulted ceilings arc 
covered with mica, in narrow siher frames watcrfidls ni-h onr 
glass walls, behind which lights can be placed, and sparkling 
fountains nse in the midst of the apartment, even nitboiit bung 
lit up It glittered and sparkled in a wonderful manner , and v In n 
the radiance of countless lamps is reflected from tlicsc thotisaiid 
dazzling points, the effect must be like that of an enchant'd 
palace in the Arabian Nights By wnj of contrast to tbn sc'n> 
of gay and fairy splendour, we were conducted, In fore wc b ft tin 
fortress, to the theatre of many a stern and di-mal frngi dy of 
real life — the subterranean dungeons, ^^ficre the secret cx'Miiions 


used to take place. 

Outside the fortress, and near the nver, lies tlm Jumna rnosqiw. 
which IS often considered to cvccl the celebrated one of S'dimm 
in Constantinople It is placed on a lofty torrm e of n <1 saad-ton' . 
and has three magnificent cupolas, in the vaulted euliU-N of '' o' > 
appear remains of costly paintings in blue and gold, unfonui a ■ 1/ 
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jn rallicr n decayed stale , but the English government hns begun 
some repairs in it 

From the mo'quenc relumed to the lonn, mIiicIi is surrounded 
by ruins Tlic principal street, “ Sander,” is broad and cleanly, and 
paaed in the middle aaith flag-stones, and on the sides avith bricks 
The houses, from one to four stones high, arc almost all of red 
sandstone, mostly small, but many of them surrounded by columns 
and galleries, and ornamented a\ itli beautiful portals The bye- 
streets arc crooked and ugly , the bazaars insignificant— for in 
India, and generally in tlie Ea«(, the really costly articles must be 
sought for 111 tlic interior of the hou‘:cs 

'Ihc population of Agra once, it is said, amounted to 800,000, but 
at present It lb scarcely G0,000 The a\holc neighbourhood is full 
of ruin=, and whocacr iM'shcs to build need only to pick up the 
materials from tlie ground many Europeans inliahit half decayed 
tdifice®, which a\ith a little trouble and expense miglit be changed 
into palaccb 

Agra IS the chief scat of two missionary socictic', one Catholic, 
and one Protestant , and here, ns at Penarc', the chief pupils are 
the foundlings of 1831 They showed me a little girl too, who had 
been lately bought of a poor mother for two rupees 

At the head of the Catholic mission is a bishop, I\Ir Porgi, who 
has built a tasteful church and a handsome dw elhng-housc , and in no 
similar establishment have I ea or seen so much order, or the natives 
so well managed ns here. On Sundays, after prayers, they amuse 
them«el\es with cheerful decorous games, whilst in the Protestant 
establishment, after ha\ ing been at work all the w cek, they hat e to 
pray the whole day on Sunday , or at most, by way of recreation, 
Eit at their doors quite still, and with serious faces One would 
really suppose from their manner of passing the blessed day of rest, 
that the All-Iilerciful God grudged His creatures tlie most innocent 
enjoyment 

It IS unfortunate, too, for the cause of Clinstianity in this country, 
that the Catholics and Protestant societies spend much of their 
energies in watching and criticizing each other, and present there- 
by no very edify ing spectacle to the natives 

The last sight I went to see in Agra was the admired and avorld 
renowned Taj-Malml, a monument erected by' the sultan Jelian 
to the memory of his favourite lady, Narr-Mahal but the sultan’s 
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own memory has been more indebted to it for e\ erj one bo 
it naturally ashs after the name of the monarch who'ciiord of 
power called such a structure into being. The names of the archi- 
tect and builder have unfortunately been lost many have a-t nb< d 
It to Italian masters , but when we see so mani niagmficent works 
of Mahomedan artists, we should either deny them all or be willing 
to acknowledge this 

On an open terrace of red sandstone twelve feet high, standim: m 
tile middle of a garden, is reared an octangular mosque of wlntc 
marble, with high arcades and minarets at the four corners Tlic 
principal cupola rises to a height of 260 feet, and is surrounded bj 
smaller ones. All round the outside of the mosque arc centcnct-. 
from the EToran in letters of black marble, inlaid In tlic pnncip il 
apartment stand two sarcophagi, in one of which repo-c the 
remains of the sultan, and in the other those of Ins favourite, and 
the}', as well ns the lower half of the wall"*, are of tlic nclii't 
mosaic inlaid with semi-precious stones One of tlic most hcati- 


^ tiful things about it is the trclIis-work of marhlc !>) whuh the 
sarcophagi are surrounded, and wlucli is so dclicatol} and ( xqui- 
sitely wrought that it looks like carved ivorj’ it is also ennehed 
at top and bottom with semi-precious stones, and among thnn otn’ 
was pointed out to me called the "gold stone,” and which lias p' r- 
fectly the fine colour of that metal it is ver; costly, more «o fhm 


Inpis-Iazuli 

Two other mosques stand at a short distance from the Tnj Voh<l, 
which, anyw'here else, would be much admired, hut thej ar- bit!' 
noticed in the presence of a stnicfurc, of which a Iravdh r‘av \ ii'^t 
without reason, that “ it seems too pure — too holy to h» Ih' i nrl. 
of Iiuman liands Angels,” he adds, "must Jmvc hrouglit it Ir'uu 
Heaven and a glass case should be thrown ovrr ittojire tv it 
even from every breath of air, jet this mausnlcnm ha iiln"dj 
stood 250 years, but if is as perfect as if it v-m ju-t fiuvb' d 
mny travellers Imv e asserted that its effect is pmiln-l> vi'lniit- 
in" by moonlight, and accordingly I f^td it a vi»it whni tie ini. m 
was shining gloriously, but I did not at all ngrv v ith tle-n lint 
tlie effect was improved, and almost regrettfd to hav v i a .- m 
thus ray first impression Amidst ancient rums or .otluc i i ^ 
mgs moonlight exercises a magic power, but not -oon a 
of pobshed white marble, for that onh falls mto vac,i 
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fined imsscs like licips of pnow I cniinot lint suspect tliat the 
lirsl (rn\eUer ulio Mailed it b} moonlight, did so m company that 
imde ever) thing charming, and that the subsequent ones lm\e ctaly 
repented after him 

The ruined eiU of Fallijwnr-Sihri lies about eighteen English 
miles from Agra, and ns 'wc had relays of hoises we made the 
excursion in a dn} ' 

The road laj across cxtcn=i\c heath«, on one of which ate saw a 
herd of small antLlopc:, which cro-ced the road before us without 
much fear, making great leaps of twenty feet, nnd Eceming ns light 
and graceful in their motions as if the) at ere dancing on air But 
wliat especial]} pleaded me w as a pair of wild peacocks , for accus- 
tomed asatc arc in Europe to regard them as exotic raiitics to 
be kept in narrow liniits, I was glad to see them here in the 
wild freedom of nature, nnd the colours of their plumngc seemed 
to me more splendid than in nnj I h id cacr seen these birds are 
regarded in India witli almost the Fame aencration as the cow, and 
}ou often ^cc thiMii reposing on the roofs of cottage', or atnlking 
through the aillnges like tame poultry In many districts n 
European who should presume to shoot one a\ould cxjiosc himself 
to great danger, nnd only four months before this two English 
soldiers had fallen aictims to their disregard of Indian feelings nnd 
tu'toms aaith respect to these birds, they had killed some pea- 
eocks, nnd the people fell upon them avith such fury that they died 
shortly after of the wounds they received 

Fatlipoor-Sihri comes into sight nt a considerable distance, ns it 
lies on a hill Tlie ruins begin before }ou reach the walls, and on 
both sides he the lemains of handsome house', the fragments of fine 
pillars, &.C., whicli I saw with great regret tlic inhabitants of the 
countr} were breaking up for building materials Over rolling 
stones and rtitns we passed through three once handsome gates into 
the fortress and the cil}, nnd then the solemn and touching pros- 
pect lay before us — a ^ast space filled with magnificent buildings, 
with mosques and kiosks, with palaces nnd pillared halls, and 
arcades and all the creations of art, nnd not a single piece but is 
w nsting rapidly away, nnd falling to dust nnd rubbish It looks 
like the scene of some tremendous earthquake, nnd is a more 
melancholy sight than Ilerculancum or Pompeii, for there, at least, 
e\ ery thing looks as clean and orderly as if the streets and houses 
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Lad been deserted but yesterday , but tins cifj, iii<:fead of bnii- 
covered up carefully in ashes, is exposed to c\ cr^ storm limt blm\ s" 
Sorrow and astonishment increased with ei cry step I took— sumiw 
for the destruction, astonishment at the niagnihccnce jct \i-ible, 
at the grand style of the buildings, at their fine sculpturts ^^Hl rah 
decorations 

I saw buildings covered inside and outside intli sciilptiirci 
thickly, that not the smallest space remained empf^ The Ore it 
mosque exceeds in size and elaborate art tlic Jumna nio<;(jue at 
Agra The entrance gate into the fore-couit is 72 feet Ingh, nml 
the height of the n hole building 140 feet , tlic forc-coiirt of the 
mosque also is among the largest in the woild, ns it is nearly) 1 tO 
feet long, and 400 broad, and surrounded by beautiful arcade^ and 
small cells This court is considered almost ns Iiol} as tiic interior 
of the mosque, because on a certain spot in it the Sultan Akhir 
was accustomed to perform Ins devotions, and after his death this 
spot was marked by an altar of white marble The interior of tlu 
mosque, nluch, like that of the Jumna, 1ms three might} doinr', is 
full of sarcophagi, in which he cither relations or fnsoiintt mini- 
ters of the sultan, and a neighbouring court is full of similar 
raemonals 

In the Hall of Justice Sultan Akbar used to sit for sea oral hours 
daily, giving audience to the meanest ns iiell ns to the niO't di'tin- 
guished of his subjects A broad low pill ir, that stands isoht- d tn 
the middle of the hall, used to serve ns his dnnn, it spn ids ont 
towards the top , the capital is beautifully caned, and it h sur- 
rounded by a richly wrought stone gnllcrj , from this diuin fuir 
broad stone bridges led to the nciglibounng apartments of the p d u ' 
These are nobly, perhaps too richlj. decorated, but I found b ■> to 
admire in the renowned Elephant gate , it is loft}, but scam Iv 
much so as those at the entrance to the mosque, and tlm tv o sio u 
elephants are so much decajed that one can liardlj «< ' rlmt tie 
nre intended for In better presenatioii is tie Eh pbaut’-^ to .r, 
of which some descnptions say that it is madecntin Ij of i lephant^ 
teeth, and, moreover of the teeth onl} of thoJi (hjdunt- \ hi* i 
were taken by Akhar in war, or slam in tlm chase , hut tliM is no' 
really the case, the tower, wliiclns ‘=ixt} ftrt high, h built ofs 'u '. 
and the teeth arc onlj fastened upon it, to that tie j s(,, , out i. - 
porcupines’ quills All these buildings, even the mnu n i al . i ' 
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ljuilf of red snnd'lonc, and not, ns is sometimes asserted, of red 
marble, and in tlic numerous clefts and holes, hundreds of little 
green parrots lia\e made their ncstc 

On the 10th of January I left the renowned city of Agra to 
Msit the still more renow lied cit} of Delhi, 122 miles off, and to 
which a fine po^t-road leads The country continued much 
the same, — cultuated tracts, alternating with sand and heath, 
and fir and wide not the smallest lull to be seen The Milages 
we occ.isionalllj pasted looked so aery uninailing that they did 
not tempt us to delay our journey an instant 

IVc entered Delhi at about four o clock in the afternoon, and I 
was there met b) a kind friend and countrj man. Dr Sprenger, 
whose talents and learning haic gained him a high reputation, not 
Old) among the Imghsh, but throughout the whole learned world* 
he IS here the director of the Students’ College, and latel) receued 
from the English Goicrnmciit the commission to go to Lucknow* to 
examine and arrange the King’s Librar) there, and draw up a 
report concerning the most \ iluablc w orl s lie is w ell acquainted 
with the Sanscrit, old and new Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Ilin- 
dost incc languages , and he has made some extremely dithcult 
translations from them into the German and English , besides 
ai Inch he has enriched our literature w ith some \cr) clcacr and 
valuable essays lie was just about to set off for Lucknow when 
I arrived, but he bad the great kindness to delaj his journey in 
order to act as mj nccroiic 

To the great imperial citj of Delhi the ejes of all India — 
almost of all Asia — w ere once directed it was in its time what 
Athens was to Greece, and Rome to Europe , and a similar fate 
has befallen it, for of all Us greatness onl) the name is left 'riic 
present town is c died Iscw Delhi, — although it is 200) ears old, 
and IS a continuation of the old towns, of which there ha\c been 
seien, — for as often as the palaces, mosques, iS.c, became dilapi- 
dated, they were left to fall to ruin, and new ones erected by the 
side of them, so that at last, ruins included, the town extended 
eighteen miles la Icngtli, and more than six in breadth indeed, if 
many of them were not coiered with a thin stratum of earth, it 
w ould appear the most extensn e city in the w orld 

New* Delhi has a population of about 100,000, of ivhicli not more 
than 100 are Europeans The streets arc broader and finci than 
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I have seen in anj other Indian tonn , and the principal one, th-' 
Chandut Chaul, -would do honour to nnj European cil\ , it h 
three quarters of an English mile long, and 100 feet broad,' hnt it i. 
intersected along its entire length by a narrow ill-eupplual can il, 
half filled avith rubbish. The houses are not fine, and the gomh’ 
exhibited in the shops appeared of little nortii of the “lO'llt 
magazines — the jewels — the countless lamps bj nhich tlicj me 
exhibited at night,” I saw nothing I afterwards discoacred tint 
the best houses and the richest shops were to be found in tin "idc 
streets there I saw the productions of Indian art — gold and mU i r 
stuffs and shawls, as elegant and tasteful as one could finti m 
Pans The gold and silv er embroideries on the stuffs and emh- 
mere shawls arc perfect, but the best shawls co^t here, on tin 
spot, 4,000 rupees (about X400) The shill of tlic met haincs, too, 
IS admirable, when it is considered with wint rude tools and 
simple means they have to w ork 

It 13 extremely interesting to take a ramble at night about 
the streets of Delhi, and observe the ino'emcnts of the Indiui 
great men, — princes and others, who abound here more tlian 
in any other city Besides the pensioned emperor and his 
relations, w’hose number is said to amount to thousand-, flu re 


live at Delhi many otlicr pensioned and dcpo-cd soi cn ign . 
and ministers, who bnng much bustle into the town, ns thej nr 
fond of showing themselves in public, of giving large and sm df 
parties, and riding on elephants in the gardens, or np and down 
the streets The elephants are decked in the most tostlj in mit' r 
with rich carpets and hangings, trimmed with gold Iw, and 
festooned w ith gold corda and toascls The howdah (or-' ttj n 
draperied sometimes even with Cashmere shawls , and in tit' d ij- 
time gorgeous canopies, or servants holding enormous urnbn 11 1 -, 
protect them from the sun The princes and grand ' m ■^it tlin • 
or four together m the howdali, superbly dre^afd in th- dm y 
Eastern stjle , and in a single procc-sion you i lU 'onn tinu s > a 
dozen or more of these elephants, attended by fiftj "C -'r* 
\ants, and as many soldiero on lioricback and on foot n t c 
evening these gentlemen care lets for pomp, thf> cont' nt ( c m 
selves with one elephant and a few sonant-, and mb up an < > ^ 
the streets coquetting with girls of a corf un ^ 

the windows or on the gullcncs m full nu'l ‘ 
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faces Other Indian beaus prance about on fine Arab horses, 
•whose naturally proud appearance is rendered still more stately 
by gold-embroidered housings, and bridles inlaid ■with gold and 
silver Among these come, thoughtfully stepping, laden camels 
from distant regions , and baihs drawn by splendid white buffaloes, 
bailis and buffaloes alike covered with scarlet trappmgs, and the 
animals ■with their horns and feet painted, and a handsome collar 
round the neck to which bells are attached The prettiest girhsh 
faces peep modestly out of these curtamed baihs, and did not one 
know that in India an unveiled face is never an innocent one, the 
fact certainly could not bo divined from their looks or behamour 
Unhappily there is no country in the world where there are more 
of this class than in India , and in a great measure on account 
of an absurd and unnatural law . the girls of every family are 
betrothed when they are only a few months old , and should the 
bridegroom die even immediately after, the child is considered as 
a ■widow, and cannot marry again The estate of widowhood is 
regarded as a great misfortune, for it is supposed that only those 
women ore placed in it who have, in some preceding life, deserved 
such a punishment Most of the young women so situated become 
dancing-girls 

In addition to the other sights of the streets are snake charmers 
and conjurors, who move about surrounded by admiring crowds 
Some of their tricks really appeared to be incomprehensible. 
They spirt fire out of their mouths — fire from which real smoke 
proceeds , they mix together white, red, blue, and yellow powder, 
and swallow it, and then spit it out again quite dry, and each colour 
separate , they cast down their eyes, and when they raise them 
agom the pupils are gold they then bow the head, and when they 
lilt it up, the eyes are of their natural colour again, but the teeth 
have turned to gold Others will make a small incision in the skin, 
and out of the aperture draw ell after ell of silk thread and narrow 
ribbon Then come the snake-charmers, with their well known 
exploits, and sometimes a fight between an ichneumon and a great 
serpent , which generally terminates in favour of the ichneumon — 
as he knows how to seize his enemy very skilfully by the neck 

At the end of the main street hes the imperial palace, which is 
reckoned one of the handsomest edifices m Asia taken ■with its 
subordinate buildings, it extends two Enghsh miles, and it is 
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surrounded bj a irnll forty feet higb. At the entrance tJic pcrspoc- 
tire through many successive gates to a distant hall of v,liite 
marble, inlaid with semi-precious stones, is ver^ beautiful Hero 
the ex-monarch of Delhi is accustomed to show himself to the people, 
who stiU from habitual reverence or curiosity visit the palace, and 
here also he receives the visits of Europeans. 

The finest parts of the palace are the mosque and the magnificent 
Hall of Audience. This stands in the muldc of an open court, form- 
ing a long quadrangle. Its ceiling or canopy is supported 
by thirty columns, and some stops lead up tothodiinn, which 
is open on all sides, and encircled by a prettily wrought marble 
gallery. 

The present Grand IVTogul has, however, so little taste for the 
beautiful, that he has had the divan divided into two by a miser- 
able vrooden partition, and the same wooden wall carried along to 
both sides of the hall, so that he literally sits liiero '‘in boards ” 
The largest crystal in the world is in tins divan, and sen cd the 
Mogul formerly ns a throne it is a piece four feet long, two feet 
and a half broad, and a foot thick, and aerj transparent, at pre- 
sent It IS hidden behind the boards, and had I not from books 
known of its existence, and asked to sec it, they would not hnu' 
show'n It me The mosque is small, but, like tlio judgment-ha!!, 
of white marble, ivith beautiful columns and sculpture'’ Adjoin- 
ing It IS a fine but neglected garden In the courts lay much mini 
and filth, and many of the buildings were fulling to decay so rnpidlj 
that it seemed to me it would soon bo necessary, for the Mogul- 
sake, to build another New Delhi 
As we entered, I had noticed in 'one of the courts n cirrh of 
people sitting, whose attention seemed entirely occupied , and wiwu 
we came back, an hour after, thej were still sifting in th Pimc 
position, I was curious to see wlmt engaged Ihrm so much, 
and I found it was some dozens of tnmo binis sitting upon [tob 
and feeding out of the hands of the attendants, the apccintor-i 
were almost all princes, who were amusing thcm^'Uis in this 
lively manner with theip attendants bdund them llu rc was iitt! 
distinction in iheir dress between them and tlwir “'nanti, a'd 
perhaps still less in knowledge and education ^ 

The Mogul has some other playthings he has a com{-'in_j u. 
little soldiers, bojs of from eight to fourteen, wlio rear rr.t'- ■" 
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little uniform', like those of the Lnglish soldiers I pitied the 
joung Mnrnors from my heart, for I could see it uas ns much as 
the} could do to enrr}* the hcaiy muskets and colours The 
monarch sits dail} in Ins Hall of Audience and amuses himself 
with seeing them go through their exercises , and this is the time 
when It IS easiest to obtain a presentation to his Majesty, hut the 
old gentleman (who is eiglity-fi\e) aias unucll when I was at 
Delhi, so tliat 1 did not enjo} this honour 

The ^logul rccci% cs from the English government a } early pen- 
sion of 1, -100, 000 rupees, and he draws from his landed property a 
reicnue of about an equal sum , }ct he, like the Rajah of Benares, 
is a gentleman in difiicullic', or, at all eaents, his exchequer is 
constantly emptj , hut it must be recollected that he has an enor- 
mous crowd of people to maintain the immediate rojal family 
amounting to 300 person', without counting his complement of 100 
wives, besides 1,000 sen ant' 

His pension is paid on the 1st of every month, and is brought 
to his treasury under a strong escort of English troops, otherwise 
it would certainly bo plundered b} his loMng subiccts 

His Jlaiesty is, it is said, a erj anxious to neglect no means of 
increasing Ins rc\ enucs he distributes, for instance, offices and 
places of honour, for which he rcccncs considerable sums of 
money , and the wonder certainly is not so much that he should 
bcwilhng to sell, as that any one should be inclined to buy 
parents c\en arc found who will purchase this valuable property 
for their children, especinllj the rank of officers in his hlajesty’s 
forces , and the present commandcr-in-chicf is a gentleman of ten 
years old. MHiat appeared to me the most singular arrangement 
was, that the Yizicr, who is charged with all the Jlogul’s receipts 
and expenditure, not only rccenes no salary, but pays 10,000 
rupees for his place one would like to know’ what the profits 
may be 

The Mogul publishes in his palace a newspaper, or Court 
Circular, with which I was much amused It does not, as may be 
supposed, contain any political information, but is exclusnely 
occupied with domestic occurrences of the august household. 
For instance, m the number I saw, it w as mentioned that one of 
the sultan’s w ivcs owed her w ashcrw'oman three rupees, and that 
the said washerwoman, having come to the palace to dun the 
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sultana, she Lad sent to request the sum from her illu-tnous 
consort ; he, hoirerer, lind referred the applicant to the trei'iirer 
who bad assured his ilajesty that there did not remain a firtlnn" 
at his disposal, and that, consequently, the u ashenvonian Ind 
been under the necessity of extending the sultana's credit to tlie 
following month. Besides this piquant piece of intelligence, there 
were other paragraphs of as an important and interesting cJmnicter 

ns we often see in European journals that the Prince C 

nsited, at this or that hour, the Prince D or F - — , that ho 

was received in such or such a room, and stajed so long, and tliu 
conversation turned on such or such subjects Tins last item, 
however, is something of an improvement upon the Europcin 
onginals 

The palace occupied for the college — of winch Dr Sprenger h 
the Director — is one of the handsomest in Delhi Jt is a imjtstic 
building in the Italian style, with immense and lofty apartment^, 
and lies in a heavtiful gardco cnarckd by a high nail The 
residence of Dr Sprenger within its precincts is really in princely 
' style Of the mosques I only visited two— the Jlosfiun-vMnirla, 
and the Jumna mosque The first lies in the main strci t, and 
has Us cupolas and minarets ncbly gilt , and it was in one of fhc^c 
that Shah Nadir, when he conquered DcUii in the year 17.39, tool 
his seat to witness the execution of the orders he had gn cn for 


the slaughter of 100,000 of the inliabitants, and the siib»equ''nt 
plundering and burning of the city. 

The Jumna mosque, built by Shah Jehan, is reganlcd ns n 
masterpiece of JIahomedau architecture It rises from an < nor- 
mous platform, to ulnch you ascend by fortj strps, nnd lool, 
majestically down on the surrounding mass of houses, Tlis t!ir« e 
domes and the small cupolas are of white marble , and i vin tfo 
large flags with which the court is paved are of red saiidstom . 

We devoted two days to an excursion to the more dHtniit monn 
ments of Old Delhi, and spent the night in a pahirc le longing to 
the bng of Lucknow, wluch is kept in tolerable repair, and pr«v nk - 
with necessary furniture by some of the Lump* ans •'<'11 a 
Delhi— and, thanks to the kind care of Jfadamc .Spri ng< r, wi mi 
every thing provided for our convcnmncc and comfort 
should be doubly grateful for such attention, win n r.coJc 
what trouble they must occasion— for not only prou non) a 
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cook arc needed, but kitchen utensils, crockery, bed clothes, 
necessaries for sen ants and so forth, which ha^ e all to be sent 
forward, so that it is quite a little migration 

One of the most remarkable monuments I saw was what is 
called the Kotah-Minar, in which is the “grand pillar,” a polygon 
of seien and twenty lulls and five stones or gallenes The 
diameter at the base is fifty-four feet, its height 226 It is of 
red sandstone, and the upper part while marble— but it is chiefly 
admirable for the marvellously ivrought sculptures and decorations 
nhich wind round it in broad stripes, and which arc so delicately 
and exquisitely chiselled that they resemble the finest lace. 
Every descnption of the cfiect of the wonderful work must be 
far excelled by the realit}, — and fortunately the column is in 
as good presen ation as if it had not been standing 100 years, 
though it dates from the thirteenth centur} The upper division 
leans a little fonvard, it is not known whether intentionally 
(like the tower at Pisa) or otherwise, and it terminates in a flat 
terrace, which does not seem to harmonise well with the rest of 
the structure Possibly something may ha\ c formerly stood upon it, 
although this is not known It was in its present state when 
Delhi was taken by the English 

We ascended to the summit and obtained a magnificent pros- 
pect over the world of ruins, — New Delhi, the Jumna, and the 
^Vldc country round 

Here in the tanous heaps, piled one upon another, you might 
study the history of the various races that hn\ e ruled o\ er Hindostan 
Over many spots, where once stately palaces arose, the corn is now 
w avmg , and every w hero w hen the earth is turned you come upon 
fragments and rubbish Opposite to the Kotab-hlinnr is a similar 
structure, quite unfinished, but exceeding the complete one in 
diameter It is conjectured that the tw o belonged to a magnificent 
mosque, of which some gates, columns, wells, &,c., arc extant, and 
are remarkable for their beautiful sculptures in the fore court 
stands a metal column like that of Allahabad, but only thirty-six 
feet high , there are some slight injuries on it, which proceeded from 
the Mongols, who when they took Delhi, endeavoured in their rage 
for mischief to destroy this column They tried to overthrow it, 
but it stood too firm , and w’lth all their efforts they could not stir 
It , nay, they could not even succeed in effacing the inscription 
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Tbjs cohmn is called the Fcrozc-Schah-Lath, and from tli-' 
inscnptionit appears it existed 100 years before the birtli of Chrivf. 
and was brought from Lahore at the time wlien the palicc of 
Feroze-Shah was bmlt 

These and other monuments onginatcd with the Pafan^ or 
Affghans, and though they lie scattered among the other rmn<i, 
they may easily be distinguished from the Ilindostnnec or Mnho- 
medan buildings The ruins of Totliihabad arc scared} worlli a 
drive of seven miles to see them, and the countless otlici' that 
lie around are mostly repetitions of tho.'C already described 

Not far from Kotab-ilinar the traveller is agreeably •Jtirpri^ed 
by finding three rooms of a dilapidated edifice fitted up comfort- 
ably, and provided with some furniture for the benefit of na;- 
farers. Near New Delhi, in the midst of ruins and miglit) 
blocks of red stone, the memorial of times gone by, there lie i a 
modem English raihtary station 
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JOURNEY FROM DELHI TO BOJIBAY. 

Thuj^ — Depnrturc — The Cattle ^Tn^lct — Kind Disposition of the Indians. 
— Kottnh — Description of the Toirn — The Royal Castle — Diitertain 
ments and Dances — The Holy Town of Kesho Rnc — Patnn 

order to reach Bombay I had B\o roads before me, the one 
led bj' Simla to the promontories of the Himmaln}a, the other to 
the renow ned rock temples of Adiunla. and Elora I \\ ould -w ill- 
ingl}' ln^c chosen the fir«t, and penetrated to Lahore and the 
Indus , but mj friends di«sundcd me from it, on the simple ground 
that the mountniiia were at this time co\crcd with deep snow, and 
I should therefore have to dclaj ni) journey at least three months 
I could not do this, and therefore decided for the other route In 
Calcutta I had been stronglj ad\ iscd not to extend my journey 
further t han Delhi Tlie countries beyond, they said, were not 
under the English rule, and tho population was in a very demo- 
ralised condition Espcciallj they endeavoured to aisakon my 
apprehensions by terrible accounts of the Thugs These Thugs, 
ns is well know n, form a regularly organised society for robbery 
and murder, w Inch they scarcclj regard as at all blameable, and 
easily expiate by a trifling gift to their priests. They must, liow- 
c\cr, take the greatest care not to shed the blood of their MCtims, 
as that w ould involve them in disgrace w itli their companions, 
and occasion their expulsion They therefore in^ nriably adopt tho 
method of strangulation Manj trai oilers lia%c maintained that 
the Thugs belong to a particular religious sect, and do not commit 
their crimes either for the sake of robbery or revenge, but with a 
fanatical idea of performing a incrimnoiis action I inquired, 
liowcier,~yery closely into this point, and the result of my inquiry 
was, that no distorted view of religion, but mere hatred, or more 
frequently the love of gam, had been the impelling motive of their 
actions These miscreants have acquired extraordinary skill in 
their dreadful trade, and manifest the utmost endurance and perso- 
V erance in w atching their opportunities. They w ill follow a marked 
victim for months 
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I<. njii, I fotin.I, fumc^cr, tl.at the danger of W attacked by 
1,> tin tn^inx i<o great as it had been represented to me , 
t nl lb- number of Thugs had greall> declined, and that, besides, 
thn iiettr aentun d on the murder of a European, as the EngbST 
gnvirnm<’iit uould in such a ease institute the stnetest search after 
th- p. rp. trators As to any i)o:;sibJc danger, therefore, I felt tole- 
rahh rihti , hut I had to make up my mind to a rood deal of 
hardship and pnvation b « 

Uii first station on mj jonmej tvas to Kottah, a distance of 
I,n"li*h miles, nnd to reach this there acre three methods , 
b\ pahnijiiiii, b) ramcls, or waggon or iot/t drawn by oxen. All 
thr. nt-e, of course, slow enough. Tlicrc are no post rpads^ and no 
ngularh esitblmlicd methods of communication, YoVmusTkeep 
the same projile nnd the <amo nnimab to the end of the journey, 
nnd sou cannot go more than about twenty miles a-day For the 
{talatifjuin one has to lure eight hearers, as well ns some for the 
liigrngi and nitiiougli eacli one costs onl} eight rupees a month, 
and f<,cds himseir, the expense is consuicmblc, especially ns they 
must In,' paid for tlicir hack joumej Travelling with camels is^ 
also exjKtieirc, and iciy incorncniont I therefore decided for the 
most motlc'l conttnnnre, the oxen waggon, and my fnend 
Dr Sjircngi r was «i) kind as to make all tlic arrangements for me 
Tie drew up in the Iliiidostaneo language a wntten contract with 
the drncr, necording to which I was to pay him Iho half of the 
fare, n imelj, fifteen rui>ees, immcdiatelj, the other when weshould 
arrno at Kottah, to whicdi lie was to bring mo m fifteen days 
For e\er\ daj longer that the Joumcj lasted I hud tho right to 
subtract three rupees 

For fiirtlier «ecurit}, Dr Sprenger gave me, byway of escort, 
one of his most trujtworthj ckrpra^sc^, — servnuts of the EnghA_ _ 
gocornment, — who wear an ofiiciul red sc,arf, nnd a brass plate on 
tlic shoulder, on wliitli is engraved tho name of the town to which 
thei lielong One or more of these is appointed to every govern- 
ment ofiicer, nnd tlicj hold a much higher rank than ordinal^ 

-erv ants Ilcsidcs this, mj kind country people furnished me with 
such ample stores of proa isions and a\ arm covering that my wa^oa 
could hardly contain them. God grant that I mar one day see them 
a-aiii I could not but part from them wath melancholy feeling 

left Delhi early m the morning on theJOth^qf J^patj^^ 
and the ^.r^t day we made only eighteen miles, as the heavy 
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iiunnK nijtimil to In’ il !<• llu' jnrp , imi I foiin'l miicli 

(K-ciiiniicii iii tv nn iln' inmiiTtH)'- niiiiH tlint Inj 

mi I'l'tli Mill - <if tlir riml, wliirh I lm<l M*-!!! il n ft w (ln\tt lit fort' 
>Mtli itn frit ntU 'llii*' tiiplit, ntul nil tlit follow ill},' out ■<, 1 jin'^rd 
in n .''Vroi, f'^r 1 1* ''1 "" •' ’'*> »'* itiluKitiiii. niitl liniipolot nn not to 
Im ' ftiiinil tin till' rt> I'l '1 lio mi*- in tin littlt Mlliptt nrc, un- 
forinmlth. not t<i 1" ro)nj> m d w itli tlio'-i' in llio lnr^.'( r tow n', 
I'l inp inrnh o IK Imilt ofrliv, fn'‘ttl\ riMii fit t njimro, with n 
inrrow intr met' of not ni<>tr tlmn ti'i ft' t liipli 'J'o ni\ t-iirimho, 
liowtvtr, 1 fiiiiiiil till III idwn}‘ mijit iiiiilt rlnn, ninl then wn-t 
liroiiplit tfi nil' ti rort <f low wi««ltn hiiUttttl nntlo w itli jilniti <1 
conK, on ^ lurh I thn \ ni\ roMriiip- 'iiid whirli nindi no ti ninp- 
niltfi lit fotirli 'lilt rli(]irt**' It^ down lilt Kn|>oli on'» ^l’lnll hil.c, 
III tin t’i>(ir tif nn ci 11, mid I h"'! tin nti'-fnftit'ii to tlnnl. hr tn- 
ItiMd t Miniol rli t ]i, to- lo In tixl nolhiiip <if ii rttln r hrnl. i npnpc- 
nunt whirh I h nl wnh t \ir\ hur' «lt'P tint hml hit n ntlrntttil 
tlo Miiill of tin wt 11 filli tl jirtixmon Kt-I 1 1, 

Jniivatt/ M(t — 'ItiwtitK tlo iifti rnooii wo ntno to tin* little 
tow It of JJttlttiip d itii in w hirh tin rt i» tin Lnplnh niiht ir,i ‘•in.tnin, 
n nioMjtit', mill n 1)11111 lo w llindiHi ii nijd' . *1 lo nipht wns jiic'-dl 
in the litth town of 1‘nlwtl In tint iln-trirt tlo jo icik'I t nru ni 
nnim niUK mid mi t itm tint I w-nl to nt i\ir\ niorniiv dtrint of 
thri-c hi iiitifiil cn itiin t on tin* Im'- mid in tin' Mlltpi whi’ro 
till 1 coiiK for tin footl pill n tin ni h\ the pood-initiiri tl inh'ihilmit': 

] <hntart/ Iff - 'Jlii' ihi\V rltdoii w o- tin Iiitli town of Co^'-i, 
mid tlurinp tin lint ft w niih hi fon n idiinp it, wi hml hit ii ron 
tinii ilh oM ri'il-i n h\ num *, who wt n' hiirrjinp himl_\ tnwiird'-it 
on ncnnint of ii c itlh nmrl.i i In Id tin ri . 'J hn- iiinrKi t jin '■i ntnl ii 
jiicturi' of tin pn itt i-t tonfu-nin 'Jin miiiniKwtrt rttnilinp nil 
nhoiit, iininht In tji^ of Inn tiinl rtnii., tin n Ih r-- n rt iiniinp w itlioul 
inft niiM'iiiii in jiniin' ol tin ir piMnK, iiinl hiilf (ii'r'-iniilinp, iinlf 
dnippinp, ]iiirchio( r^ nhoiit h\ forit.whiKt thi\, on tin ir jiiirl', 
hiwhd no li loiiilh, mi ihiit iiltopt tin r llif mirinr wiit hliinninp. 
IN hill nio^t hlriitl nio was iho itjijK iiraiu o of tlio (ihi'i niiiKors or 
cohhlt r^, w ho, w ith tin Miiijih* niiit* mils of tin ir tnnh', — a little 
tahlc, with thnad, It illn r, and win, Fliitk in Minn win re nniong 
the hiintlli s of lin),— wt re, in tin ninlsl of the tuniult, qiiiellj' 
follow nip tin ir net ii|iatn)n of the < lire ol holt s ! On this and on 
laanj tithi r ot (.le-ioiih it a|i)M art tl lo me that the nalites of llin- 
doblan arc h} no iinanH mi nlle ns tlicj an generally considered, 
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The cheprass, it is to be observccl, had an idea that the Serai -was 
haunted, and he had therefore requested from the Serdar the 
favour of an additional watch Possibly these men may have Inin 
and slept in some comer of the court Certainly, though I ha\ e 
repeatedly looked out, I had seen nothing of them , but what can 
one expect for a few pence ’ I made them happy 'mth the tnflo 
they demanded, whereupon the} made a regular nulitary wheel to 
the right about, and with man} salams left me to pursue my v ay 
in peace Had I been at all inclined to fear, I must for some da} s 
'past have been in constant apprehension, for the appearance of the 
people was by no means calculated to inspire confidence They 
all earned swords, bovs, and arrows, strong cudgels coiered with 
iron, iron shields, and even muskets The ver} shepherds in the 
fields were armed to the teeth Nothing, however, could disturb 
the tranquilht} of my mind I seemed to fed a perfect conviction 
that my last hour had not yet struck , yet for all that I must own 
I was not sorry that wo should pass the deep caverns and aw ful 
looking ravines, through which this day’s journey lay, in bright 
dayhght From these ravines we entered a deep valley, at the 
begmning of which, on a solitary lull, stood a fort , four miles further 
we came to a group of trees, in the midst of w Inch, on a pedestal 
about five feet higb, stood a figure of a horse m stone, and near it 
was a well made ivith great blocks of red sandstone, wnth three 
steps leading dowm to the water Similar and much larger w ells 
and cisterns, shaded by the most magnificent mango and tamarind 
trees, are frequently found in India, especially in districts where, 
“as here, good springs are wanting. It is a beautiful faith of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, that by the erection of such w orks for 
the pubhc good they improve their own prospects of future febcity 
Near mtmy of the wells is placed a man whose business it is 
to^spare the weary wanderer even the trouble of fetching the' 
water 

Pleasant as it is, on many accounts, to meet with these wells, it 
IS, however, very disagreeable to see the men going dow n into the 
water, washing themselves, and pouring it over them, and to con- 
sider that this IS the water one has to dnnk But the necessities 
• of thirst “ have no law,” and so I went and filled my pitcher with 
the rest 

February Ith Dungcrkamalama, a little village at the foot of a 
pretty hdl A short distance from the station lay a bit of genuine 
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Arnl.inn ‘•nnd^ dr*.* rt, ivliicli, however, fortunately, did not extend 
fnr. J III- «iridy [dnini of Jiidm nro mostly capable of cultiration, 
for you ncf d only difj n fr ir feet to find water enough to orcrflow 
III- field*. Kron in the midst of this little desert, too, there laj 
some fields of finc-lool.ing wheat. 

'J’hi* afternoon 1 thought I should lin\c had to make use of my 
loMcd', in ordir to sdtic n fjiinrrrl My dn\cr always required 
• \i riliody to gno way to him, mid when this was not done he 
lx "an to wrangle To-day kc met with hnlf-n-dorcn armed 
<ln\<rs, who jmd no attention to IiH screams, whereupon in a 
gn nt fury h- «-tr-d In* w hip, and threatened to lash them with it 
Had It rntiK to n fight, we mint certainly ha\c had the worst of it, 
but fiirfnnafcly oiir nntngoni*ts contented thcmsclrcs with abuse, 
nod nt Init gnui way, I had before remarked that the Hmdoo 
fen-tnis ntid threatr-ii* n great deni, but seldom or never comes to 
Idowfi J Imto Intd much among the people, and scon many a 
qimrni, but newr n fight Indeed, when the quarrel lasted too 
long, they genemlly "at dow n to it E\ cn the boys do not struggle 
nnd tight, eitlii r in jday or in inmc-'t. Once only I saw tiro boys 
< iigngcd 111 w lint seemed n serious dispute, nnd nt length one gave 
till' othrr n box on the car, but be did it ns caiiliou«ly ns if he had 
hern liitliiig liiHi'iclf 'J he one who lind rccciicd the considerate 
bltiwyiisi passed his slccic oier Ins check, nnd there was nnend of 
th(> matter. Other boys Jmd been looking on from n distance^ but 
look no jiart in the quarrel This mildness of disposition may 
jiroceid in jmrt from their icgctnblo diet, nnd in part from the 
preei'pts of their religion, which arc so inercllul towards animals , 
but I eaiinot lielji thinking that cowardice has something to do 
with it I hu\o been told that it is scarcely possible to induce a 


Hindoo to enter a dark room without a light, nnd if a horse or an 
ox makes the slightest spring, great nnd small scream, and fly in 
nil directions On the other Imnd, I heard from English officers' 
that the Sepoys arc quite hmic soldiers Docs, then, the valour 
<01110 with the coat, or is U from the example of the English ? 
Of the tomlerncss of the Hindoo towards animals, I saw a pretty 
inslnnco in a little low n I passed through There yvas a donkey 
that either by accident or nature was a perfect cripple, an was < 
dragging itself with great cflbrt along the street, at an 
,,:r p.i So... pio Wen .r b.rtl,on -r. « 

1 „,„, n»d .lopped by tbo .low™.. »f !“• ““J' 
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^\ aited in patient resignation, ivntliout uttenng a syllalile of dis- 
pleasure, mucli less lifting a hand to urge the poor heast to 
greater speed, ilany of the inhabitants came out of their houses 
and gave it food, and every passer-by went carefully out of 
its way 

February 11<^. — To-day, the thirteenth from Delhi, I arrived 
at Kottah, and I had been on the whole journey very well satisfied 
with my servant and my driver The owners of the serais had 
not asked more from me than they would have done from a native, 
and had shown me all the civilities consistent with the austere 
precepts of their rehgion I had passed the mghts indeed m open 
cells, and even under God’s free sky , but, though surrounded 
by the poorest and lowest of the people, I was never insulted by 
deed, word, or even look Never was I robbed of the smallest 
article , and if I gave a trifle to a child, the parent always endea- 
voured to acknowledge the gift m some way or other Oh, if 
Europeans only knew how easily these unsophisticated people are 
to bo won by knndness and indulgence 1 But, unfortunately, they 
try to rule over them by force, and treat them almost always with 
contempt and harshness 

Kottah 18 the capital of the kingdom of Enjpootan, and here, as 
in all the other provinces which the Enghsh (^vernment has still 
left under the rule of the native princes, is an Enghsh officer, who 
bc^s the title of the Resident, though ho might rather be called 
the king, or the king’s governor, for the poor king can do nothing 
ovithout his consent These shadows of sovereigns cannot even cross * 
the frontiers of them states without the permission of the Resident 
Their most important fortresses have Enghsh gamsons, and smaller 
Enghsh mihtary stations are scattered about For the people 
this supcrmtendence is in some measure injurious — in some mea- 
sure useful The burnmg of widows, and the cruel punishmems^ 
formerly practised, such as the being trampled to death by ele- ^ 
pliants, or dragged along at their taiE^ are abohsh ed , but, on the 
other hand, the taxes are bec ome heavier, since the kmg has to' 
pay, for the right of govermng according to the will of the Resi- 
dent, a considerable tribute, which of course he gets out of the 
pockets of his people. 

Captain Burdon, the Resident of Kottah, was an intimate friend 
of my kind countryman of Delhi, Dr Sprenger, who had announced 
to him beforehand my arrival. Unluckily he was at the time 



A 7/.\r)i’8 vorAci; koum) rim world 


nl*-r nl wi n journe; of in‘ipr'Pi,rm to (hr qp\crnl mihtnry stnhons, 
lni{ liic (Ii'jnrfurp lie iiml iniiflo every prepnmfion for my 

r. < ^ ptf.ii. mill I f.miiii«Mon.-(l Itm plijutinn, Dr Rollaml, <o sec Ins 
« nnnnntnh exi euti'il lit liml cvni cmrifd Ins attention so far as 
to “ till forwnnl to tin* h^t nijrlit station books, newspapers, and 
"nmitii for mv usi, tliouoh tliej liajijicntd to miss me, from my 
drill r Imiiti" taken, for llie tuo Inst days, what lie considered a 
jdiorl riit, nil ny from the main road 

I nlirliti d nt llio bf antifnl bon"o!o of l)jc Resident Tlio bouse 
MU' (injili, fir Mrs. IJurdon ninl lier eliddren bad accompanied 
111 r Itiislntid, ns it is iiri einnmon to do in India, where Europeans 
riipiire tref|iii iit elmii"e of nir, but tlic bouse, the sonants, tlio 
.^<[eiy«, tbe C'a[itninV p ilniicpiin and carnajte, — all stood at my 
I'ispo d , and, to nnnplfte my "ood fortune. Dr Holland was so 
pti.ul ns to off r iiiiiis) It iH the companion of my excursions 

Irfirirnri/ I'Jf/i — 'I'lns nioniintr flic kinp, Rnm Singli, vrbo bad 
b'en iidormid of mi nrrnal. sent mo some large baskets of fruit 
mid svi I tmeafs, ninl at tbe «ame time, wbnt pleased me still more, 
Ins btmiiifuUy dicnratul i li jihant, ns well ns an officer on borse- 
Ini li nnd sinne soldn rs I was «r>on stated with Dr Holland 
on till lofty liowdnli, and inoitd olf pretty quickly towards the 
toll n 


Kottali lies on the n\t r Cliiiinbal, in an cxtcn'uc nnd partly 
rotki pimn, I,'KK)f et nlioie the level of tiic sen It is ndvnn- 
t igi'on^lv sitiiati d, and stirrnunded with strong fortifications Tbo 
iiiti nor of till' town js <!m idtd, h) three pntes, into three different 
distnils 'J'lie Jirst, vvinili is iiilinbited by the jKiorcst class of 
jieojile, looks dejdiirnble enoiigli, the two others, where tlie mer- 
ebriits nnd richer juojde live, look much better, nnd flic principal 
street, tlnnigli rnggi el mul stonv, h nt least broad enough to enable 
u ciirringe to pa«s without iiieonvcniencc to tiic passengers 

Till* ‘•tvic of building in the bouses is quite onginnl In Benares 
I bad been struck w itb the smnUncssof fhewindows, but here they 
an so low mif! mirrow Ihiit people e.an linrdly put their heads out 
of fitem. Many houses have large balconies , others, on tbo fiRt 
floor, spaennis balls, n-siing on columns, sometimes taking ° 
wliole front of the lioubo- sometimes elnidcd into two or r 
apa.tments but open to the streets At the two 
large linlD me pretty pavilions, at the back of winch a 
lending into the interior of the house 
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These hnlls mostly serve for shops and places of business, but 
they are, at the same time, lounging places for idle people, "who sit 
upon mats and smoke their hookahs, urhile they amuse themselves 
by looking on at ivkat is passing in the street. In other houses, 
again, the front vails were painted in. fresco, vuth temblo giants, 
tigers, and lions, twice or thrice as large as life, with their 
tongues hanging out in the most alarming manner, or sometimes 
■mth deities, flowers, arabesques, &c , thrown together without 
taste or meaning, but daubed over with the most frightful colours 
The numerous Hindoo temples are a handsome decoration to the 
town , they stand on high terraces, and are every way more 
spacious and beautiful than those of Benares, with the exception 
only of the Visvishas The royal palace bes at the end of the 
third quarter, and forms a town within a toivn, or rather a fortress 
within a fortress, since it is surrounded not only on the outer side, 
but also towards the town ivith enormous waUs 

Prom the city t\ c took our way toward Armornevas, one of the 
pleasure palacS^ of the monarch (had the Besident been in Kottab, 
"I's'Sbuld have had the honour of a presentation, but ns he u ns not, 
etiquette did not allow it) The road was most immoderately bad, 

and covered with great stones, so that I could not suflBciently 
admire the skill of our elephant in placing his clumsy feet so ns to 
avoid them, and yet trotting along as briskly as if he were on the 
finest road 

I expressed to Dr EoUand my surprise that ns his Majesty 
frequently visited this palace he did not improve the road a httle, 
but he rephed that it was a maxim with Indian monnrehs never to 
make any roads, because they say it would, in case of a war, be 
such ji^reat convenience to the enemy 

The gardens of the palace are so thickly set with orange, lemon, 
and other trees, that there is not loom for the smallest flower-bed 
or lawn The few flowers to be found, as in most Indian gardens, 
weie at the entrance. The walks are raised two feet high, as the 
ground, from the frequent irrigations, is almost always damp and 
dirty At this palace the monarch enjoys the diversion of tiger 
hunting, or rather tiger shooting Small towers are erected a 
little way further down the nver, to which the tigers are gradually 
driven up, and then the king and company sit securely within, and 
fire away vahantly on the wnld monsters below. 


Mfi 


A VOVAOn JIOLXD TIIE A^ORLD, 


nrtrn\.nr<fi viMlcd pome hcmitifiil groves of tamarind and 
mango tn ox, Ip-iioatfi wlio»c almde repose the ashes of many royal 
pritirei, 'i J,r Honing vs as clo-^ed hy all hinds of entertainments 
'l/m gowyl flootor isiihofl to mnhc me acquainted witii the vanons 
jK’rfor/nanrM of the Hindoo'?, most of which, hovsever, were not 
imn- to ni( !!>' hronglit U-fnre me a man wlio liad got together a 
rnmpan^ of monl n ■< « hioh perfonned divers feats a ciy cleverly, 
fh* II a piinho ohannor, asho Jet the largest and most poisonous 
tiinl •' tw 1 st round Ins arms and legs , lastly appeared four elegant 
thnvmg girls, dres'i d in gold nnd silver muslin, and loaded with 
ormini nts on forchi-nd, throat, Itosom, lmnd«, arms, feet, and even 
Ii< soil's a large jewel that hung down from their noses I 
riiolhrt to hive read in hooks that the performances of these 
Itidiin dancirs was more graceful tlmn those of Europeans, that 
till ir pong" were melodious, their pantomime tender nnd impas- 
Pioni'd, {^r. I sfiouM like much to know whether those who gave 
this iJe'enpCion hav c ev i r been in India at nil. Not less untrue is, 
us fur as I have seen, (he statement of the extreme indclicflcy of 
this( dances, 'iho'-e who pay (Ins must have forgotten the Sam- 
inaqiid c,i nnd Ib folo'i in ^’alpnrni'o, or the dances of the women 
of Ol ihciii, or, iiidied, those of our own opera ballet dancers 
With their silk flislmigs 

The ilro's of (lie women m Unjpooinn is very different from 
(h It of other jiarts of India niev wear long, full-coloured petti- 
coats nnd close hoddices, scarcely high enough to cover the bosom. 
Over this (Iioj have n tdiio or white slmwl or veil, in which they 
envelnjie the liend, face, nnd shoulders, leaving a piece hanging 
down in front like an apron Wlicn thej have not this veil on, 
the) look a gooil deal like our own peasant girK They are, how- 
ever, like tlio dntici rs, iisunllj laden vvntli ornaments of gold or 
silver, or, if thej cannot afford (hi®, of some other metal, or oven 
horn or hone Tliej have also little bolls to their ankles, so that 
one can he.ir them coming sixty paces off , their toes are covered 
with heavy rings, and, wlmt is worse, they have them hanging 
from the nose to the chin. I could not help pitying the pwr 
crc.itures when I saw them taking their meals. They must suffer 


^'A.n'^ng (ho I’th'cr o"rn7mont3 I noticed that many 
vv ore amiilcfs or images hung round their necks, so that I o 
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at first for Catholics, and rejoiced at this evidence of the success or 
the missionaries , hut, alas! when I came nearer, I saw that^ instead 
of a saint or heavenly hladonna, it was the head of an ox, or the 
long-tongued goddess Kalh, or the bght-armed god Shiva, who was 
grinnmg at me. 

February IZth — To day Dr RoUandtook me to a httle town con- 
sidered one of the hohest m the country, which hes on the opposite 
side of the nver, about six miles from Kottah Beautiful stone 
steps lead down to the sacred water, where many pilgrims come to 
bathe themselves, and m some elegant kiosks Brahmms were sittmg 
receiving the money of the faithful for the honour of the gods On 
one of the steps lay a large turtle sunning himself, and no one 
seemed to dream of interfermg with his comfort 

The temple, which is very large and handsome, though the town 
IS small and wretched-looking, is open on all sides, and of an 
octagonal form In the upper part are galleries, destmed for 
women and musicians The sanctuary stands in the hack ground, 
and before it hang five bells, which are rung whenever a woman 
enters the temple, as they were when I came in Thereupon the 
closed and draperied doors were opened, and a full sight of the 
interior permitted us We saw there a small party of gods cut in 
stone, and a Brahmm engaged in driving with a large flapper the 
flies from their spintuel countenances. The chapels contained 
red painted images or stones In the fore court was seated the 
figure of a saint dressed quite decorously, and even with a cap 
upon his head On the opposite side of the nver is a hill denomi- 
nated the Holy Hill, on which stands the figure of an ox coarsely 
cut in stone. Near this hill Captain Burdon has built himself an 
elegant house, and here he keeps a fine collection of stufied birds, 
which he has brought himself from the Himmalaya. 


MR 


A LAnv’S ^O^AGi: HOUND TUB WOHLD. 


COMiNtiATlOS Of Tlln JOdlNKl 

ir,M thr Jlunion Inmili/ — J> of the Jjoiccr Cla^s tn Mia — 

I <‘i>lnin Ihmltnn —Inrhr —Prrimtatimi nt Court —Mnmtfactnreof Ice 
y lr,!t Itry of H omni nnt{ Chihlrtn —Thr Rockt/ Temple at Adjunta —A 
"Uqrr Hunt — I he Unci Temple n/ JAorn —The Fortress of Dowlulahad 


Is llip rpiiHtnc-i iimlrr tbn ntlo of fiic native pnnccs there are 
II* nil* r piU-onK o< nor rondi, but m nil the towns ami villages 
111* n nrt' j» ople n|<|>miifcil to *>1101; the nny to trascUers and carry 
their luggage 'J'lim* who tmselwith a gimnl or chepmss pay 
till III nolli'mg, othi rs gi\e them n trillc for their services, more or 
h I. mrording to the di*<tnnce On m) leawng Ivottnh the king 
had had the roinplni-iatit e to ofTer me camels for the journey, as 
Will ns S }>o\s for iin estort, nnd when I armed nt the end of 
tilt fiT'^t stage CM rj one came fon\nrd to sene me, ns TrcJl as, 
p'rlnps, to -eo n Imrojtran womnn, — here n great r.inty They 
hroiighl mo milk, iggs nnd woml style of living was very 
Simple nnd fnigni , in\ In >t meals were of ncc boded in mdk, or 
• ggs, hut ustialU I hud oiil^ rici>, with water and salt A leathern 
bottle for water, n Mimll pan for cooking, a handful of salt, and 
Hoim bn ad and ru e, constitutul tii} whole preparation for wants 
of this kind 


Late in the c\ cning I armed nt Nurnnkum, a hamlet surrounded 

b> low hilN Here I found some tents belonging to Captain Bur- 
don, nnd « nialo nmi female sonant uniting for roc. I was exccs- 
hi\ eh fatigued, for the ino\ cment of the camel is very disagreeable, 
and I imnieilmteh ri tired into one of the tents to tiy and get some 
sliLp , but I was followed In the maid, who began, almost whether 
I would or not, to knead me all over with great energy, nssunng 
me that it was extniml} good for me, nnd would take away my 
fatigue , nnd it was true that, after I had gone through this disci- 
pline for a quarter of an hour, I felt greatly refreshed Shot en 
exiilnined to me, half in words half by signs, that the family a 
c'^ticcted mo to dinner, that a palanquin was in readiness, an a 
I could sleep m it ns w ell ns in a tent I thought tins was v^ 
hkch, so nt cloven o’clock I continued roy journey The county 
L,Vnte.l, I ».» .nr<.r„,c,!, ,cry mud. .nfested 1.7 
Since I had several torch-benrors with roe— nnd tigers a 
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enemies of light — I lind no reason to fear that my sleep would be 
disturbed by tlicm At three o’clock m the morning I was again 
deposited in a tent that stood ready for my reception, and fur- 
nished with all conveniences, and the nevt morning I had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with the amiable family of 
Captain Burdon, n ho leads the most happy domestic life i\atli his 
wife and sc\ cn children, whom the parents instruct almost entirely 
themselves 

They seem perfectly gay and contented, although they are 
confined n holly to their own society and that of Dr Rolland, who 
IS the onl}'^ European besides themselves in Kottali Now and then 
they receive a Msit from some officer who is travelling through 
the country, and I vas myself the first European woman v hom 
JIrs Burdon had seen for four }cars I passed the whole day 
most agreeably in the family circle, and n ns not a little astonished 
to find in this wild countrj all the comforts and conveniences of a 
well-arranged house I v iH fake this opportunity of giving some 
i^a of how English officers, cnil and inilitarj', traicl in India 

In the first place, they possess tents so large ns to contain three 
or four rooms, and tliej’ carry n ith them all the proper furniture, 
including carpets, elegant du ans, and all manner of household and 
kitchen utensils, ns ell ns a great number of servants After 
having passed the night comfortably in their beds, they get into 
convenient palanquins, or on horseback, about three in the morning, 
and tmvelhng four or fii o hours iihglit at their tent, v Inch is again 
in readiness for them, and take a capital hot breakfast. They 
never go more than about eight miles in the dnj, and they have 
about them all the articles to which they are accustomed, and take 
all their usual meals The cooks continue their journey always in 
the night, and the moment the masters are gone the tents me 
broken up and carried forward ns quickly as possible there is, of 
course, no lack of human hands to labour, or of beasts of burden 
In_thc most civihsed countries of Europe people do not trai el as 
conveniently and luxuriously as they do in India Captain Burdon 
wished to give me the use of his palanquin, and the bearers 
belonging to it, ns far as Indor, my next stopping place , but I 
really could not help pitying the fatigue of these poor people so 
much, that I pretended I did not mind travelling on a camel, nay, 
even preferred it to the palanquin on account of the prospect At 
Runcha I had to take up my quarters in the midst of the Bazaar, 
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iinilrr nn ojH'n \fmn.K wlnlst half tlio popnialion of the town 
rtthrrre! round me to v.afHi c\cr; look and motion Thejhad, 
n{ nil n ^ikkI opjKirtiinit) of observing -what a Eoropcan 

'-nimn Ifwd s hU, ^^l^fn sbo js nngiy, for I gave my peoples 
fninoiK "coMing. on m count of tlm fib ppy pace they had allowed 
tlif rntnils to Irop ^\c Ind liccn from early in the morning till 
late nt higlit uiKin the march, and had not made more than twenty 
or t'v nt^ -t", (1 mih <, th' pace of nn ox waggon 

Diirit)" the following da^n vt pao'cd over low hill«, where the 
iiiiciiUnnied land wni nlrwad^ hiimt up by the sun, and although 
We v.( n not vet out of ri'bniar}, the thermometer rose dunngtho 
da) ifi 2‘< nr 10 dr" of Ileaiimtir, nnd the plantations of poppy, 
flax, corn, and cotton v ( re floiiri‘?hing luxuriously. Every where 
riiiih ts ofvatirwtre conducted through tlic fields and peasants 
With t'anis of oxi n \icrc occupied in drawing water out of the 
Wills nnd rnirs. I did not scq nin women engaged in the work, 
nnd in gent nil it nppean d In me Hint the lot of the poorer classes 
of wonnn in India and the Ea«t is not so hard ns is commonly 
siijijnjo d AH tin. hard labour is performed b) men, and they take 
jnrt ivin in the v orl jirojicrl) belonging to women, as for 
inktauet, in the cittts inimbikd b) Europeans, men do the washing 
and ironing. On the fields nt harvest time } ou may see women, 
hut th(} perform oiil) the lightest of the work, and when there 
an. no anuiinli of burden the men carrj both the burdens and the 
(IiiMnii I never once iiwanmn ill treat cither his wife or child , 


and I wi-h from iiij heart that the poor women in our coantnes 
v.ere onh Ii.ilf ns wtll treated ns in many which arc considered m 
n vtr) null' state During tlic joiirnc) I w.os one day witness of 
ti mournful scene, originating in flic mistaken notions of religion 
pnwalint among the Hindoos Not far from the veranda where I 
had taken shelter for the night, — for there were now no more 
.‘'<rai°, — nn old man washing sjrcfch<*d out on the ground without 
giving nil) sign of life, the passers by stopped, looked at hiin for 
n moment, nnd then went on flicir way. h’a one offered to help 
him, or asked a question about him The poor fellow had sunt 
down in such n state of exhaustion that he could not say to what 
caste ho belonged At length I took courage, approached him, 
and lifted up the head cloth which had fallen down parity over Jus 
face , hut two glared ejes met mme-the body was sti m to 
- 1 . 1 } hdp had come too late TIic next morning the bodystiU 
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ciKrmicc gnlo, y itli a tower on cncli side, is very handsome. The 
outside IS covered willi frescoes, mostly of elephants and horses, 
(he inlcnor is dnidcd into sevcial courts, and on the first floor is 
a largo open linll, which serves ns the residence of several holy 
n\cn Opposite to this hall is the reception room, hut to reach 
the royal apartments you have to go through passages so dark 
that hgiits arc necessary in tlio brightest sunny day. This is the 
cn«o in most of the palaces of Ilindostnn, and it is said they are 
made «o v\ ith a vion of concealing their occupants from the enemy, 
or at least of reiidenng the access to them difficult 

IVe found the queen, an aged, childless widow, with her adopted 
son, J’rincc IIury-Ilao-IIolcaT, a lad of fourteen, with a good- 
natured cxprc’siv 0 face They were both dressed in n hite muslin, 
and tlic latter had jewels on his turban, his breast, and his arms. 
All (he apartments and passages were crowded with servants, who 
thrust iheinsehcs into the reception room without the smallest 


ccrenionj, in older to look at us a little closer, so that we sat m a 
perfect mob Sued meats and fruits were brought, rose-water 
Ppnril.led ov or us, and some attar of roses poured upon our hand- 
licrthicfs After n time tJiey brought us somearcca nut and betel 


leaf on a silver cup, wlncli tlio queen herself presented to us 
This IS tho signal for the termination of the audience, and until it 
13 given one must not go Before we got up, largo garlands 
of jessiiminc were hung round our necks, and I had them also 
jilaccd round my w nst, and when we got home fruits and sweet- 
meats w ere sent after us The queen, wdio had remained unveiled, 
though Jlr. Hamilton was present, gave orders that we should 
have tho palace shown to us, and w'c were led round it by the 
MuvdscJi, or tutor of tlic young princo , but with the exception 
of tho hall of audience, the rooms are all extremely simple, an 
with scarcely any furniture but cushions, covered with white mus- 
lin, which ho on the ground When wm came out upon the terrace, 
wc found the prince iiding out, with a numerous train, mounte , 

some on horses, some on elephants The soldiers were we 

in wliite trousers and blue caftans, and a sort of murmur, w ic 
was told expressed approbation, arose on the appearance o 
prince His highness can speak broken English, and e pn so 
(jnestions to me implying Hint lie ivns not ignorant 0 ^ 

TO timl I could complimoiit tho ranndtcli on the success of h.» 


education 



loiKM-v 1 i.oAi mnii TO jiomiui ]o3 

Tlii^ AlnriUih ln<l lln' rompl ii'TIIco nUo to --liow iiico\ortlic 
ICO in iimt 'ctorN T lio uo i-- ii'imlh inmli' in llic inontlis of 
Du ( mix r nml .lnmnr\, Init < \ni in r(.brnnr\ the night =, nnd ‘■till 
int VO tUo (.-wh morning h(ul^■^ hiforo mnri't, nre •-o cool, tint 
■■Imllow v\Tl< r 1 ' t i‘il' ro\ori.il v\it!i i roil of linn no Tor tlm 
]niriin';( where the gronnil i- iin|>n jn iti d with ‘•iltpitrc, 11 it pit-^ 
ire dnj in winch nre 1 nd linn ll it juii- of jinroii'- cl i\ filled with 
w it< r or, where thin' n no 'ilipitrc in the ground, the Inglii st 
ti rrici = of the lion ir> nmnd with --triw, nnd the didu=; 
jil ic( d upon tliLin 'I Im thin < oit of u o thii‘- gniiiod i- the n hroktn 
into puuNl'onri<l o\ * r \. iili w it< r ind jdiml in the icc jnt-, 
which ire iImi 1 opt eovend \ nli •-iriw 

]h 'i<li - hi' itteiitioii' to iiK It liidor Mr Hiiinilton wn' 'O 
good n- to pro\id( for ni\ fiirtln r toiiriue, lor which I might 
1 " nil line Ind till ii‘i 111 the no d emu I-, hiit to i\oid fiitigne I 
j>r< fi rriHl the o\ w i^jon Ik nude lniii'i.lf the iigreimeiit i itli 
the driM r, arnnged ni\ 't tioii' for iiu Iroin Inn to Atiriiniih id 
('2..0 mth'), gvw twe u\ < tit '■vr\ uit i id i 'i pus to tucenu- 
jnns me fiimi'ln d tin with letter- iiid t\cn lul i d whither 1 
ind moms (iiongh, nid nil tint with i m inner 'O hind ind 
friendls, lint it w i*- of ii' much s ilu< ii>- the 'i r\u< > ilicm'iUc' 
^>'ot merils in Indor, hut esirswliin, 1 hi ird tin inme' of this 
g( nth III lit mt ntioiied s\ ith the liiglii 't n 'pi 1 1 

'J he rood on Insing Indor iid through pilm grosoi nnd n 
nchk cultis ited iotuilr> ton silligi c ilh d ^unaroln, whirc I 
found re‘ ids for me n pretts tint, ssliich Mr Ihimiltou hid sent 
forw ird in ordi r to 'urjiri'c me ssitli one more oood night, nnd I 
tlniihi d him mo'l lirs intis in ms lioirt for the nttentuni 1 rom 
'^iiinrol i till* loinitrs Im oiiu ■• pieliiri 'ipic A imrross mount.im 
ridge, in mins idiu' rcircels hro ul enough for the nnd, Iciitk 
aerte' Fin ill sallis-' .it ssho'e udi-- the mo-.t he'iiitifiil lightly - 
ssoodid mosust uii' iin piled up Among tlie tvu' 1 pnvtienhirlj 
noticed two Fpecii-, one with n d, tin otinrwith sdlow llower', 
hut both Ftringel} ssiniling in leise- Lsir mice leasing Kottah, 
on nceoinit of the mere I'liig ‘•tonsiit" of the road, the' camels had 
hi on gelling scarcer, and the) wire rcjihced h) lrnni« of oxen I 
liise lint herd', whieli imi't liase lonsi'itcd of •icsiral ihoii'and':, 
laden ssitli corn, wood, c ilt, ihe It i- inconceis able to me sshere 
food for all ihe'c nnniiak can he found, for no meulows are to he 
Eeen, nnd, exce'iit the phintntioii'i, the ground is binnt up or coscicd 
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mill fine ivitliered grass called jungle grass, ■srlucli I never snn- 
anj animal taste The activity of the women and children in the 
Tillages through which these tiains pass is most striking Thei 
fnmish themselves with baskets, and follon the trams to an 
immense distance, collecting the dong of the animals, which tlitj 
make into flat cakes and dry in the sun for fuel Late in the 
evening -we entered, amidst thunder and lightning, the i illngc of 
Buricat, where there was said to be an open bongolo but as we 
could not find it in the dark I had to content mj self -n ith the 
shelter of a projecting roof 

February 29/A.— This day’s stage was one of the longest ne 
liad, and our road led through dreaiy wildernesses and jungles 1\ c 
had been jogging for some time quietly along, when all on a 
sudden our animals made a stop, and stood ns if they were rooted 
to the ground, trembling at the same tune all over Their fear 
communicated itself to the men, who began in a tone of horror to 
scream, “ Tiger' tiger'” I ordered them to go on shouting as 
loud as they could, and also to tear up some jungle grass and 'ct 
file to It, in hopes of terrifying any beasts that might be near u=, 
though I saw nothing of them, but I learnt afterwards that scarcely, 
a night passed in winch a horse or an ox did not become the prej 
of a tiger, and only a few days before a poor woman who liad 
lingered late in the jungle was torn to pieces All the uihges 
were surrounded by high walls of earth or stone, whether from 
fear of beasts or from any other cause I could not -with certainty 
learn These fortress-villages extend as far as Aurunjabid, a 
distance of 150 miles 

March Zd • — Adjunla, — Before amnng at this place wc pa^.-fd 
through a tremendous, but easily defended, mountain pi-s clo'cd 
at the top by an immense fortified gate, nhich now, howcvir, in 
time of peace, was letc open The heights on each side wire d>'- 
fended by high strong walls At every step the scenery bccin e 
more ivildiy romantic , pitturesqnc masses of rock and mig uv 
walls lay on either side, and valley receded behind lallcj far into 
the mountains, while in front the eye ranged freely over a ar 


^^At Adjnnm I found the resident, Captain Gill, to whom I InrI 
letters from Mr Hamilton, and after the first ^ 

pressed a wish to sec the renowned rocky temple of Adjnntm l 

then learned, to my vexation, that I could have rcac ic u f 
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mudi shorter route from my last night’s station, Furdapoor, to 
\\ hich it really lay much nearer What n as to he done ^ The 
temple I avould see , hut I had httle time to lose, so I resolved at 
once to go hack again, and taking mth me a little provision and 
mounting the best horse in Captain Gill’s stud, I was through the 
mountain pass again in httle more than an hour, and on my way 
to the temple 

The road lies through some wild desolate valleys, whose death- 
like stillness IS disturbed by no song of hii d, no sound of life, and 
which are perfectly n ell adapted to excite expectation of the u on- 
ders here to he beheld The temples arc tu'enty-seven in number, 
cut in lofty perpendicular rocks of n semi-circular form On some 
of tliese rocky n alls there are two stones of temples, one above 
anothei, i\uth paths leading to the top, but so narrow and broken 
that you scarcely knon uhero to set }our foot Below, you look 
into tremendous abysses, in which a mountain toirent loses itself, 
■while above, to the height of several hundred feet, rises the face 
of the smooth perpendicular rock Most of the temples fonn 
quadrangles, into which you enter tlirough verandahs and beau- 
tiful portals, which, supported upon columns, seem to bear up the 
massive pile of rock I counted in the larger twenty-eight, in the 
smallest eight columns. At the sides of the temples are little 
perfectly dark cells, in n Inch, probably, the priests used to hve 
In the back giound, in a larger chamber, was the sanctuary, and 
here are gigantic figures in aU positions, some measurmg aboi e 
eighteen feet, and reaching nearlj the cbiling of the temple, hich 
IS four-and-twenty feet high The walls of the temple and ver.in- 
dabs are full of gods and statues of good and evil spirits In one 
of the temples is represented a ■whole giant war, and all the figures, 
columns, verandahs, and portals are cut out of the hving rock 
Their immense numbers and the great beauty of the sculptures 
and reliefs, on the columns, capitals, friezes, doors, and ei en on 
the ceihngs of the temples, — the inexhaustible variety m the draw- 
ings and patterns, — is truly admirable It seems as if it weie 
scoicely possible that these masterly and at the same time gigantic 
works could be executed by human hands The Brahmins ascribe 
them to supernatural agency, and maintain that the epoch of their 
creation cannot be discovered Besides the sculptures, there are 
in many places paintmgs, ■with colours bnghter and fresher than 
those of many modem works 
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The temples of the second Lind have an oinl form, and ronip^tic 
lofty portals, -ivluch lead immediately into the intcnor, Tlie hr-c=t 
of these has on each side a colonnade of nineteen columns, °tho 
smallest of eight , hut in these are no priests’ ccUs and no sanc- 
tuary Instead of the latter, there stands at the end of cieh 
temple a high monument of a cupola form, and on one of these is 
hewn out a statue of Buddha in a standmg position On the Malls 
of the larger temple are gigantic figures cut out of the living reel, 
beneath which is a sleeping Buddha, twenty-one feet long After 
I had spent some hours in climbing and creeping about, and had 
closely viewed each individual temple, I was led back into one that 
I had already seen, and behold there stood a little table, mo^t 
richly furnished with refreshments, and innting me to a wclconic 
meal. It n as Captain Gill who bad been so kind as to send after 
me into this desert all that was required for an elegant tiflin, 
including a table and chairs Thus strengthened and refreshed,! 
found the way home by no means fatiguing 
The house which Captain Gill inhabits in Adjunta is singularly 
situated A pleasant garden, with flowers and foliage, surrounds 
the front, whence you look over a beautiful plain, v hilsf the biek 
IS on the bnnk of a really terrible precipice, where the head grons 
giddy at the sight of precipitous crags and aulul chasms andabj'a-es 
When Captain Gill understood that I uislied to iHit the 
renowned fortress of Dowlntabad, he told me that no one vs 
admitted to it without an order from the commandint of Auniu- 


jabad ; but he added, that he would immediately send a messenger 
thither for one, and he could at the same time bring me a card of 
admission for Elora There and back the messenger ivonld hv\( 
a distance of 140 miles to go, and all this courtesy vas shoun In 
Englishmen to me, a German woman, without rank or distinction 
of any kind 

At four o’clock in the morning the captain favoured me u it/i 
Ills company at the coffee table, and half an hour aftcrunrds Ivn? 


bitting in my baih pursuing my journey 

3Jarch 6.— Early m the morning I mounted my hor-'c, to u-n 
the rocky temple of Elora , but, as it often happens in life, I 
remmded of the proverbial saying, “Man proposes and God di- 
poses,” and instead of the temple I saw a tiger hunt 
^ I had scarcely turned my back on the town where I Ind p 
the nmhbwbenisaw advancing towards me from the ^in„d 
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several Europeans, sitting upon elephants "We stopped on coming 
up witli each other, and began a conversation, from 'wbicli it ap- 
peared that the gentlemen v'cre out on a tiger bunt, as they bad bad 
information of some being in tbe neighbourhood, and they in\ ited 
me, if such sport did not terrify me too much, to join them 
I was very glad of tbe invitation, and soon found myself in com- 
pany with two of the gentlemen and one nati\ e, seated in a box 
about tivo feet high, n bicb w as placed on tbe bach of a very large 
elephant- The native was to load tbe guns , and they gave me a 
large knife to defend mj self with in case tbe tiger should spring 
up to tbe edge of the box 

Thus prepared, w e set off for tbe bills, and after tbe lapse of 
some hours thought we had come, probably, pretty close to tbe 
tiger’s den, when suddenly one of our servants exclaimed, “ Bach, 
back ' that is Tiger Glaring eyes w ere seen through tbe bushes, 
and at the same moment several shots were fired The animal nas 
soon pierced by several bullets, and now dashed at us full of fury 
He made such tremendous spniigs that I thought be must infalh- 
bly soon reach our box, and choose himself a nctim out of our 
party This spectacle was terrible enough to me, and my fear 
was presently increased by the sight of a second tiger I behaved 
myself, how ever, so valiantly that no one of the gentlemen sus- 
pected what a coward I was Shot followed shot The elephants 
defended themsches very cleveily with their trunks, and after a 
hot fight of half an hour’s duration we remained victors, and the 
dead animals w ere in triumph robbed of their beautiful skins. The 
gentlemen were so courteous ns to offer me one of them, but I de- 
chned accepting it, as I could not have delayed my journey long 
enough to have it dried and put into a proper state 

I got a good deal of praise for my courageous behaviour, and I 
was told tiger hunting w as really extremely dangerous where the 
elephants were not very well trained If tliey were afraid of the 
tigers, and ran away, one would be very hkely to be dashed off by 
the branches of the trees, or perhaps left hangmg upon them, and 
then would infalhbly become the prey of the enraged ammal. 
It was of course too late for my visit to the temples this day, so 
I had to put it off till the follow ing morning 

The temples of Elora he on one of the table lands which are so 
pecuharly Indian The principal one, that of Kylas, which is 
the most remarkable, exceeds in size and completeness the best 
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archifectural Trorks of India , indeed it may ivell tic ivitli ilie 
astonishing Tvorks of the ancient Egyjitnns It is of a circular 
form, 120 feet high and 600 feet in circumference For tlic ctccii- 
tion of this masterpiece, a colossal block has been separated from 
the living rock by a passage of 100 feet mde and 240 long The 
interior consists of a principal ball and some subordinate one-, all 
tilled mth sculptures and gigantic statues of gods Its greatcit 
magnificence, however, appears in the rich sculptures and elaborate 
arabesques which decorate the towers 
The temple rests on the backs of countless elephants and tiger', 
which are lying near each other in peaceful attitudes All, as I 
have said, are cut out of the solid rock, and it surrounds them on 
three sides, at the distance of a hundred feet, bkc a coloss"! pir- 
pendicular walk Further on, in another rock, is another group 
of temples similar in many respects, but simpler and Jes-* orm- 
mented Had these rocks consisted of gnmte or any cqualh bird 
stone, these works would have been, not difficult, but impossible 
The fortress of Dowla/alad is one of the oldest and strongest 
in India, and is regarded as the greatest curiosity of its kind, not 
only in the Deccan, but in all India It has a most imposing 
aspect, lying on a rock 600 feet high, which by sonic convul- 
sion of nature has been rent from the mountains to whah it 
belongs It is cut perpendicularly to a height of 100 feet, and 
also 30 feet below the moat by which it is surrounded, niu! it 
appears entuely inaccessible Iso path leads up to if, and I touM 
not help feeling vpry cunous as to the means by w hah v e 
were to get in, when a very low iron door m the face of the ro< k 
opened, and gave us admittance Tins door is onl^ vi'ilib ni 
peaceful times, as dunug war, the moat cm he filled to a fot 
above it, so as entirelj to conceal it Torches v ere kindli d, "nd 
we were cautiouslj conducted tluough low, narrow, vindiia; [la- 
sages, cut through the heart of the rock, and leading gndu dlj 
upwards Even these passages were closed in manj jil.ei' Ii_, 
massive iron ga*'es We emerged again into daj light a ton-i'k- 
rable height above the rocky wall, and thence narrow patl - m < 
steps, also protected by strong fortifications, lead to the lug a t 
point At the foot of the lull lie the rums cvidcntlv of a cm- 
siderahle town, though now there is nothing left of i. b t t • 
three or four lines of fortification which you mu A pvs to n <• i 
the existing fortress 
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Tlic numeious fortresses and fortified villages found in tins part 
of the countrj, date, I n ns told, from the time ivhen Hindostan 
i\-as pareelled out into many states -nliicli ivere engaged m inees- 
sant n ar with each other In consequenee of these perpetual wars 
also, there were gradually formed bands of mounted robbers, 
ten 01 tuelve thousand strong, which laid siege to the smaller 
towns, and sometimes cntirel} destroyed the harvests , and they 
were obliged, in consequence, to make treaties with these hordes — 
and buy their peace intli a yearly tribute. 

Since the Engbsh have conquered India, pence has been every 
where estabhshed , the fortifications are faUing to decay and are 
not repaired, and though the people still go aimed, it is more from 
habit than necessity 

Aurunjahttd . — On the 7th of March late in the evening I 
arrived at Aurnnjabad, and Captain Stewart, who lived outside 
the towTi, received me in just as fiiendly a manner as the other 
residents had done. In the morning I accompanied him and 
Mrs Stewart into the city to see the lions, which consisted merely 
in a monument and a holy well or pond 

Auruujabad is the capital of Deccan and has 60,000 inhabitants, 
but it lies partly in ruins The monument, which is outside 
the town, is one built 200 years ago by a certain sultan to 
the memory of his daughter it is of white marble, in which 
elegant arabesques and flow ors are carved with great skill, and the 
doors arc ornamented with plates of metal, in which also are 
flowers and ornaments Near the mosque is a handsome marble 
hall, and round it a neglected garden 

The present reigning king wished to take aw ay some of the 
marble in order to employ it for a bmlding in which his own 
remains are one day to repose, and he endeavoured to obtain 
permission to do so fiom the English government The answer 
came, that he could do so if he pleased, but that he had better 
consider, that if he showed so httle respect for his ancestors his 
own monument would probably be treated with no more , and this 
answer seems to have induced him to renounce his intention 
The holy pond (regarded ns such by the Mnhomedans) is a large 
basin lined with freestone It is full of large pike, of which 
however not one is allowed to be caught, and there is even a 
guardian appointed, who provides them with food The pike are 
therefore so tame and friendly that they will eat bread, turnips. 
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and so forth out of jour hand, and, but that the rainj season LiIIi 
many of them, the pond -would long since hare had more fish than 
n ater in it Since the amral of the English howci cr the giinnls 
are no longer so conscientious as thej used to be, and nianj of 
the fish are “for a consideration” smuggled into the Enidi'h 
kitchens. 

As I came nearer to Bombaj I again met vast herds of laden 
oxen, and most of the drivers had their families willi them Tlic 
women were to the last degree ragged and dirty, but overladen at 
the same time -with finery "Worsted tasscE were dangling all 
over their bodies and also their ears, their arms were loaded with 
bands of metal, bone, and glass beads, and their feet with hca\} 
rings and chains, and, thus burdened or decorated, the ladies sat 
upon the backs of the oxen, or trotted after them 

March 17. — Since the attack of the negro in Brazil I have not 
had such a fright as I had to-day My driver had from llie 
beginning of the journey appeared to me very strange, indeed 
insane, in his behaiiour. Sometimes be was nrangbng iwth hw 
oxen, sometimes caressing them, sometimes he nouid scream to 
the passers by, and then be wonld turn and stare at me for ccrcral 


minutes together As long however as I had a servaTit with me, 
who always kept near the baih, I c.ared bttlc about bim, IIih 
morning how ever, my servant went on w ithoiit pcrmistion to the 


nest station, and I found myself left alone with the mad dnicr, on 
a very sohtary road After a time be got down from his seat nml 
walked close behind the waggon These baihs arc covered witli 
straw mats at the sides, bat open before and bcbind, so that I 
could have seen very well what be -was doing, butl-ftouhl not 
turn round, in order not to put it into bis bend that I tlioiiglit 
bis intentions evil I only turned my head partlj to one «id(* 
that I might be able to obseno n Jiftlo what ho was about 
Presently he returned again and pulled to my horror a Intcln t, 
which every driver carnes with him, out of the waggon, am 
taking it with him again went behind me I now thought ic 
certainly meant mischief^ but I could not escape from him, am mj 
best chance was therefore to show no fear Quite «oftly, am ^o 
as not to be noticed I drew round roe my mantle and ro i< it 
together in order at least to protect my bead, should la ‘ink a 
me with the hatchet For a considerable time I remained m hn 
painful situation, but at last be came back to bis place, and re 
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Ins staring, my torment ivas not 30 ! over however, for after remain- 
ing quiet anhilc he got up and icpcatccl the icr}' same manccuvre, 
and this he did several times That hour deemed to me an 
eternity , but in two hours m c reached the station, and I found my 
servant, whom I now took care not again to lose sight of 

The milages through which we passed after this have a very 
wretched appearance The houses are merely reed or cane huts, 
coveied with palm leaves, many of them even without front walls 
Tliey are mostly inhabited by Mnhrattas, a race once very powerful 
in India, and especially on this side of the Ganges , but in the 
eighteenth centiir} they were driven out of the peninsula of 
Hindostnn into the mountains which extend from Surat to Goa, 
and in the nineteenth centur)’ the}' were subiected by the British 
One Mahratta chief only, it is said, stiU maintains his indepen- 
dence , the rest have submitted to receive pensions 

The Mahmttas In c onl} on rice and w ater, but in opposition 
to a theor)' sometimes maintained, they are ferocious as well as 
artful and cowardly "When the}' are going into battle they 
intoxicate themselves with opium, and w ith smoking w ild hemp 
They profess the rehgion of Brahma 

In the afternoon of this da} I reached the hamlet of PannweU, 
on the liver of the same name, and towards evening embarked in 
a boat upon it, and after going a short distance out to sea landed 
towards morning in Bombay, having completed the long and 
difficult journey from Delhi in seven weeks 

For reaching it in safety through so man} difficulties, I am 
especially indebted to the English authorities, who with word and 
deed came to the assistance of the solitary German woman , 
their humanity, their cordial kindness will never be forgotten by 
me Once more I return them my deepest, warmest thanks 


BOMBAY 

Bombay, the principal place of Western India, hes on a pretty 
httle island, separated from the mam land by qmte a narrow arm 
of the sea It contains 250,000 people , and } ou may bear in it 
all the languages of the civilized world The most beautiful 
prospect over the island and city, ns w eU as of the neighbouring 
islands of Salsotte, Elephanta, &c , may be obtamed from Malabar 
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Point. The tovn itself lies on a flat along the soa-sliorc, l>ut tlio 
environs at a short distance consist of lov lulls coicrul vitii 
bcautjfnl groves of cocoa and date trees The nativc» gener til\ 
seek the shade of large trees for their houses, hut the Luro]H:an= 
seek for light and air 

-The bustle of the rich inland and European trade, and the 
handsome shops and warehouses, are to be found in Iheforfilltd 
part of the city, ■which forms a large quadrangle, and here flic 
streets arc handsome, and the great square called tl " Green ma"- 
nificent The Open To'wn and the Black Town aujom tins m 
the former the streets are more regular and broad than I lia\ c 
seen in any Indian town , and here is the Bazar, -nhich is vortli 
visiting on account of the great variety of different nations }ou 
meet with in it Three-fourths of the inhabitants of thi-- quarter 
indeed are Hindoos, but the other fourth is made up of Persian-!, 
Pire-worshippers, Malirattas, Jews, Arabs, Bedouins, Iscgroc?, 
descendants of Portuguese, some hundreds of Europeans, and 
even Chinese and Hottentots It is, however, long before ore 
can distinguish these different races from their features ami 
costume Of all these tlic Firc-worshippcrs arc the nrlie-t 
Tliese people were driven out of Persia about 1,200 j can- ago, 
and they are settled all along the west coast of India The; nic 
e'vtraoi dinarily active and well informed, industrious ns will rs 
benevolent, so that you sec among them no poor, f.ir lc«s beggars 
and all appear prosperous Tlic finest houses, m whicli tlio 
Europeans live, belong mostly to them, and they dmc about m 
splendid equipages and with numerous trams of ‘!crv.int=' 0 u* 
of the richest of them, Jamsct-izc-jccjccbho}, has had a Iioqiifal 
built at his sole cost , it is a very handsome building in tiit Gotim 
style, attended by European phjsicians, and receives the ‘•ick ot 
all religions He has received the honour of knighthood from flio 
English government, and is certainly the flrat Hindoo on \ Iiom 
such a distinction was ever conferred 

On my first arnval I went one morning on the E-phnml. lor 
the purpose of seeing the whole body of Parsecs in Lonin} 
assemble, as I bad read in books they did, to grer t thr flr-t rm 
of the snn with prostrations and cries of jov I found, Jiouevrr, 
only a few scattered singly here and there, and tlioj v m qmrtl, 
reading out of a book and murmuring n prajer in^a mi 
Some even did not make their appearance till inn* o clod i 
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Gqiiallj mistaken about tbcir mode of burial I bad been told 
tbo} bad tbo practieo of placing tbeir dead on tbe roofs of tbo 
bouses that tbo) might be dc\ oured by tbe birds of prey , but I 
found they bad for tins purpose enclosures surrounded by a ivall 
four and tnenty feet bigli , inside tins ■ncrc three biers, for men, 
■n omen, and cbildren, and on these tbe bodies are laid and fastened 
■nitb iron bands TIic birds of prc}, ■winch are al-ways in great 
nnrabcis boxermg about, then descend upon them, and in a few 
irniutes tear tbo flesh from the bones, after ■which the bones 
are collected and thrown into a pit, also contained avitlnn the 
enclosure , and hen tins is full a new burial-place is taken Many 
of the rich ha\c private enclosuics of this kind, over winch is 
placed a covering of iron wire to keep off the birds this mode 
of disposing of the dead is called “ resigning them to the element 
of air ” No one but a priest may enter or even look into these 
enclosures, and the priests, or rather the bearers who cany the 
bodies in, arc rendered by that act so unclean that they are 
separated from all other society, and if another Parsec does but 
touch ono of them accidentally he is obliged immediately to bathe 
aud burn his clotbts The Parsecs are no less jealous mth respect 
to their temples no stranger is allon cd so much as a glance into 
them, so that I of course can give no account of the intenor, 
except i\ hat I was told — that they are quite empty and unadorned, 
and tint tho sacred fire n Inch burns in them is said to descend 
from that kindled by tlio prophet Zoroastei 4,000 j ears ago It 
M as earned ■with them ivhen the Parsecs were dni en fi om Persia 
Dunng my stay in Bombay a Mr Manuchjee was so kind as to 
iniitc mo to his house, that I might see something of the mode 
of life of the Parsec faradics I found thew rooms fitted up very 
much in tho European fashion, with chairs, sofas, looking-glasses, 
&.C , and tho dress of the ladies ditfered aery little from that of the 
rich Hindoo avomcn, c^ecept that it avas more decorous, as it con- 
sisted ot silk stutf instead of transparent mushn The silk stuff's 
aacro nchly embroidei'cd aaath gold, and this luxury extended 
ea en to children of throe years old Those still younger, and neaa - 
born infants, were a\ rapped in plain silk, but all had gold and 
Eih er embroidery on their little caps , and oven babies of eight 
months old had rings and armlets enriched aanth precious stones 
o” pearls , the dress of a Parsco lady on grand occasions is often 
worth as much as 100,000 rupees 
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The dress of the men consists of trowsors nnd shirts of i\hite 
mlk, and long caftans of musbn , the turban is not like that of tit- 
Turks, but a kind of pasteboard cap ten or tvv cl\ o inches hijrli, 
and covered with some coloured stuff or wax-cloth Both nun’ 
and women wear round the body a double string, which fho% 
loosen when they are at prayer, and this is the most indi^tpcns ill > 
of all the articles of their dress No engagement is binding it 
this string has not been worn at the time it \\ as made , and the 
placing It on a child, which is done at the ninth jear, forms an 
epoch in its life 

Before this, girls can go about with their fathers in public, 
and boys may eat of food prepared by Christians, but after tlic 
assumption of this string the girls must remain at home, and tin 
boys eat at their father’s table Religion is concerned aho in the 
form of a Parsee’s sbirt , it must have five scams and be laid in a 
particular manner over the breast Mr Manuclijce formed in 
many respects rather an exception to the generality of liis country- 
men He has travelled much, lias been in Pans, London, and 
Italy, and he has got into rather ill odour with iiis counfrjmcti 
for his partiality to European customs, and lus attempts to intro- 
duce some reforms, thongh he did not carry these so fiir as hr 
would have wished, for fear of giving offence His eldest datigbttr 
has been educated much as young ladies in Europe arc, shr pi i) •> 
the piano — sews, embroiders, and so forth, and her ftthrr Moiihl 
not consent to betroth her as a child, and cicn expressed a ludi 
that her inclination might agree with Jus choice Jt ishnv.iMt 
considered very doubtful whether in consequence of thc'c iiinoia- 
tions she wiU ever find a husband at all, especinll} as “sli' 
attained the age of fouiteen, and as yet no bridegroom i-' forth- 


coming 

When I made my first visit, I found the mother and daughter 
engaged in needlework, and I was ini itcd to remain to dinm r, a 
favour which an orthodox Parsce would not haic shown rm 
was not however allowed to dine with the family, but tlif la > 
was first covered for me only, and they brought me sevcr.i ( i' a s 
not greatly different from nbnt I might ha\c had in iiroji' 
The whole family, sen ants included, and with the single ix- 
:eption of the master of the house, a.«cmWcd to ^ee nu .at r i h 
1 knife and fork, and after I had thus 
n the presence of the public, the table and cicrj th.n„ I hai 
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their hands to their heads In the meantime the chief mourner 
got up again, and then she fell on the neck of one of her MSitor-« 
after the other, m the most stormy manner, drawnng at the same 
time the cloth that covered her head also over that of Iier friend, 
and both hoivling one against the other All these movements 
Tvere made vnth great rapidity, so that a good dozen of embneos 
irere given in almost no time. It was not till sunset on the second 
day that a good meal put an end to the ceremony, but dunng tiic 
Tvhole two days, refreshments and toddy were plentifully dbtn- 
buted, so that mth the addition of the price of the pile, a funeral 
becomes an expensive affair the funeral I had witnessed wr' 
that of a poor woman I once met the funeral of a child where 
the body was covered with fresh beautiful flowers ; and a mm 
earned it m his arms as tenderly as if it slept, and he had feared 
awakening if 

The Hindoos have no weekly hohday, but only, at certain 
penods of the year, festivals which last several days One of 
these, which I witnessed, was that of the new year, when the 
chief diversion is sprinkling each other with yellow, red, and 
brown paint, and smearing the ebeeks and forehead with it I lie 
noisy tam-tam and a few fiddles opened the procession, and tlien 
came larger and smaller parties laughing and singing from one 
house to another. Slany of the company (amongst which of 
course there were no respectable women) appeared to have nhen 
to the toddy rather too kindly , in the cveuing there wore iii tin 
houses parties of both sexes, whore I was told things were not 


always conducted with the strictest propriety 
Among other sights which I saw in Bombay I should not omit 
to mention that of a martyr, who had held his hand and arm in 
the same position for three and twentj years Ho had he r 1 1 '' 
arm high up and the hand flat back, so that a floi cr-pot eon 
stand on it The flower-pot was taken off after thr hp i o 1 1 
three and twenty years, but the hand and arm could not f if ii 
placedinanyotherposition, they were quite rithered and hi< a 


Bombay, abd M W.uenbach, (te 1„ 

before shown me the most kind and ho-pitablc atten ion , 


The principal temple resembles the hrge-t ore ■’f ‘ 
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only witli tlie difference that it is separated from the hving rock 
at the tn o sides, though connected ii-ith it nhove, helow, and at the 
hack In the sanctuary stands a gigantic three-headed bust, 
supposed toi epresent the Hindoo Trinity, -which measures, including 
the head-dress, about eight feet On the walls and in the mches 
there are not only gigantic statues, but nhole scenes from the 
Hindoo mythology, and the female figures I noticed all hare the left 
hip out and the right one in The temple appears to have been 
dei oted to the god Shiva 

Hear this great temple stands another smaller one, the -walls of 
which are also covered -with divinities Both have suffered much 
from the Portuguese, who, when they conquered the island, went 
so far in their rehgious zeal ns to plant cannon for the destruction 
of these dreadful works of the heathen, a woik m which they 
succeeded better than in his conversion Several columns are 
lying in fragments, and almost all are more or less damaged The 
ground is covered with rums , and no one, even of the gods and 
their attendants, has remained umnjured 

Prom the fa9ade of the great temple you enjoy a fine prospect 
over the wide sen, the extensive town, and the pretty hills around 
it "We passed the whole day there, with the exception of the 
narmest hours, when wo took refuge m the cool shade of the 
temple, and amused ourselves with readmg Mr TT attenhach had 
brought several servants , and chairs, tables, a dinner service, 
hooks and newspapers had been sent forward for our accommo- 
dation, Indeed I thought we had qmte a superfluity of convemences 
and comforts , but an Enghsh family whom we met here had, it 
seemed, found arm-chairs, sofas, and carpets necessary to then 
rural enjoyment 

Salsetta, also called Tiger Island, is connected -with Bombay by 
a short artificial dam, and the distance from the fort to the vdlage, 
behind which the temples lie, is about eighteen English miles, 
which, -with relays of horses, we did easily m three hours The 
natural beauties of this island far exceed those of Bombay , not 
rows of hiUs, hut chains of mountains rise here, covered to the 
summits n ith wood, from the midst of which sometimes ascend 
masses of naked rock The valleys are full of luxuriant corn fields, 
planted -with slender green palms , but the island does not seem 
very populous, for I saw only a few villages and a smgle small 
town, which was inhabited by Mahrattas, just as poor and as dirty 

K 
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as those of ITtuicIaUa From the village ■where wc left the car* 
nage we had three miles to walk to the temples Tlie principal 
one IS surrounded by a lofty haD, in which stand two statue « of 
gods twenty-one feet high , and the second, adjoining it, contains 
cells for pnests, and symbols of dinnities, and relief's. Some aa 
not larger than a small room and without any sculptures , and in 
general the temples of Elephanfa and Salsetta arc far infcnnr to 
those of Adjunta and Flora I was told that those of Sahetta 
were httle visited, on account of the dangers attending such an 
excursion The district was full of tigers, and the wild bees swarmed 
so much about the temples that itwas often scarcely possible to c nlnr 
them , and farther, it was said that the temples were the abode = of 
robbers TV^e had, however, the good fortune to escape rll tlitre 
accidents , and for myself, not being satisfied mth one in«pccIiom 
when my companions were taking their afternoon’s nap I took 
the opportunity to shp away, and have a ramble alone I climbed 
from rock to rock till I came to the temple farthest off, and tlKrc 
I was somewhat startled by finding the horns and skin of a goat 
that had been devoured by a tiger , but I calculated on the un- 
social habits of the beast, which in clear dayliglit will ali.aj-s 
rather shun than seek human society, and continued my ramble 
undisturbed 

"We came back, as I have said, in perfect safety , but tno gcntlo- 
men, who visited the spot some days sfter, were not so fortiimto. 
One of them was knocking at an opening he observed in the rork, 
w^ben out rushed a mighty swarm of -wild bees, and stung thorn 
so violently on head, hands, and face that they had great difficu y 

m making their escape ^ 

The cbmate of Bombay is bealtbicr than that of Caloutta art 
even the heat is, from the constant sea breeze, easier to b'^ar tn n 
that of the former city, althongb Bombay la fiic degree-’ urt 
south 
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FROM BOMBAY TO BAGDAD 

Departure from Sombay — Smallpox on hoard — Muscat — Bandr-Abas — 
The Persians — The Straits of Kishma — Buscliir — Entrance into the 
Shat al Arab — Bassora — Entranceintothe Tigrts — Bedouins — Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia — Arrival in Bagdad 

I TTATi pretty uvell made up my mmd to make the voyage from 
Bombay to Bassora in an Aabian boat, ivben Mr "Wattenbacb 
brought me the welcome intelhgence that a small steamer was 
about to make a trip thither It was to sail on the 10th, and I 
by no means anticipated that it would not really take its depar- 
ture till the 23d It was only of 40-horse power, and had but 
two cabins, one of which had long been engaged by an Enghsh 
gentleman, jMr Ross The second was taken by some nch Per- 
sians for their wives and children , so that I had to content myself 
with a place on the deck, with the proviso that I was to dine at 
the table of the captain, who during the whole voyage over- 
whelmed me with attentions 

This small vessel, the “ Forbes,” was excessively overcrowded 
The ship’s company alone made 45 persons, and there were 124 
passengers, mostly Persians, Mahomedans, and Arabs Mr Ross 
and I were the only Europeans When this throng of people was 
assembled on the deck, there was not the smallest space left free 
to get from one part to another, and it was necessary to chmb over 
chests, trunks, and other luggage, besides takmg the utmost pos- 
sible care not to tread on somebody’s head or feet 
After taking a critical survey of the ground, I chose what 
seemed to me the most ebgible spot under the circumstances, 
indeed one that possessed sohd advantages I took up my abode 
under the captam’s dinner table, and rejoiced in my security that 
no one would tread on my hands, feet, or head. 

It IS true I was under the necessity at meal tames of dragging 
myself out of my hole, in order to make room for the feet of the 
company, and I found this rather distressmg, for I had left 
Bombay very unweU, and on the second day I was attacked by 
fever I took no medicme, however, (I never carry any with 
me,) but gave myself up entirely to nature and Providence. 

N 2 
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On the third day of our voyage a far more senous evil occnirca 
than the malady that had attached me Smallpox broke out in tl o 
larger cabin, into irhich eighteen women and se\cn children v.cre 
packed. They had less space than the negroes in slave ships , the 
air became poisonous in the highest degree, and the poor creature^ 
dared not come upon deck becanse of the men there The i apnnr 
that arose from the cabin was so pestilential that we were quite 
in dread lest it should spread through the open boles oier the 
entire ship It appeared that the disease hadalrcadj existed among 
them when the women came on board, but no one could hare 
discovered it, for they were brought late at night, and clcs< 1} 
covered with veils and shawls. It was not till one of the chihhxn 
died that we discovered the danger The hoil) of the child ufl' 
wrapped in a white cloth, fastened upon a plank, weighted willi 
some pieces of coal and stone, and tlien let dou n into tlie ^ 

I know not whether any kindred or loving eye watched flin 
melancholy funeral. I saw no tear flow , but if tlic poor mother 
did mourn for her darling, she would not hare dared follon it to 
its watery grave. 

Two more deaths took place, and then the pestilence seemed to 
decline, and fortunately it had not extended beyond tlic cabin 

On the 30th of April wc neared the Arabian coast, and ‘■'’i- 
some naked mountains On the follovnng morning the f( ‘ of 
some fine groups of rocks showed themselves, with 'ome ‘mall 
forts and watch towers, and soon a mighty mounf'’in '•t ih' 


entrance to a bay. 

TTe anchored before the town of Jluscat, which In’ at th" 'ud 
of the bay It belongs to an Arabian pnnee, and i' -tnuiglv 
fortified, besides being surrounded h) several ranges of rod > a 
guarded by towers and forts The largest nmong-t^tlem i ■* 
once a convent of Portuguese monks , but it was attac < d in I 
night by Arabs, and all the inmates murdcrinl ^ 

The bouses of the town arc of stone with sraallrin'’' ' 
terraced roofs, and the two palaces arc di-tingiii-hci on) j 
their superior size Hlany street; are 'o narrm tint s'' rc‘ 
persons can pass in them TlicheatH ver) opprc; ivi,a< 1 ^ 

bes in a hollow between rocl.s, and there i; not t a -i a 
spnn of verdure to soften the glare of (hr ‘tirbgh,, vh ^ ^ 
consequent!} most painful to the eves, I iram riy^. no ^ ^ 
shrubs, no blade of grass even, refreshes tat a i 
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•who cnn any way afford as soon as they hare finished their 
business, fiy to the country houses by the sea side European re- 
sidents there are none, for the climate, it is said, is deadly to them 

At the back of the to'wn is a rocky valley, and in that a village, 
which contains (oh, -wonder ') a garden, -with six palm trees, a fig, 
and a pomegranate The village is larger and more populous than 
the town, for it counts 6,000 inhabitants, while the latter has but 
4,000 It IS, however, impossible to imagine the poverty, the dirt, 
and the foul smells which this 'viUage presents The huts stand 
almost one upon the other They are small , only made of cane and 
palm leaves, and every kind of filth is thro'wn before the doors 
It really required some resolution to go through this -village, and 
I could not help wondering that pestilential disease should be ever 
absent from it Bhndness and diseases of the eyes are excessively 
common 

From this valley we passed into anothei, contaimng the great 
marvel of Muscat, the aforesaid garden, which is maintained only 
by the most unwearied labour in -watering It contains some 
flowers and vegetables, besides the trees, and belongs to the prince 
My guide appeared very proud of this wonderful garden, and 
asked whether in my country we had any as beautiful 

I took these walks in the fuU heat of the sun (l24 deg Fahr ), 
and n hen I was besides much w eakened by my illness, yet I never 
felt any lU effect from them, although I have been repeatedly 
warned that in hot countries this exposure is fatal to Europeans, 
and brings fever and sun-strokes But had I listened to all that 
was said I should not have seen much, so I took it quietly, — went 
out in rain or sun, just as it happened, — and always saw more than 
any of my travelhng companions 

On the 2d of May we again weighed anchor, and soon came 
tolerably near to the island of Ormus, the mountains of which 
n ere distingmshed by an uncommon variety of colour, and some 
glittered as if they had been covered -with snow They contain a 
great deal of salt, and many Arabian and Persian vessels come 
e\ ery year to take m cargoes In the evemng we reached the 
httle to-wn of Bandr-Abas, before which we anchored. It lies on 
low hills of rock and sand, and is separated by a sandy plain from 
some mountains Longingly did I look towards the land, for I 
had a great desire to tread the soil of Persia, but the captam 
adiTsed me not to think of it He said the Persians were not so 

> 3 
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good as the Hindoos, and since in these remote regions tlio 
appearance of a European woman was quite an unheard ot 
occurrence, it was not unlikely they would salute me avith a 
shower of stones 

Fortunately there was on board a young man, half Lnulidi, 
kfl^fFersian, ^his father an Englishman, had married an Armininn 
woman of Teheran,) who understood both languages pcrfectl}, 
and I begged bun to take me ashore, which he 'uilhnglj did He 
took me to the bazaar, and through several streets, and tlie pcojilo 
streamed towards us from all quarters, and gazed at menitii much 
cunosity, but did not offer mo the slightest insult 

I found the houses in this town small, and the streets narrow, 
dirty, and mostly with few signs of hie, the bazaar onl) v.k 
animated Here I saw the bakers making their bread in a icrj 
rapid fashion m presence of their customers Thej kneaded flour 
and water in wooden dishes to a dough, then parted it into 'mill 
pieces, and worked it out into a thin strip, which they stuck to the 
inside of a round clay pipe about eighteen inches in diameter, and 
perhaps one and twenty in length , tins was made hot, and flu n 
' sunk to half its length in the earth, and burning charcoal placed 
in It, so that the bread or cake was baked on both sides ni once , 
on one by the hot pipe, and on the other by the fire I bouglit Ii.iif 
a dozen of these cakes, and, eaten hot, tlioy w ere a erj good 
The Persians are easily distinguishable from the Arnh^ b) ili> ir 
appearance. They are taller and stronger built, with a n Inter “kiti, 
harsher features, and a avild and robber-hke aspect llicir drL-- 
resembles that of the Mahomedans Itlany wear turbans, otlier' 
conical caps of black Astraeban. 

Of this half Persian, Mr William Hebworfb, my compam.m, 1 
beard an instance of grateful conduct that I cannot omu t<» mon- 
tion When a lad of sixteen be was taken from Persia to Bomli.y, 
and there, in the house of a friend of his fathers, met wit i t i 
kindest reception, and through tlio same influence jirofurif a 
appointment One diy his protector, nho 
the father of four cbildicn, bad the misfortune to be i ' ‘ >) 

fall from his horse, and thereupon William Tchwortb uk, d ^ 
really magnanimous resolution of marrjing the 

te .nd whoso onl, tonne v.n. Pn.r eWlr .0 

in order lo repay m some incnsurc lltc eenie'-- of 
benefactor 
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In Bandr-Abas we took a pilot, in order to pass through the 
Straits of Kishma, and towards noon we set sail This strait is 
avoided hy sailing ships, and is not without danger for steam boats, 
for the passage is so narrow between the island of Kishma and the 
main land that with a contrary wind acsscls may easily be thrown 
on one of the coasts 

Captain Litchfield had talked much to me of the beauty of this 
island of Kishma, and of the luxuriance of the vegetation, and had 
spoken of places in the straits which were so narrow' that the palm 
trees on the island and those on the main land touched each other , 
but some extraordinary con\ ulsion of nature must certainly have 
taken place since his last %o}age, for tlic lofty slender palms have 
been changed into miserable dwarf shrubs, and the island nowhere 
approaches the continent within less than half a league distance 
It was curious enough that I afterwards heard Jlr Ross telling 
the same storj, having npparentl} trusted the captain’s account 
more than the evidence of his ow n c} cs 

In one of the narrow est parts of the strait stands the fine fort 
of Luft, and this spot fifty years ago was the chief haunt of the 
Persian pirates, but a regular battle took place between them and 
the English in winch eight hundred of the pirates were killed, and 
the whole gang destroyed, and since then the strait ina} be 
traversed in perfect secuntj 

In the Persian Gulf I noticed many vanetics of sea weed, and 
molluscfc, some of a milk-w Into, others rose colour with 3 ellow 
spots, and there were also sea serpents from tw 0 to five feet long 
The town of Buschir lies in a plain, but onlj six miles from 
mountains five thousand feet high It is the best harbour in Persia, 
and has a population of 1 5,000, but it is a \ cry uglj and dirty iilace 
The houses stand so close together that it is easy to pass from 
the terrace roof of one to the other Itlany of them aic proiided 
with square chimncjs fifteen or twenty feet high called “wind 
catchers,” which have apertures at the side, and whose purpose is 
to send cool air into the apartments below , The men I obseri cd 
all go armed , even in the house they hai 0 knii es and daggers, 
and in the street pistols also The w omen and quite little girls 
have their faces so closely wrapped up that I cannot understand 
how they can see their w ay along It had been my plan to land 
at this toivn, visit the ruins of Perscpolis, and thence continue my 
journey by Shiraz, Ispahan, and Teheran , but an important insur- 
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Tection had broken oat, and great bands of robbers tvctc ra^ agin" 
the district, and committing all kinds of outrages, so that I w^^ 
compelled to give up my first intention, and go on to Bagdad 
On tbe 1 1th of May I bad the good fortune to sec and cuter one 
of the most renowned rivers in tbe world, formed by the junction 
of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Kcmli, called here the S/mt 
al Arab, or nver of the Arabs We left the mountains beliind us 
avith the sea, and now saw only boundless plains coicred with 
date woods, spreading out on both sides Eighty miles below 
Bassora we entered the Kauran, in order to land some paS'pngcr-! 
at the little town of Mohambra, which lies near the mouth of tlio 
liver, and it required much skill to turn the steamer safolj m 
this narrow space- The whole population of the town ran to the 
shoic, for they bad never seen a steamer before, and thej wnfciicd 
its adroit manoeuvring with eager sympathy Si'v jenrs ago 
tins town belonged to the Turks, but it was attacked and tike it 


by the Persians, and five thousand of the inhabitants, noirly tlio 
whole population, put to the sword Of Bassora or Bosmli, joa 
t see from the nver nothing more than some fortifications and date 
woods, for the city lies behind these, six miles up the country 
The voyage from Bombay hither had, from tho disadiantagc of 
the monsoon, taken us eighteen days, and it was the most weari- 
some sea journey I bad ever had Constantly upon di lI, m a 
heat which even m the shade of the tent rose to thirt) diin'if 


(Reaumur), in a perfect throng of human beings, and bcin" able 
only once, at Buschir, to change my linen and clotlies I Iong( d 
intensely for the refreshment and purification of a bath Ibe 
landing of the Poisian women was an amusing “ctn' Ila' 
they been princesses, and beauties of the i cry first ruid , morL 
care could not have been taken to avoid the possibditv ef t.r 
glance of a man’s eye, and there was notrciUj amoni tarn 
(for ray sex bad procured for mo the prnilego of a j)'<p into 
tbeir cabin) a single handsome woman Tlicir huabim -i P 
themselves m two hnes stretching from the cabin to th^ 
side, and held great clotiis stretched out so as to form > f> ’ ■ 

able walls Through these the ladic. were marclnd i-j -f-." ^ 
out of tho cabin, and even then the) were so clo-l> < ^ 

in shawls and veils tlmt they had lo be led along i , ' - 
blind As they reacbed the side they troutlif d <a ^ ^ 

walls till the others armed, and when rll wt 
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Still more difficult operation commenced of climbing down the 
narrow ship ladder into a well-curtamed boat The wall was m 
motion again , but first one tumbled, then another, and the landing 
of this part of the cargo was not effected under a full hour 

Bassora is one of the largest towns m Mesopotamia, but it 
possesses among its inhabitants only a smgle European The 
Enghsh agent was an Armenian, a Mr Barseige, and to him I 
had a letter , but when, as there is no such thing as an inn, the 
captam requested him to afford me an asylum for a few days in 
his house, the courteous gentleman flatly refused, and I hud to be 
again indebted to the kmdness of the captain, who invited me to 
remain in the steamer By a fortunate chance for me, he found 
on inquiry that there was at present a German missionary staying 
in the town, w ho had an abode consistmg of several rooms, one of 
which, when I bad stated my case to him, he had the complaisance 
to give up to me I took leave of my good captam with real 
emotion, and I shall never forget the friendly attention he showed 
me He was really a thoroughly good-hearted man, and yet in 
his ship the Hindoos and Negroes were worse treated than m 
any other I have been in Every word addressed to them by the 
crew was accompanied by kicks and cufis, and at Muscat three 
of the imfortunate men deserted "Would that the Christian 
European excelled the Hindoo and Mussulman ns much in 
kindness and benevolence as he does m learmng and science 
Of the ruins of former days, beautiful mosques and so forth, 
Bassora shows few remains, but there are plenty of modern rums, 
datmg from 1832, when the plague earned away half the 
mhabitants You pass through many streets and squares that 
consist of nothing but decayed and fallmg houses, and where 
twenty years ago men were busily at w ork there are now ruined 
walls and heaps of rubbish from which shrubs and palm trees are 
sprouting out. The situation of the town is very unhealthy, for 
it IS surrounded by a plam mtersccted on one side with countless 
ditches half full of mud and filth, and exhahng the most per- 
nicious vapour, and, on the other, covered with date woods that 
prevent the free circulation of air The heat is so great that 
almost every house is provided with a room half under ground, m 
which the family spend the day The greater port of the 
population consists of Arabs , the rest are Persians, Turks, and 
Armemans , and as there are no Europeans I was advised, if I 
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^vent out, to envelope mjself m a large shawl and ^cjl TJie 
first I agreed to , but to the veil xn such heat I could not submit, 
but marched out with iny face uncovered, and even mj great «!ni, 1 
I managed so awkwardly that my European clothing peeped out 
in vnnous places No one, how ever, offered me any oflence 
I had been but a few days in Bassora when there arruedthe 
English war steamer Nitocns, which dimng nine months of tin. 
year takes letters and papers to Bagdad, and the captain has 
generally the kindness to carry with him any straj European 
traveller who may have w'andered so far ns Bassora Thb 
courtesy I also experienced, and he eicn ga\c up his cabin to me, 
without permitting me to offer any kind of pajunent Had it 
not been for this favour the journey to Bagdad w oitld ha\ c k'C n 
most toilsome and difficult for me Tlio distance is about fiu 


hundred English nules, and any boat that I could hnic lured 
would have taken forty or fifty days to do it. By land, the di'tmce 
13 not more than three hundred and ninety miles, but the way Icn<h 
through deserts traversed by hordes of robbers and wandering 
Bedouins, whose protection must be purchntcJ at a Iiigli rate 
On the afternoon of the same day w hen we left Ba^som wc 
reached the Delta, whore the Euphrates and Tigris unite tlitir 
streams to form that to which (not knowing what che to till it, 
as both rivers are equally large,) they have given the name of 
Shat el Arab This, according to some learned imfcr*, flm 
precise spot where Paradise was situated T7c entered llm 'iigri-, 
and for several miles could still rejoice in the aspect of the bcantifni 


date groves which had accompanied us almost w itliout intcrruptum 
from the sea The country looked green and blooming on Iiotli 
sides, and fine corn-fields alternated with evtensne pi-tun-. 
Sprinkled over with small trees and shrubs, but tin- firtilitj 
extends but a few nules inland, beyond it, and farther from th 
river, all is dreary desert In several places wc saw great hon < 
of Bedouins, who had pitched their tents in long hne- rlo e to 

thoTjons Some of the tents were largf and well covered, ot a rs 

nothing more than a cloth or a few skins spread over no. o- 
three stakes, or perhaps a straw mat that scarcclj 
head from the burning sun. In winter, when the 
reaches the freezing point, they have no other dwellings ■ 
mortality is said to ho vciy great ^ong tlmm D 
have quite the aspect of savages They hive no o h 
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derly Iliad na opportunity of convincing myself that cuffs and kicks 
are not, as I had been told, essential to their right nnnageiiietit 
In the district we were now passing through, wc hc-mUliat lions 
often came from the mountains, and attacked cattle and sheep, hut 
rarely human creatures I had myself the good fortune to see a 
pair of these stately ammals, but at so great a distance that I can- 
not say whether they excelled in size and beauty those in tlie 
menagenes of Europe 
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Bagdad —Climate, ^c~Festwal at the English Resident's— The Harm 
of the Pascha of Bagdad — Excursion to the Ruins of Ctesiphon — The 
Persian Prince Il-Hany-Ala-Euhj-Mirca —Excursion to the R’lins rf 
Babylon 

The ancient city of the caliphs rises grandly on the sight front 
the distance Its minarets and cupolas, inlaid with coloured tiJc», 
glitter in the sun , palaces, city gates, and fortifications in cndIi'-< 
lines, embrace the shores of the yellow, turbid, Tigns , and garden'*, 
with dates and other fruit tiees, cover the country round for miles , 
but as you approach the effect declines We had scared} < I'-t 
anchor before the steamer was surrounded by a crowd of sfrangu 
bttle boats, round like boskets, made of palm leaves, and cnicarod 
over with asphalte They ore called “ guffer are about six I' 't 
in diameter, three feet deep, and very safe, as thcyncvir fum 
over, and can go into the shallowest places They are of \ < ry 
ancient invention The toivn lies on both sides of the rnir, and 
numbers about 60,'000 inhabitants, three fourths Turks, tin r>- 
mainder, Jews, Persians, Armenians, and about fifty or <-itt) 
Europeans 

I had a letter to Mr Bawlinson, the English resident, but 
3Ir. Holland, the first officer in the steamer, had kindly mii!" 
me to his house, nhich was rendered especially agreeable to rn'’ b) 
the presence of a lady, as he was a married man I fonn' R 
hlrs. Holland a very handsome, amiable woman fa naim ' 
Ban-dad), who, though only twenty-ihreo years of ng^ v h ' 
mother of four children, the eldest of whom was eight ytap o 
The first thing I had to do before attempting to i tJu m n 
was to get myself an immense shairl, called an iwr, am - > 
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fez, with n sha^^ 1 to wind round it The sort of mash, made of 
closch o^ en horsehair, n ith w Inch the women here cover their 
faces, I V ould not submit to. It is impossible, indeed, to imagine 
a more incom cnicnt walking dress Tlic isar is aln ays trailing 
in the dust, and it requires no little skill to hold it together so as 
to make it f o\ or the whole body , and I could not help pitying the 
poor women when I saw them can^'ing a child, or ptihaps going 
to w ash in the rn cr, w ith this troublesome dress to manage They 
alw a} s came back dripping ith w ater. 

In order to haa c n good a lew of Bagdad, I climbed with some 
difficulty to the a aulted roof of the Osman-Chan, and from there I 
looked doaan on its countless houses, many of them lying in pretty 
gardens, a\ ith thousands on thousands of terraces, and the magnifi- 
cent 1 Ivor tloanng for five English miles tlirough the far-stretching 
city, and then between groves of palm and fruit trees Tlie houses 
ai e but one stoiy’ high, built of brick, burnt or unburnt, and having 
their backs, avith perhaps one small grated a\ indoav. turned towards 
the streets, aa Inch are narrow, and full of dust and dirt The trades- 
people and mechanics, as in all oncntal cities, arc ebstnbuted into 
particular quarters There are fcav mosques, and those not hand- 
some , but the old bazaar is one of the few memorials of what 
Bagdad was in its days of grandeur in the ninth century, and 
shows traces of handsome columns and arabesques , and the Cban- 
Osman, on which I was standing, has a beautiful poital and lofty 
cupolas that remind you of the city of Haroun al Easchid The 
materials for nearly all the buildings are said to hai e been brought 
from the ruins of Babylon. Some of these ancient bricks which 
have been used in the fortifications nro tw o feet in diameter, and 
more like blocks of stone. The fortifications, how ever, though very 
evtcnsivc, are seen, on n nearer inspection, to be extremely weak, 
and the guns upon them certainly not in the best condition 

The houses are handsomer inside than might bo anticipated 
fioni the exterior, though not so splendidly fitted up as in 
Damascus It is the eustom, on account of the heat of the w eather, 
to pass only the early morning in the common rooms , towards 
nine o’clock you take refuge in subterranean chambers, which are 
like cellars, Ipng fifteen oi twenty feet below ground, and here you 
remain till evening, when you ascend to the terrace, where people 
drink tea, gossip, and receive msits till a late hour ;n the night 
The cool breeze is at this time very delightful , and ny maintam 
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fhat the moonlight nights are much finer than with us, hut I can- 
not saj I thought so It is very common to pass the night on th^ 
terrace, under a mosquito net, but in avintcr the nights and morn- 
ings are so cold that people have fires in their rooms. 

The chmate is considered healthy, even for Europeans, althouc!! 
there is an unpleasant disease prevalent which our j oung 1 nhoj 
would feel a horror of, called the date or Aleppo boil It i-. a 
kind of tumour, generally attacking the face, and which, beginning 
with a spot not larger than a pin’s head, spreads to the sire of a 
crown piece, and, even w hen healed, leaves an uglj scar behind it 
Among a hundred faces you scarcely find one without this di-- 
fignrement , but those who have hut one may bo regarded ns for- 
tunate, for I saw many with two or tlirce It is said that it ii-iialii 


makes its appearance at the time when the dates arc ripe, nnd 
lasts till the same period of the followung year. No remedy for 
it has as yet been discovered, nnd thougli inoculation has been 
tried by the Europeans, it has not been with success 
It would seem that the disease is in some vay connected with 
the Tigns, as it is not found at a few miles distance from thonicr , 
bnt it can hardly b^ as has been supposed, occasioned by some fog 
or vapour rising from the water, for the crew of the English 
steamer, who remained constantly on the water, escaped it , tliongh 
It IS possible it may arise from the deposit of mud on the bmhe 
One European, whom I knew, was n real martyr to if, hoMiig hid 
no fewer than forty of these boils , and I myself, though I rejoiced 
at the time of my stay m Bagdad m having escaped, as I (Iiought, 
with only one small one on the hand, was attacked bj it mo-'t 


senously six months after my return to Europe 

On the 24th of 3Iay I received an invitation from the Lngh-h 
resident, Mr Eawlinson, to a grand fdtc in honour of the birth- 
day of the Queen of England At dinner wc had only Europ m • 
hut of the evening party there was a large assembly of the Chri-i m 
part of the community of Bagdad, Anncninns, Greek®, Ac ^ 
fite was held on tho beautiful terraces of the house, which, as v f ^ 
as the court-yards and gardens, were splendidly lUimm'ito ^ > 

blaze of lamps made it as light as day , and there w ere soft , 
elastic divan?, and refreshments of the finest kind, that mig i ‘ 

made us fancy ourselves in Europe, a. 

were so undoubtedly onental in the style of their p^r o i 


to prevent any such mistake 
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Among the Avomen and girls were some strikingly beautiful, and 
all bad sucb eyes as few young men could gaze into without pay- 
ing the penalty To the effect of these eyes art certainly con- 
tributes a great deal, for, besides that their bnlliancy and beauty 
IS much heightened by the mode of colouring the eyebrows and 
eye-lashes, every hair is carefuUy drawn out that could mar the per- 
fection of their shape, and the place of any that may be wanting 
IS carefully supplied by the pencil This devout attention to the 
business of the toilette extends even to women of the lowest class , 
but, in one point, their taste is certainly defective, for it is the 
fashion to spoil their fine black hair by staining it with henna, 
Avhich changes it into an ugly brown-red The dresses were rich , 
much in the Turkish fashion, with wide sdk trousers, fastened 
round the ancle, and over these garments embroidered m gold , 
girdles, heavy with gold and precious stones , small turbans wound 
round with gold chains , and arms, neck, and breast ghttenng with 
jewels 

Chaiming, however, as was the first sight of these beautiful 
women in their gorgeous attire, the hfeless stillness of their aspect 
made them after a time very stupid No ray of thought or emo- 
tion beamed upon those fair faces , all the spirit and ^grance of 
life was wanting, for there was no kmd of mental culture A 
native girl is reckoned quite sufficiently educated if she can just read 
a few religious books m her mother tongue. She never sees any 
other On this grand occasion they did not oven gossip, but sat 
perfectly motionless , but at a visit I paid to the Pacha’s harem 
some days afterwards there was gigghng and chattering enough, 
— indeed almost more than I could bear 

My visit had been expected, and the women (fifteen in number) 
were as splendidly dressed as before, and much in the same manner, 
With the difference that their caftans were made of transparent 
stuff, and them turbans were adorned with ostrich feathers The 
summer-harem, in which I was received, is a pretty, low buildmg, 
in the most modern European taste, standmg in a flower garden, 
surrounded by an orchard When I had been there about an hour, 
a table was spread, and chams placed all round it There were 
excellent dishes of meat, pilaus, pastry, and frmt , and the first lady, 
having mvited me to take a place, and seated herself, did not wait 
for the rest, but mstantly plunged her hands into the dishes, and 
selected her favourite morsels I had to use my fingers too, for 
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and a Hungarian gentleman, Mr Snoboda, gave me a terrible 
picture of the condition of tlic city during that time He and bis 
familj bad shut tbcmsclves coniplctelj' up, avutb one servant, and 
a store of provisions, and took in nothing but fresh -a ater. The 
doors and wnndows w ere pasted up, and no one avas alloaved to 
sboav biniself on the terrace, or in the open air , and to these 
precautions he attributed then exemption from the scourge, whilst 
•whole fimilies in the neighbourhood were carried ofi As soon as 
the plague abated, the citj avas exposed to another visitation fiom 
the .Arabs of the Desert, aaho plundered the empty houses, and 
overpow cred, aa itliout ditficulty, the few feeble inhabitants left in 
many others , Jlr bw oboda agreed to pay a tribute, and so escaped 
further molestation I was glad to make my escape from these 
mournful recollections, and this dismal quarter of the town, to the 
pleasant gardens of Bagdad, though they do not exactly ansu er to 
our idea of a garden, for thej h i\e neither flower beds, nor aialks, 
nor la'wns, nor grass at all, but many canals, and close thickets of 
fruit trees of all kinds, dates, peaches, apples, apricots, figs, mul- 
berries, &c , surrounded by a brick "Vs all 
I made Irom Bagdad two excursions, one to the rums of Ctesiphon, 
the other to those of Bab} Ion , the first distant eighteen, the second 
sixty imlcs fiom Bagdad On both occasions Mr Rawhnson fur- 
nished me with good Arab horses, and a trustworthy sen ant , and 
ray kind and careful hostess, Mrs Holland, w ished to make for me 
a large store of pro'visions But my rule in travclhng is to do 
without all superfluities TTherever human creatures aic to be 
found, I carry wath me no eatables , what the} can lit e on, I can, 
and if I do not hke their food, it must be because I am not really 
hungry, and the remedy for that is to fast till I hke any thing I 
tarried w ith me a leathern water bottle, but even this proved to be 
unnecessary, for we passed canals, and the Tigris itself, several 
times The ride to Ctesiphon, if I did not mean to pass the night 
in the desert, had to be made between sunrise and sunset , for in 
Bagdad, as in other Turkish cities, the gates are locked when the 
Sun goes do'wn, and the kc} s earned to the commandant, and they 
are never opened again till simrise When w e had gone nine 
miles, we had to cross the river Dhyalab, in a 1 irgc boat , on the 
oiipositc side, in a sort of hole lined with bnck, li\e some famihes, 
w ho maintain themselves by the ferry, and from them I was so fortu- 
nate as to procure some bread and buttermilk, which I found a most 

o 
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welcome refreshment From th.s place I could alrcadj =(o tlie 
ruins of Ctesiphon, although the> were distant still nine mile- 
Of the once mightj city of Ctesiphon, the n infer residence n*' 
the rulers of Persia, there remains now scarcely nn^ tliine Imt 
some fragments of the palace of the Shah CIiOi.rocs, a colo^-al 
arched gateway, a part of the fa^de, and some side wall- , Init all 
these look so firm and sohd, that they may stand there for main 
centunes yet The arch of the gate is, I bclici e, the Inghe.-t ni 
the world, as it measures ninety feet from the ground, though the 
wall IS not more than sixteen feet Jiigli Ihc facade is colored 
from top to bottom with small niches, arclies and columns, and 
it has once been overlaid nith a fine cement, in iiliicli tiie mo-t 
beautiful arabesques were wrought. Opposite to tliesc ruiH', 
on the western shore of the Tigris, he some n alls that arc nil tlut 
remains of Seloucia * On both shores there extend fir around 
low hills, which are found at a small depth to contain rums nnd 
bnefc rubbish Scattered about among these on tlic shore of the 
Tigns were some tents inhabited by Arabs of the Desert Tin } 
looked by no means so wild as those I had before seen, nnd indeed 
I could have passed days nnd nights among tliem without nnj 
fear By the time I had paid my visit to tlicsc dirty acquaint- 
ances another and much more agreeable one vas avniting in'. 
A Persian came towards me, and pointing to some handsome f'lir- 
pitched at no great distance, addressed to me a short speech, ’ihn !i 
signified, as my interpreter infonncd me, that a Persian priori 
was residing in those tents, and polite 1) requested throii?It tliH, 
his ambassador, that I uouM pay him a visit I accptcl the 
invitation with great pleasure, and met vitli a most courtcoiH re- 
ception from Ins Highness B-IIany-Ala-Lahi-Mirza, a Inn'l'om 
young man, who moreover, 1 ns informed, could «pc d 1 rf > 
but when wo enmo to the trial, his Highness’s stock did not < xti iv 
further than “ Votis parlez Franpais^’ Fortunately, one ot lin 
people knew a httle more of English, so that ue conhl get on 
somehow. 

I learned from the interpreter that the pnnec nstnllj b.f' m 
Bagdad, but on account of the oppressne licat Jind come to r i 


* Tlie favourable position of Stlcuci#, wlicrc ibt Tigrinn'l iJie 
proach cacli other so ncarlj. contnbuted to mate tbo one , f, 

ml cities of the ancient world It „ -aid to f .. 

of whom the most important part were k”, ‘r-r Vcr. t 

constitution. It was destrosed in the time of the Horn n . , 
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proportioned , lier features fine, of a true antique cast , lier tam- 
plesaondazzhnglyfnir.Tvitli a delicate colour on the checks (tl ougli 
this was not pure nature), and her eyes were large and hnllnrit, 
with a shght expression of inelancholy Tlie poorjoungtluuc; Ind 
no companions but an old servant and a youn^ garcllc One orna- 
ment of her face, consisting of a broad blue slnpc, n Inch meet eg 
over the nose, formed two arches to the tcmpk">, ga\e a 
peculiar, and not a ery agreeable, character to the luce the liamw 
and arms were also disfigured with tattooing— a custom not ir- 
common among the Slaliomcdan A\oraen of Bagdad llie cr.v imio 
ot this beauty was much tlie same as tlioso ot the Pntimk 
only that, instead of a little turban, slio had on hti he ul a u !uti 
mushn, ivlnch could he drawn o\cr her face at pleasure 
As the interpreter could not cntir tins sanctunrt uith me, our 
conversation was of course not \erj animated, indcidne could 
not speak at all, but were obliged to be bitislied with tmknig 
signs, and looking at each other When I returned to the pnne • 

I expressed my admiration at the charms ol Ins ^onng nitc, rn 1 
asked what country had produced such a gem ol loiclnu - He 
named the North of Persia , but assured mo that ins otlier wiu-, 
of -whom bo had font in Bagdad, and lour m Teheran, ven mtu h 
more beautiful than tins one 

I was now about to take my lea\ e , but the pnnrc begged in ■ 'o 
remain a little longer, and ordered in two minstrcH, one a '•iii.. i, 
and the other a placer on a sort ot mamlolni uith fnc 'tmiL'' 
They both kept good time, and seldom made fiibe nnti =, and tto 
singer made an amazing number ot llounshcs, though h - > 111 ' 
was not pure or well cultivated Tho Persian songs and mu c il 
pieces have, however, great compass and vnrict} , and f"” 1 ' 

time I had heard no such good musical perlonnancc 

I got into Bagdad again bciorc and thougli I Imd h. d i 

nde of SIX and thirty miles, and had rambled about a un u • I 
on foot, and the heat was tremendous, I vas nit inimodi 
fatigued, and two dajs afterward-. I nt oil hm tin rri .-i 


Bnbjion „ , r I 1 ’ 

The distnctin which tlic^e nuns lie is now cnihd Jrd-Ari 

former Babylonia and Ciialdea As wc rode on, tin jnir • .v 
tree f^rndmally Ix-caine “carter and -(.ancr, tin <nlt \ t" 
less a°nd less, and the desert ndvamid more am! ino- . ‘pr 
its deadly influence over all life and vegetation. 
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B\ tlio hmc ■\\c hid gono twenty miles to Ciian Assnd the 
stinted herbage >:ciirccl} suliiced c\cn for the abstinent enmel. 
From Chiin^Vssad to Ililla the wn} is one mournful iind monstrous 
wn'te 

■\\’e eanie to the place where once stood the Citj of Borosipa, 
and where there is 'till one column of the palace of Noiirhisan , 
at least so it is said, but I could nowhere find it, though the 
dc'crt 1 ly open before me, and a bright sunset gas e me light 
t lougii I had to content m^'elf, therefore, with thinking of the 
great Alexander, on this the last scene of his cxidoits, w here he 
wa‘5 warned not again to enter Babylon Instead of the column 
I saw the ruins of one large and sea oral small canals , the former 
connecting the Tigns with the Euphrates, and altogether =er\ing 
for the irrigation of the country, but of course all now in a 
state of decay 

.Vey Sis/ — On the remote honron I saw to-day what I took 
for groups of trees, but, like Macbeth’s wood, it nd\nnccd to meet 
me, and graduallj as it came clo«cr dcvclopetl itself into long legs, 
humps— in short a \ast herd of camels, ns much, certainly, is 
seven or eight thousand, man}’ of them carrjing burdens of 
women or children, but most going empt), so that this was pro- 
babl) the migration of a w nndcring tribe in scnrcli of new pastures 
Among them I saw a few of tho«c snow -while camels w Inch are 

highly prircd, almost worshipped, by the Arabs I saw also 
this da) a new kind of bird, much like i green parrot, only that 
the beak was slenderer and less crooked, and which nestles in 
holes in the earth The place where they were was one of the 
most dreary in the whole desert, and far and w idc not a single 
blade of grass w as to be seen 

The heat had now risen to 4d (Reaumur), and was still more 
insupportable from a glow ing hot w ind that accompanied it, and 
drove clouds of sand in ) our face This da) also we passed many 
canals, now half filled up 

The chans met with on this road are the finest and most secure 
tliat I haac anywhere seen , the) are like httle fortresses A lofty 
gateway leads into a great court-) ard, surrounded by spacious 
halls, with brick w alls of considerable thickness In these halls 
) ou find long ranges of alcoves, every one of which is large enough, 
to form a sleeping place for three or four persons the 

alcov C3 arc places for the cattle, and in the court-y*’ '' s a 
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terrace five feet liigL, on irlucli travellers may sleep in tlie liot 
nights, and rings for tethering the cattle, that thej also nny, if it 
13 desired, remain in the open air. These chans are intended fur 
the great caravans, and are capable of nccominodating fu e hntidn d 
travellers at a time, with their cattle and baggage The) art 
sometimes maintained by the government, but more freqiienth ht 
rich people, who think by this means to gain a step in tlieir n'ctiit 
to Heaven Eveiy chan has ten or twelve soldiers for a guard, 
the doors are locked at night ; and for all the scennty and nccom^ 
modation afforded him the traveller has nothing whatcicr In 
pay ISTear the chan, too, some Arabian faraihcs hnio )i=!inll_, 
token up their abode, who furnish the travellers with camel’s imlk, 
bread, coffee, and often camel’s or goal’s flesh The cnincl’" imlk I 
found rather heavy, but the meat good, and a good deal like htef 
Travellers provided with a firman from a Pacha arc allowed to 
take with them one or two of the mounted soldiers from one dun 


to another, and ns I enjoyed this advantage I made u-'c ol tlu 
privilege when we were travelling at night 
It was afternoon w hen wc arm cd at a spot w hence wc could 
see the fine date groics beyond which he the ruins of Ihbjlon, 
part of the site of which is occupied by the town of llillii 1 our 
miles from it wo turned to the nght from the road, and soon fuiind 
ourseU cs between enormous masses, like hills of bncks and nibhidi 
The largest of these is 140 feet high, and nhovo 2000 foot in 
circumference The date usually assigned to the hnilding of tlio 
city is about 2,000 years before the birtli of Christ, and 2,00^t0^i^> 
men and all tho architects and artiits of the la'^t As'-pnau rinpiri 


rere called to take part in the work. The town wall wii'^ 1 '0 
iigh and 20 feet broad, defended bj 230 towers, and closed hj 
jntes. It was divided by the Euphrates into two part-, and on 
ither bank stood a magnificent palace connected by a bnd.o . 
kccording to tradition, there was even a tunnel beneath thf b'd of 
he river, and three colossal figures of wrought gold ndornul t f 
ower of tho Temple of Bclus Six hundred and thirty} ears > * 

Ihnst, Babylon was still flourishing in splendour 'Ih^ 
f Belus was destroyed by Xerxes, and Alexander a.ui ' to 
estore it , but as it took 10,000 men two months- somr ‘ ty- 
cars, — merely to clear away the rnbbish, he got tin d o t e ' 

)f the two palaces, one is conjectured to ha\e Wn a eut ■ ^ 
he other the residence of tho monarch, hut ihej n'c i 
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the dishes, hut only took up straw fins to wave off the /lies fn^n 
the heads of their lords and masters I presume they got a mc'.l 
afterwards inside the house, but neither on tlic terrace nor in flic 
court-yard did I sec them cat anything Wien flic time enme ff- 
gomg to rest, men and women enveloped themselves entirch.from 
head to foot, in covenngs, and lay down on the terrare, but 
neither took off a single article of dress 
Six English miles from Hilla, in what uas once called the phin 
of Shinar, he the ruins of Birs-Nimrod, and to v isit thc'c I cncneoil 
the ser\ ices of two Arabs for an escort and tii o fresh lioi'''' 
There is a mound near the Euphrates of 265 feet high, and a pirt 
of a wall of between twenty and thirty jMost of the bricks arc 
covered with inscriptions, and near these walls he sonic great bhcl 
blocks, w'hich might be taken for lava, but tliat on a nearer iii'-ptc 
tion there arc traces of masonry to be seen on them, and it i' 
therefore to be presumed that their present condition is the efa ct 
of lightning 

From the summit of these hills you get an immense pro'jicr^ 

, over tiio desert, the town of Ililta and its beautiful p^lm grmc-, 
and over countless mounds of brick and earth Not far from n lu rc 


I stood was a Mahomedan hou«c of prayer, said to be on the ept 
where Shadrach and his companions wire flung into the ficn fur- 
nace for refusing to worship the idols 

Tow'^ards evening the family of iny' obliging host paid mf s 1 1 ><• 
accompanied by several other women and children, their n 'turi! 
good sense and dehcncy having prevented them from Ji^tiirhin ' 
me on the day of my arrival, when they knew mo to h wnrud 
hy my long ndc I cannot say but llmt I would vullmgiy Inv* 
excused the visit now, for Arab«, rich or poor, have biithltl id 
of cleanliness, and the very filthy little children insi-tnl upon mi- 
ting on my lap or in my arms, and I knew no way to <hi Im' 1 1 


least clean, and had more knowledge of the world 

Tlie next day I left Ililla at sunn=c, and rode without i 
sixteen miles to Scnndnnn, where I rented for foin.^ '''T' 
then w ent on another sixteen to Bir-Yanu^ At on' 'm » - 
morning I set off again, escorted by a *mgIo 'oJdif r > 
ohout four or five miles when we thought wc pern ivi'l, .at 
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distmcc sonic i cry suspicious sounds, nnd my servant signified to 
me that I should remain quite still, that our presence might not bo 
obsened, and tiic soldier then alighted from bis horse, and crept 
rathei than -walked through the sand to reconnoitre My avean- 
ncss i\ as so great, that, though alone in the dark night, in tho 
drear} desert, I could not help falling asleep on my horse, and only 
airkcd up aihen the soldier, vnth a jo}ful shout, came back to say 
there aicre no robbers, but a sheik, aiho, anth his suite, avas going 
to Uagdad Me immedintcl} gaac our liorscs the spur, and joined 
the procession The chicl saluted me by pressing his hand on his 
broav nnd his breast , and niorcoacr, ns a sign of good intentions, 
presented arms to me, his aa capon being a club, aaitli an iron knob 
at the end, furnished aaith many points, cvnctly hke our aveU- 
knoiin “morning star,*’ a aieapon that sheiks only are alloaved to 
cany 

Until sunrise I remained in his company, nnd I then urged on 
ma horse, and at ciglit o’clock aans once more seated in my room 
at Bagdad, after liaaing ridden 132 miles in three days and a half, 
besides rambling about a great deal on foot 

I had noav seen ever} thing there aias to be seen in Bagdad, and 
avas beginning my preparations for continuing my journey to 
Ispahan, avhen I rcccia ed a letter from Prince II Ilony Ala Luly 
Mtr:a, to saa that lie had had bad ncais from liis countr} Tho 
piovince of Ispihan aias in a state of insurrection, the governor 
had been murdered, and my going to Persia at present aa as out of 
the question I therefore took the lesolution to go first to Mossul, 
and there aavait till circumstances should determine my further 
course 


MOSSUL AND NINEVEH 

Caratan Journey Ihrough the Desert — Arrival at Mossul — Things to be 
seen — Excursion to the Ruins of Nineveh and the IMlage of Nebryanis 
— Second Exairston to Nineveh — Tel-Nunrod — Arabian Horses — De- 
parture from Mossul 

Ix order to travel safely and -without too great cost from 
Bagdad to Mossul, it is necessary to join a caraa an, and I begged 
Mr Sai’oboda to recommend mo to a trnstai’orthy leader He 
endeavoured to dissuade me from trusting myself entirely to the 
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Arabs, and thought I ought at least to take with me a srr\i''it ri 
mj oTvn But this would h.iAC occasioned too heavy cTpcn «('5 },)> 
my veiy slender means, and besides I knew the people toleriM, 
well, a&u I ’heved that I could trust them 
A caravan was to set ofF on the 14th of dune, but a caraua 
leader is m this respect like the captain of a shij), and one mu t 
always give lum a few days grace , so the 14tli turned out to If’ 
really the 17th The distance from Bagdad to Mossul i' nkiut 
three hundred English miles, which usually takes fiulre or 
fourteen days The mode of traielhng is on Iior«ebick or oa 
males, and, in the hottest season, during the night I hiad f r 
myself and my tnfling luggage a muk, for winch I i\n« to pn 
the low pnee of seven and a half tionns (12? Gd), and to Im> 
no further expense or trouble about ins keep, and nc were nil 
to assemble in the carainnsora before the city gate at flic o(l}.k 
in the afternoon 3Jr Swoboda necompanicd mo thithir, m n- 
mended me to the particular care of the lender, and pronii-"! 
him a good bachsheesh on his return if he should liaio kei 
properly attentive , and then without any other protection I 
commenced my toilsome and d.mgcroU'S journey tliroiigli sirpp 
and desert 

I was now travelling like the poorest Aral), and would Imt t') 
make up my mind, as he would, to endure the glowinghnt ofik 
sun, to hie on bread and water, or a handful of dates or ciictind-' rs 
and to content myself with the acorclied ground for a i- d If 'd 
written out a short hst of Arabic w ords for article^ of tfi' 
necessity , but the language of signs was quite fainilnr to iii' d 

by these means and that of the words togc tlicr Igot on v end rfnl . 

I got indeed so mueli into the habit of making sign-*, that < i' u ' ' 
places where I knew the language pirfectlv wcli I fumd uw- ! 
if I did not take care, hniing recourrf. to roj Imnd- to i' 

for “>0 tin,' 

Wlulst jMr Swoboda was taking leave of me, -ouif > < . ' ' ^ 

a few other needful provisions bad lieen placid in tv o n . ‘ j 
hung across the back of my mule JIj cloak and a pi '» 
a soft convenient scat, when I was once upon it, , 

chmbing up was rather difficult, ns I had no ‘ 'rivj ^ ^ ^ ^ 
caravan was 'unall at present, counting on / r) 

animals, most of them canynng burden?, and tv i 

walked on foot 
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At SIS o’clock e Avcre in motion, and some miles bejond the 
toivn'\\c -were joined bj other trn^elle^s, traders 'mth beasts of 
burden, so that our procession soon amounted to sixty, but the 
number laned e^cry ciening, some going and others coming 
Sometimes i\ e looked like a regular rabble , and I -u as more afraid 
of our o\\ n companj than the robbers , indeed I thought they 
might happen to be identical, for thieves often join caravans in 
order to find opportunities for pursumg their profession In any 
ease I could reckon nothing on the protection of such a caravan 
consisting of traders, pilgrims, nnd so forth, most of i\bom had 
nei er draivn a si\ ord or fired a pistol in their hves A few 
dozens of well-armed robbers could with case have put to flight 
hundreds of them 

AVe rode on the first night for ten hours till we reached 
YcugitschC' The country as flat nnd barren , there were neither 
men nor houses nor cultii ated lands Some miles after we passed 
Bagdad indeed all culture seemed to be suddenly cut off, and it 
i\ as not till v e reached Yeugitschu that we again saw stubble 
fields and palms, vi Inch showed that the industry of man was still 
able to iiTing sometlung from nature 

Caravan travelhng is lery Mcansomc You go nluays at a 
walk, and nme, even fu oh c hours, at a stretch You lose your 
rest at night, and in the daytime the heat, the flies, nnd the 
mosquitoes make it almost impossible to recover any of your lost 
sleep 

The chan at Ycugitschd by no means equalled in beauty and 
deanhness those on the road to Babylon, but it was surrounded 
by a httle viUngc into which hunger drove me in search of food 
I V. ent from hut to hut, and at last was lucky enough to make 
the conquest of three eggs and some milk, ivith wlueh I proudly 
returned to my chan, after having filled my -n ater-bottle at the 
Tigris The eggs I baked in hot ashes, nnd ate immediately , the 
milk I put by for the ev ening , nnd I certainly felt more satis- 
faction m my hardly-earned meal than many do at the best 
furmshed tables 

On my foraging expedition through the village I observed that 
it had formerly been a place of more importance, as there were 
many fallen houses and huts , but the plague had earned oS" all 
but a few famihes I saw here a new mode of making butter, 
by merely shaking the cream in a leathern bottle , but the butter so 
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made -n-as as white as snow, so that if I had rot seen it ra I 
should ha-ve taken it for lard 

At ten o’clock at night our carrran got under wei::Ii * 
and we rode mthout stopping for eleven Iioiirs Ihe enuntrj 
through Mhich we passed appeared to he Ic.'s dcsohte tl an t' a’ 
nearer to Bagdad, and the barking of dogs and the grou; ' o*' 
palm trees intimated the existence of village^ though xe cunt’ 
not see them. At sunnse we rejoiced in the sight of a low r.'ii:. 
of lulls that relieved the continued monotonj of tlie plain' 

June 19t// — Yesterday I was finding fault with the clnn i*" 
Yeugitsche, but to-day I should have been thankful for a mudi 
worse, that would have afforded me some protection from ti 
scorching beams of the sun, which streamed down upon ire i i,’- 
intolerable fierceness But wc halted on a stubble field fir I r . 

any human dwelhng My caravan leader threw a clotli onr v 

couple of sticks, and endeavoured so to procure me a hub '!i o' . 
hut the place was so small, and this imitation of a tent so 'li"I 
that I had to remain constantly in a sitting po=ture, and <i i.' 
still, lest by the slightest movement I miglit bring it doirn Jh< > 

I envied the missionaries and naturahsts who make tlmr d i 
ficult journeys with pack-horses, tents, provi-ion', and «enatit^ 
For refreshment I had only lukewarm water, bread so Iiard tba* 

I could not possibly cat it wnthout soaking, and r ca'ied-" 
without salt or vinegar But my courage and patiencf did r' 
desert me, and I never for a single moment rcprntul I 
exnosed mvsclf to these hardshins 
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:lint I Ivnl o\c' tluin fiu'iiil- iii<I ftniml iin r^c‘( dun amIIi 
lent' 

Ihi'- du \ I M‘ iilT nt fi\< oVlfi'k in llic < \ fiiiii", ns i\f 
Ind t!u> in(i‘t dnn"fr<iii'- jiirl of tl f \(nirni\ Ixtnirn tlii'- nnd 
lie ’H \* ‘■1 ilinii n nl Ml nil int lo lr\ nnd n icli it licforo n lorj 

]-t.> lio ir '1 III ^n‘■t d It ‘ I’ld^ di'irf nim dnnfrod n liUlo lt^ 

r’nr'c’ir Inrd limit ritllid nndi r tie' linof-> of the lior'f ^ nnd 

roi 1 - 1 id ni'k ■ lull-' nil' mnli d m itli niounds of cnrlli lind tlim 

tr it le'ilimiid Inn;:' r I >-110,1111 ln\etilen it for tlie dried up 
l'„-il of n rn I r il n it loiilo d like ii jiaei ot protind li ft 1) ire 
In ill r. tinii" of tl'i* •> In nmi) plici' tin n Mere rr}st'il-' of 
•■•'ll ill"! ; hill n d ill t’le •■iin 

Oil" li idi r iirped ni t’le Ivn^t--. for tins epot !>« rcpnrdcd tn^ 
dsiip, r.T It liecnii ' til" ro"! s >nd lulls nlford pticinof conn nlnicnt 
for robin T' nnd the poor niiitn iK In*! to Iniirv on o\er 'lock nnd 
s'one 'll n iniir’i slnrp' r jnc" I’nii tin \ ire nrrnttnnied to , =0 llmt 
111 '"o't It M n' <jniti. dnrl \,c Ind pn '■ d tint tnrt, nnil could piir'Ur 
nirjminii} more et lii'iir< 'lounnle one m the inoniine mi 
1 ’ n in fiplit of the fiinll town of K irntnpjn mid tool up our 
«]u trier- on n t-lubhle field about n jiiih or two from it Here tlic 
\ i Tt de-i rl phi’isMcre nt nn end, iml lienrerurlli Me t i re lo > 
Iratd tliroupb a lultnited countr) iiiter-irted li) lulls Tlio 
iiei t da} we pot lo Ivufen 

All llu-i 1 urki'b low us nrc iiiucli nlil.c, and there is little to 
be slid about them 'I he streets arc dirlt, the limited limit of 
mud or unbiirnt liricl , the shops wntched Inuiihs the people dis- 
piistinpl} dirt}, mid tiie women inercase their imiunil iitrliiit's In 
diinp thtir h nr and nnils red-hrown with heniin, niid t ittooine 
Ilinr Iiaiiils nml arm" At fi\e mid tweiil} thc\ look (pnle old 

On tin 2'itli of June we rciihcd n mII ipe which w is the liomc 
of our k idi r, nnd Iiis Imiite lat, a\ ith sp\|,rnl others, in n I'rpc 
dirt) tourt-\ iril, snrriiimdi d In n wall tint had hut n sinplc 
entrante 'Jins court ri'einbkil n rtpiil ir camp, for nil tin in- 
hibit ints, I's (jp till ir horses nnd asses, w ere 1} inp t-leejimp 
about it Oiir nuimals recopniscd tbcir own ])laccs, nnd trotted 
so 1 isf b) the sleepers tbnl I was c|inle in fear for tlirm Ilnw- 
t\cr tlRsc cre itiirts ire\ei\ run fill, uiul the men knew it, md 
rem lined (piictl) where tin i were 

jM} Arnb had been three v eeks nbseiit, nnd had rrliirncd now' 
for a \trj short time, and except one little old womnn no one of 
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where I could ohtaiii shelter from the sun, and I found a hut 
wliere there n ere already several people, t\^ o asses, and a large 
number of cocks and hens The proprietress, a particularly un- 
pleasant looking old Arab woman, allowed me for a small conside- 
ration to ho doM 11 111 a corner n here, at least, the burning rays 
could not reach me, but beyond this I had not the smallest accom- 
modation , yet this hut appealed to be considered a desirable place 
of residence, for from early morning till late in the evening there 
was always a crowd of company present Some came to gossip 
only, others brought their flour to knead into bread in order to 
enjoy the gossip at the same time In the background children 
were bathed and cleansed from \cimin, and in the midst of aU 
this the asses brajed, and fowls flew npon and dirtied everything. 
To the honour of the people, howcicr, I must state that though 
there were among them men of the poorest classes constantly 
going in and out, no one of them offered mo the slightest insult , 
even the w omen left me at peace 

In the c^enlng, before our departure, a meal of mutton was 
boiled, in a kettle that had prc\ lously been filled with dirty linen 
this was emptied out, and without the ceremony of washing, the 
mutton put in, and then the cookery went on in exactly the same 
style ns on the former occasion 

On the following day wc had to cross a large iiver, and this 
was effected on a raft, probably of a i cry ancient kind , inflated 
skins were fastened together by means of some poles, and on these 
were laid boards, reeds, and canes There were eight and twenty 
skins, and the raft w as sea on feet broad, and the same length, and 
carried half a dozen men and three horse burdens at a time , but,, 
ns our caravan consisted at tins time of two and thirty animals, 
we took nearly half a day to get across The horses were tied 
four or five together, and led by a man seated astride on a skin ; 
the feebler ones, nsAvcllns the asses, had skins tied on their backs. 

Most striking is in this part of Mesopotamia the entire w ant of 
trees , for the last fi^ e days I had not seen one, and I beliei e there 
must be many people w ho have never seen one in their hves. 
There were tracts of twentj- or thirty miles where there w'as not 
so much as a shrub, though there is no w ant of -water, for no day 
passed m w’hich -w e did not cross one or tw'o rivers, large or small. 

The town of Mossul came into \ lew twenty miles before we 
reached it , it lies on a low hill in a very large valley on the 

p 
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•vrestern shore of the Tigris, which is here consiilcr'ihly n■’rro^ r 
than at Bagdad 

TTe reached Mossul at seven o’clock m the morning, and I \v„< 
in perfect health, though in the fortnight pn«t 1 lud onU t> ici 
had a warm meal, had had no opportunitj of cinngmg my 
and had been almost constantly exposed to tremendous heat 
I ahghted first at the caraianscry, and then got some on'Mi 
take me to the English vice-consul, Mr Ilassim, to vliom i,.^ 
coming had already been announced in a letter from IMr I’nw I ti 
son, and who had had a room made ready foi me 

My first walk was through the tov n, but there is littk to in' 
said conceming it , it is snrroiinded v ith fortilication«, and I'l-t 
about 2,500 inhabitants, but amon^sl them «carccU a do’ i 
Europeans , there are many coffee booths, and extensive, tlimi.li 
not handsome bazaars The entrances to tlic Iiouscs are low ..'id 
narrow, and furnished inth strong doors, ns in former tinu-i th' 


town was frequently exposed to hostile attacks, hut, niien veil 
get inside, you find beautiful courtyards, lofty airy rooms vitli 
large windows and doors, and the nnlls of tiic ground lloors mo tl; 
of marble, of which thoro is a rich quarry directly before tie tm.n 
Here also it is the custom to pass the hot hours of the (h\ m tl, 
subterranean chamber or snrdab , and in the month ot July, mi.i 
there, the temperature will rise to nincty-ninc degrees v In n t! ' 


burning simoom comes sn eeping across flic DcArt Dunn;; nn 
stay several people died suddenly, it v\ ns said of the heat, nd • i lU 
the birds sufiered much, and kept their lienks 111110 open and tlm' 
wings stretched out from their bodies The eyes arc otna 
affected here, but the Aleppo boil is less frequent than in l>i-'dii 
Amongst my sufferings from the beat at Im' • i' e 


cannot at all events count that of a decrease of npjjtfife 


it might he in consequence of the severe regimen on 
lately been kept, but I rcalh think I could haic eat 


llhlfli I h' 


eaten at tin 


hour of the day j 

Dunng my stay at Mossul, a great body of Turk i-h tn ip ' 1' 
through the country The rnebn rode out to intct tie a 
then marched into the city at the bead of the infantry > 
troops were infinitely better dresced than tho-e I ha< <• f a m ^ ^ ^ 
stantinople in 1842, they wore the fcz,-had ulnt- in*' 
blue spencers with red facings and looked 1 1 ry wt ' 1 , — t , 

remained outside the town, and pitched tlicir tents along 
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As soon as I had in some measure recovered from tlie fatigues of 
mj journey, I begged my kind host to furmsli me with a servant to 
accompany me to the rmns of Nineveh, — but instead of a servant, 
a Mr Eoss and the sister of iMrs Eassom were good enough to 
bear mo company Wevieved on the first morning, the rums 
that ho nearest, on the opposite side of the Tigris at the village of 
Ncby-yunis, — and the next day the more distant, eighteen miles 
down the river, at a place called Tel-Nimrod 

According to Strabo, Nineveh was stiU larger than Babylon, — 
and the greatest city in the world , the circumference of its walls 
was three days’ journey, and the wall was defended by fifteen 
hur^red towers Now all is covered with earth, and only occa- 
sionally when the peasant’s plough makes a furrow in the field 
does a fragment of brickwork or marble come to sight "WTiole 
ranges of lulls that extend across the boundless plain on the left bank 
of the Tigris, and lose themselves in the distance, cover, as is now 
known with certainty, the ruins of the city In the year 1846, the 
celebrated ]\Ir Layard began here the excavations which have 
heen crowned with such distinguished success Passages were 
dug in the hills, and soon the excavators came to large and stately 
apartments whose walls wmre of marble covered from top to bottom 
with reliefs There were kings vnth their crowns and sceptres, 
gods with vast pinions, warriors with their arms and shields , — 
there were representations of hunts, of battles, of the storming of 
fortresses, of tnumphol processions, — but, unfortunately, proportion, 
perspective, and correct drawing are wanting The hills are scarcely 
three times higher than the men, the fields reach to the clouds, 
the trees are no bigger than the lotus-flowers, and the heads of 
men and animals are aU after the same models, and all in profile 
On many walls is that club-shaped sign or letter which distin- 
guishes what is called the cuneiform character, and which is only 
found on Persian and Babylonian monuments 

Among all the chambers that were brought to light, only one 
had walls, not of marble, but of fine painted cement But these 
walls, notwithstandmg the utmost care, could not be preserved 
As soon as the air reached them, the cement cracked, and fell off 
The marble also had m many places been changed into hme by 
the terrific conflagration w hich laid the whole city in ashes Many 
marble slabs with rehefs and cuneiform inscriptions have, how- 
ever, been taken from the walls, and sent to England When I 
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•Ras inBassora, a -R-hoIc cargo of these antiquities, inclndin-^a 
^pii/nr, Jay ready to be sent off ° 

On our return, we visited the little village of iS'eby-yunic, 
uhich Jics near the ruins on a slight elevation, and vhich is 
celebrated on account of a mosque where, according to traditioii, 
the remains of the prophet Jonas he buned, which every year are 
1 isifcd Iiythousandsofderoutpilgnms On this excursion, we passed 
many fields v hero the people were separating the com from the 
straw 111 a quite peenhar manner, with a machine consisting of two 
wooden tubs, between which was a roller "with ten or twelve 
broad, long, blunt Jvnives, or choppers The whole was drawn by 
two horses or oxen over the bundles of corn, and when it had all 
been chopped up it was flung up into the air with shovel^ in 
order to separate the corn from the chaff 
As we came home wc saw near the walls of Mossnl two sulphur 
springs, betrayed from a considerable distance by them smell 
They nsc in natural basins, and though they have been sur- 
rounded by high walls, every one is at hberty to bathe in them. — 
the women at certain hours, the men at others, — without putting 
Ins hand m Ins pocket People here are not so enmons and 
niggardly with the free gifts of nature as they are m Europe 
Tcl-Nimrod lies, as I have said, eighteen miles down the Tigns , 
hciethe earth mounds he thickest, and here thepnncipal excavations 
are being made To i isit them wc seated ourselves one evening on 
a raft, and ghded in the moonlight along the desolate shores 
After a i oyage of about seven hours, we landed at one o clock 
in the morning at the miserable village that bears the proud 
name of Ximrod ; wo awakened some of the inhabitants, who were 
all Ijing asleep outside tbcir huts, got fire made, and some cofiee, 
and then lay dovm on some carpets we had brought with ns, to 


w ait for the morning light , 

At dawn wc mounted horses, which are always to be had, an 
rode n short distance to the excavations We saw a number o 
lulls opened, but there were not, as at Herculaneum, whole “^ses, 
streets, and squares, but only single chambers, at tbe utmost 
or four connected together , and even then the outer w 
not free from earth The articles brought to hgbt perfec y 
resemble those discovered at Mossul, but they ^ 

I nko toe Sgure, o! gofc, .» em-* "<1 
heads, and of a colossal size There were four of the»e. but 
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of them coDsidcrnbly dnmngetl , the otiicrs Tvere not in the best 
preser\ ation, hut sufficiently so to show that the art of sculpture 
had not reached any lugh degree of perfection when they were 
made A small sphynx undamaged, and an ohehsk of inconsider- 
able height, had just been sent off to England, but when 
3Ii Layaid returned to his coimtiy tlie excavations had to be 
again closed up, as the vandcring Arabs had begun to injure the 
antiquities Mr Eawlinson, of Bagdad, fias occupied himself so 
much with the cuneiform character that he can now read it well, 
and to Ins industry n e are indebted for many ot the translations 
Our return to Mossul iias made on horseback in five hours and 
a half The horses had only a quarter of an hour’s rest, and 
nothing but water to refresh them , and they would have the 
V hole distance back again to do in the greatest heat of the day 
It IS v onderlul what these Arab horses can endure, for Mr Boss 
informed mo that the post stations sometimes he seventy-tuo 
miles apart The finest horses arc found about Bagdad and 
Mossul, and they fetch a lugh price Some, which had just been 
bought for the Queen of Spain, and which Mr Eassani had in his 
stable, had cost a hundred and fifty pounds each Their long 
narrow heads, fiery eyes, and slender beautifully formed legs, would 
have thrown a connoisseur into raptures 

After remaining some tune at Mossul I found I could, wnthout 
great risk to my life, venture to undertake the journey to Persia, 
although I w as compelled to take a circuitous route A caravan 
was going to Tebns, and hir Enssam undertook to arrange my 
route as far as Eavandus, and furnish mo with some letters to 
nati\ os of that place I w as w amed that I should not, on the 
entire way, meet wnth a single European, and ns I could not feel 
very confident that my undertalung would have a happy issue, 
I first sent off my papers to Europe, in order that if I should be 
robbed or killed my journal least might reach the hands of my 
sons 
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reeds, and looked as if a puff of Tnnd would Wow them down 
The people wore almost entirely the onental costume, hut in a 
most dirty and ragged condition The surrounding hills were 
barren, and trees were still great rarities , at most there grow 
in the vnllies some amaranths, wild artichokes, and tbstles The 
noble pilgrim thought proper, when we halted, to point out to me 
a place among the lowest of our company, hut without giving him 
any answer I went and deposited myself under a fig tree. Ah, 
who was really a better fellow than he looked, brought me a pot 
of buttermilk , and so this day, on the whole, I may be considered 
to have fared weU. 

Several women came out of the viUage and begged of me, hut I 
gave them nothing, for I knew, by expenence, that if you give to 
one you may to all I had once only given a httle nng to a child, 
and immediately I had the mother and grandmother amportumng 
me to make them also a present, and I had great difficulty m pre- 
venting them making their way, by force of arms, to my pocket , 
smee then I was more cautious, but one of the women here soon 


changed her begging tone into one so threatemng that I was 
heartily glad I was not alone in her company 
At four in the afternoon we broke up our camp, the pilgrm 
loft us, and the caravan now only consisted of five men. After 
an hour and a halfs travelling, we reached a height wlicnce wo 


had a prospect over an extensive and well-cultivated hilly country 
The soil in Kurdistan is incomparably better than that of Meso- 
potamia, and the country is therefore more populous, and villages 
occur more frequently Before night-foll, we reached a valley 
where there were some fresh-looking rice plantations and fineshrnb^ 
and a pretty little brook was murmunng along a bed set wit 
canes and green rushes, — a most welcome and refreshing sig t 
after the heat of the day Our satisfaction did not however lost 
long, — for one of our party, — the tradesman, suddenly became so 
that he nearly fell from his mule, and remained lying on t le spo 
We covered him with carpets, but could do nothing 
as we hod neither medicine nor any other requisite Fortuna e y 
after a few hours he fell asleep, and we could „ 

do likewise In the morning he felt well nTno-and 

particularly glad to hear, as we had that day a 
mountomous road before us We to go co 
down hill, along the side of a vaUey following the 
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river Endin, vrlnch ^vlnds like a serpent from one side to tke other 
In the ^ alley pomegraniitc trees and oleanders ivere in full bloom, 
and wild v ines hung their drapenes on tree and shrub After a 
dangerous nde of six hours, •uc came to a ford but our raft -nas so 
small that it could hold little luggage and only t'u o people at a 
time, so that it took us four hours to get across the rner 

The next day our road became still worse, for w c had to cross 
a considerable mountain ndge Far and awde u c had only rocks 
and stones, but I remarked to my astonishment that in many 
places the stones had been removed in order to make use of ca ery 
little spot of ground capable of cultivation I ^aw, nevertheless, 
no a lUagcs, but they mu't have existed, for on many of the heights 
there u ere large burial places 

Our halt on the fol’omng day Ha's in the romantic valley of 
Halifan, which is surrounded b} lofty mountains, rising on one 
side precipitously, and on tlic other sloping gradually down 
Everrthing looked blooming and verdant, and we passed between 
plantations of tobacco and rice meadows and stubble fields There 
was a anllagc pleasantlj situated at the foot of a lull, and sur- 
rounded by poplars, "u hilc a stream, bnght and clear as crystal, 
rushed impetuously from the mountains, but lion ed more gently 
through the vallcj , and an ay over the lulls, towards the west, I 
saw numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats 

We encamped, honever, far awaj from the village, and I could 
get nothing to cat but dry bread, and no couch but the hard 
ground of the stubble field I counted this evening, nc% crthelcss, 
as among the most delightful I had had, for the lo\ ely landscape 
around me made ample amends for the nant of anj other 
cnjovmcnt 

All granted us only half a night, for at two o’clock again the 
word i.as “ to horse.” Scarcely a hundred paces from nhere we 
were lying there was a magnificent mountain pass The lofty 
walls were cleft to leave a passage for the stream, and a narrow 
foot-path beside it The moon shone in her fullest splendour, 
otherwise it would have been difficult even for these practised 
ammals to keep their footing along the narrow and dangerous 
wav, among rolling stones and fallen masses of rock 

The good creatures scrambled along the steep mountain-side 
like chamois, and earned us safely past dreadful precipices at the 
bottom of which the nver dashed along from rock to rock. This 
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night-sceiie was eo wild and stnkmg that even my uncultivated 
companions were mvoluntanlj silent, awe-struck, and ns we moved 
along no other sound was heard than the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs and the noise of the stones which, set in motion hj them 
rolled down into the abyss Nothing elfe disturbed the death-hke 
stillness 


Wo bad been going along thus for about an hour, when the 
moon all at once became covered with thick clouds, and the dark- 
ness was so total that we could scarcely see a step before us Our 
leader kept constantly sinking fire with a flint, in order that the 
sparks might enable us to see in some measure where we were 
going, but this was not sufficient, and the ammals began to 
stumble and shp, and soon there was nothing for it but to halt ' 
and stand motionless one behind another — as if we had suddenly 
been changed to stone — till morning But with the dawn of hght 
our life returned again, and we cheerfully urged on our steeds, 
and soon found ourselves in an indescnbably beautifnl circle of 
mountains Eight and left, before and behind, they rose one above 
another, and for in the back-ground towered above all a mighty 
, giant crowned with snow But the pleasure I had in contem- 
plating this scene met with a sadden shock 
A short distance before we reached the -plateau we noticed, at 
several places on the ground, spots of blood, to which we paid 
very little attention, as a horse or a mule might hare scratched 
themselves against the rocks and left those traces behind But 
soon we came to a spot that left no doubt of the ongin of these 
stains, it was covert with a complete pool of blood, and looking 
down into the abyss below, we saw two human bodies, one hanging 
scarcely a hundred feet below the ledge on which we were— the 
other, which had rolled farther, half hidden by a projecting 
crag This told its own tale, and we hastened away from the 
hateful scene of murder I could not get it out of my mind for 


days together 

In the valley on the other side of the plateau we found grape?, 
and further on came to a village of huts covered with leaves, near 
which, on the summits of two neighbouring mountains, we per- 
ceived fortifications Here the rest of our traveUiug companions 
stopped, but Ah went on with me a couple of miles more, 
to ” of BaTandos. tthol. ™ d.d not see lUl -to were oearly 

upon it 
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llic n-popt of tin- lonn i*; \cn sin">ilnr It lie; on n steep 
ri'Uiiil lull, iKrft'clh i^oHteil, luit ‘■urronnded b} mounlnnis, 'ind 
the luui'^f'' lie in ternres one ibn\c nnotber coinplcfdj tlmt 
tbeir iHt roof-, com red Mith bnrd trodden cln), look like little 
•■(pnn =, nnd roilK ‘■(r\( the lu>u«cs hin':'ilio\e tliein for n pns- 
>ei\ ^o tint It n often bnrd to lellulurh n roof end -wlncli street 
I poll 111 iin ofllidii (liere lire nl o le-if> nrboiir', where the iiotiple 
sleep 

I did not feed iniieli pie 'ni <1 nt the fi"ht of thn e nglcs’ nest, for 
I roiild not blip ihinkitio it wns no phice for njiportiinitios of 
trnelling further, tiiid e\tr} step sireuigthi tied me in the opinion 
K-i\ indiis wns erne of the iiio't write he'd jd ire s I hud seen AIi 
h d nif ne rio- n di plor ibh b i-nnr into n ilii t\ roiirt tbtt I took for 
n st dde blit \ hie h tiiriirel euil to be the elm '\\ hen I Imd 
nlighted 1 w n eondiK l< d into i dnrl hole- where' the* me rrlmiit to 
whom I had been n comiiit mb d w is sitting on the ground before' 
his sb(,p lilts Mr M'ln-iir wn« iienertliili'" the first of his clti's 
in Iv iMindits 

Ik t is 11 full ejiiirter of nii hour sjulling through the note I 
hid brought with me, though it eoiisi-ted onh eif n lew lines , nnd 
after tint lu sduted me with repi iteel s ,) nns, which were meant 
to signife tint 1 n.n- wihoiiit' 

'I Ik good 111 in jirob ibU gui -sed tint this <1 n not the' emnllc«t 
morsel hid pis-ed me li]is. f,,i- in (irdcre d bred fist to be iinme- 
elinti 1\ sirMil u]i roiisistnig of bieiiil. leiin ehee'se nnd melons, to 
wliieli ] did niiiph lustier 

itli the e oin 1 r- itioii I did not gel on ejuito so well, fin ho 
1 new no Kuroju in tongue' — 1 no Asiatic one , hut I mnungt'il to 
nuke liim nneler'tiiiiel ht signs tlmt 1 wished him to forward me 
as soiin .IS jKis-ililc on nn loiiriie}, nnd he mneh' it intelligihle to 
me on Im Fide tint he would elo fo, iiml morcoM'r that he would 
])re)\iele feir iii^ e oiiifoi t diuiug m_t s| n , and as lie win not mairied 
himself, n.ould take mi‘ to the house ol ii relation 

lie ke])t his weird ami toiidue toil me*, after hie, ikfast, to a houso 
that jireeisel^ resemblcel tint of the Arab at Kerkoo, onl) tlmt the 
eomt-t inl win Fiimller aiiel full of jmdilles 

Unde r the gateuin, uiioii souionet} dirt> carpets, sat some espe- 
cmll) 11 istvleiokmg women jilnniiig w ith little childicn, niid I was 
obliged to Clone h down beside them mil undergo the customary 
curious mncstigationa I endured this for a time, and then I 
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got up and left the charming company to look for some place 
wliere I could bring my toilette a httle into order, for for six 
days, in a heat equal to that under the hue, I had not chanced 
clothes 

I found at last a dark dirty hole of a room, "which, besides the 
disgust Its appearance occasioned, gave roe no small apprehension 
of vermin and scorpions I had always been afraid of the latter, 
and at first fancied I should meet -with them everywhere in this 
country, as I had read in books of travels that they were here in 
countless numbers But subsequently my fears rather diminished, 
foi even in subterranean chambers and among rums I had never 
seen one Indeed in my whole long journey I never saw but two 
But I sutFered much from vermin — indeed there is often no way of 
fleeing yourself from them but that of burning your clothes. 

I had scarcely taken possession of this very uninviting apart- 
ment, where at least I thought Ishonld enjoy quiet, when one woman 
presented herself, then another, and then another , the women 
were followed fay the children, the childien by the neighbours, 
who had heard of the arnval of an Inglesi (for here they have no 
notiou of any foreigner that is not an Englishwoman), and at last 
I found I was worse off than under the gateway. 

At length one of my "visitors hit on the happy idea of offering 
me a bath, and I accepted the offer "with great joy They got the 
hot watei ready and made me a sign to follow them , I did so, and 
came into a sheep-pen, and one that had not been cleaned for ns 
many years perhaps as it had stood Here they puslied together 
two stones, and intimated that I was to stand upon them and have 
the watei poured ov er me, and that in the presence of the whole 
company who had followed me like my shadow I desired them 
to go away, explaining that I would do what was necessary myself, 
and they comphed , but, alas ’ the pen had no door, and they a 
turned round at the entrance and stood lookmg in 

My dehghtful hope of a bath faded away-for it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that I did not choose to bathe in the presence, an or 
the entertainment of a large party 

Four days did I pass among these people , the dap m e 
hole— the evenings and nights upon the terrace. Like “I J 

I had to crouch upon the ground, and ° rrow 

use of my knees for a table. Every day I was told, 
a caravan will go , but it was said only to tranqmlbm mo, lor 
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^\n‘: to ‘.(•o I dill not liko 1113 nliodo llio ■women lounged idly 

nlmnl tlie wlmle dn. nnd hlept or go^Kipiud or qinrrcllcd iMlli tlic 
(Inldrm, Id ing inneli better to go in dirt> rngs tlicn to iin'li or 
]nt(b tliein '1 lie cbildn n were idlowed coinidcltl} to t3ranni‘-c 
o\er tbeni '1 be)' did not, indeed, ( 'coetU'- ‘■tnkc tlicir pnrtnt=. 
Inn iftliei did not get nil tlK\ muted ininiedntth, llie3 llnng 
lliein-ehi ■- on tin ground nnd kieked nnd scrcmied till tlieir-will 
wii'«ob(\ed During tlie di) there were no regnlnr inenD, but 
women md rlnldmi wore jierpetniilh nting brend, ciicnmbcr=, 
imlon^ nnd biittcnnilk In the rxcning cm r3 one Inllied nnd 
w I'-lud b ind*-, fnre nnd fid. — 11 cercnioin tbnt wie: often repe ited 
time or tonr turn i !« fori tbe i»r'i\er, bnl tlii) bud no bc'ntnlion 
in go'^^ijiing ill tlie tinn it wni going on I’l rb ips, nniong onr- 
•■(1m=, lioweMT, tberi' niiglit mmetunei be 'ten at pn\er‘' Mr3 
little more of trite dL\otion 

Is’otw nli'-tnnding (be great f inlt'i of tbe'^e jieople tlie\ were not 
defunnt in good iintiiri, nnd win n 1 notiecd nut tiling uni-'- in 
tlicir iHliiMoiir tbe\ were M'r\ willing to neknowlrdge tluni'-cUrs 
in tlic wrong A little girl of heven aenre old, for in«tnnit, nnnied 
A-cbn, wii'' pnrticnlirh nnngbt} 'J lie moment iitiMliing wm; 
refused liir, ^Ilc would fling herself on tlie groninl, bowl ^ itli ill 
btr migbt, nnd CMii roll birfclf purport!} In tin dirt, nnd then 
come and 1 n ber liittidR on the bn id nnd melons I tried to 
inikc Inr nndorhtnnd tlie )mproprict3 ol tbi'? jnoi ceding, nnd I 
fiiei ceded be3ond 1113’ c^jiect itione 

'Jin onh ]ilnn 1 could tbiiik of wnn to iinitnte ber liilinMonr i^ 
(betl3 ns I eoiild ind do lucfwlmt slic did '1 lie eliild gircdnt 
me for 1 moment in cjicecble'-,, nstonn-bnicnt, nnd I then miiniigi'd 
to ii'l, it bow It 111 cd me to do tbnt, it =nw tlic error of it-- win-i, 
nnd I *-(1110111 bad oecii'-ion to repe it iin le'-'-on I cndenaonicd 
in tbe hnme manner to gi\c it a little initi action in cleinbne=s, nnd 
ner3 pooh it would go and gne itself n good winbing, nnd iben 
come pnnjmig to pIiow me its bniids nnd face 

In lew da\s tbe little cnntuie grew po fond of me tbnt pbc wnn 
constant^ at 1113' pide, and tried in ninn3' wn3s to do wbat slic 
tliougbt would please me 

No less fortunilewas I with tbe women, I used to jioint to 
tlieir torn clothes, and then fetch needle nnd tbrciid, and show 
lliein liou tlie\ migbl be m< nded 'J be3’’ w ere ipiite pic isi d w itb 
the diEcoi cr3, nnd n cr3’ soon 1 bad quite a sew ing tebool lourd me 
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Wliat good nught not any one do among such people who should 
set about it in earnest, and who understood their language , what 
a beautiful field would be here opened to the labours of a nus- 
sionarj who would submit to bye among them, and endeavour 
bj kindness and patience to overcome their faults But the mis- 
Eionaiies who come here devote to them at the utmost onij a few 
hours in the daj, and make their scholars come to them instead of 
seeking them in their own homes 

The women and girls in the Asiatic countnes have no kind of 
instruction, and those in the towns have scarcely any employment, 
but lemain the whole day abandoned to idleness At sunnse the 
men go to the bazaar, where they have their booths and work- 
shops , the elder boys go to school or accompany their fathers, and 
neither return home till sunset Then the husband expects to 
find the carpet spread on the terrace, the meal prepared, the 
nargileh ready ; and when he comes he plays a httle with the 
younger children, but they and the mothers must go away durmg 
the meal The women in villages have more freedom and more 
occupation, as they generally take an active part in the house- 
keeping It 13 said also that a better state of morals is found in 
the countiy than in the cities 

The costume of the Kurds is, with the wealthier classes, entirely 
onental , that of the people vanes from it a httle The men 
wear wide hnen trowsers, and over them a shirt confined by a 
girdle, as well ns sometimes a woollen jacket without sleeves, 
made of stuff of only a hand’s-breadth wide, and sewed togethei. 
Some, instead of white trowsers, have brown ones, which are 
excessively ugly, and look like sacks with two holes to thrust the 
feet through Their chaussurc consists of boots of red or yellow 
leather, with large iron heels , or sometimes shoes made of coarse 
white wool, and adorned with three tassels On their heads they 


wear the turban 

The women have the red and yellow hoots, with iron heels, ana 
loose trowsers like the men , but over this they wear a long blue 
garment long enough to reach half nu ell below the feet, but w ic 
is tucked up under the girdle , and a large blue shawl hangs oiro 
below the knee Bound tbeir heads they ivmd black . 

torbm ft.b.0., or the, treat the red/ea, w,th » rfk ^ "f 

,„„ud roand it, rad on fte top of that n 

short black fringe, put on like a dindem, and leaving 
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free Tlio hair falls in naiToiv braids o\er the shoulders, and 
fiom the tuihan hangs a heaiy silver chain It is not easy to 
imagine a more becoming head-dress 

Gills and vromen go v, ith their faces uncovered, and I savr here 
scieral exquisitely beautiful girls, -with really noble features 
Their complexions are brown, and the eyebrows and eyelashes 
black, or dyed with henna Nose-nngs are only seen among the 
women of the very low est class 

hly fiiend Mr Mansur entertained me very well. In the 
morning I got buttermilk, bread, and cucumbers, and sometimes 
even dates fried in butter , a dish however that I did not much 
relish In the evenmg, mutton with rice, or barley, maize, onions 
and chopped meat, — all very good , and I had not to complain of 
any deficiency of appetite The buttermilk and water is taken 
cold, besides the luxury of a piece of ice thrown into it, for 
as it can be procured from the neighbouring mountains ice is to 
be had here in every village, and the people may often be seen 
eating large pieces of it. But in spite of the endeavours of 
Mansur and his relations to make my abode with them endurable, 
nay perhaps in their opinion even agreeable, I was glad enough 
when one morning Ali came to mo with the information that he 
had got a small cargo for Sauh-Bulok (70 Enghsh miles off) 
which lay on my route The same evening I went to the caravan- 
sera, and on the following morning before sunrise we were once 
more in motion Mansur remained to the last friendly and hos- 
pitable, and besides furnishing mo with a letter to a Persian 
settled at Sauh-Bulok, bo provided mo with a stock ol biead, 
melons, cucumbers, and sour milk The latter I found parti- 
cularly useful, and I advise every traveller to make use of this 
refreshment , it is earned here in bags of thick linen , the w atery 
part trickles through, and one can at pleasure take out the thicker 
portion in spoonsful, and thin it with water In the hot season 
indeed it will dry up to cheese on the fourth or fifth day , but this 
cheese is very good, and in four or five days one generally comes 
to a place where the stock may be renewed 

On the first days of our journey we passed through narrow 
valleys between lugh mountains The roads were extremely bad 
On the second evening wm came to a half-rmned citadel, and 
scaicely had wo pitched our camp before there appeared half a 
dozen strongly-ai med soldiers, under the command of an officer, 
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who took a place at my side, pointed to a rmtten paper, and made 
me several signs I soon understood that he meant to tell mo I 
was on Persian ground, and he required my passport, I did not 
however wish to open my trunk m presence of the whole village 
now assembled around us, and therefore pretended I did not Lno'iv 
what he meant, and persisted in being stupid, till at last ho left 
me, saying to Ah, “ What can I do with her ^ she does not under- 
stand me, — she may go on”* In what European state should I 
have been treated so mildly ? 

In almost every village we passed throngh I had had half the 
population assembled round me, and it may well be imagined what 
a swarm had gathered while this was going on, and I must own 
that this everlasting staring is to be counted amongst the greatest 
snffermgs I had to endure in my travels Sometimes when the 
women and children would not keep their hands off me, and my 
clothes, I was driven to take my nding whip, and distnhute a few 
cuts among them This always procured me some alleviation, 
and they at least drew back, and formed a larger circle On this 
, occasion a lad of sixteen tried to pumsh me for my boldness, and 
' when I went down to the nver, ns I was accustomed to do to fill 
my water bottle, wash my hands and face, and bathe my feet, ho 
followed me, and lifted up a stone. As it would not do to show 
any fear, I went down composedly mto the nver, and ho flung the 
stone , but I thought from the manner in which it was thrown, it 
had been intended more to frighten than to hurt me , and after he 
had tried a second and a third, and I still took no notice, he got 


tired, and went home 

It was not quite ivithout reason that I bad felt fear of this 
journey, for few days passed in undisturbed tranquillity Tins 
day I was much alarmed to see come gallopmg towards us a troop 
of seven well-armed, and five unarmed men The first came 
lances, sabres, daggers, knives, pistols, and small shields, an 
were dressed bke the common people, with the exception o 
their turbans, round which they had wound Persian shaw ^ ^ 

took them, when they stopped us, for robbers , but after as irio 
several questions,— where we came from, where we were going , 
what we earned, and so on, -they allowed ns to pursue our way , 


■If I had picked up enough of the language between here and Mossu 
stand this much 
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and as in the coarse of the day are a'ere stopped several times in 
the same manner, I concluded they arerc soldiers on service 

The next day matters seemed to he taking a still more serious 
turn TVliether Ah had given any incorrect replies to their 
quenes, I knou not — hut they seized on his tavo pack-horses, threw 
their burdens on the ground, and commanded the animals to he 
led away Poor Ali begged and implored most piteously, and then 
he turned and pointed to me, saying, that all belonged to me, and 
that they certainly would have compassion on a helpless woman 

The soldier turned to me, and asked avhether this was true, hut 
as I did not consider it advisable to confirm the statement, I pre- 
tended not to understand All began to cry, and om situation 
really seemed desperate, — for what could we do m this desolate 
unmhahited country without the hoises^ hut at last the soldier 
allowed himself to he softened, sent for the ammals, and gave them 
to us hack 

It was late in the evemng when wo arrived at the town of Sauh- 
Bulok, As It was not fortified wo were able to get in, though it 
cost some trouble to get a chan opened to us, it was handsome 
and spacious, and had a basin of water in the middle of the court, 
roimd which were booths for the traders, and alcoves for sleeping 
in The company assembled in it, — all men, had already mostly 
gone to rest,— and their astonishment may be imagined when they 
saw me, a u oman, enter alone with the caravan lender It was too 
late to delii er my letter, so I seated myself in resignation by the 
side of my modest package, and thought to pass the mght thus , 
but a Persian came up to me, pointed out to mo a place in an 
alcove where I could sleep, and afterwards brought me some bread 
and water This charity was so much the greater smce the Ma- 
homedans have, as is knou n, an aversion to Christians 

The next day I dehvered my letter, and the merchant to whom 
it was addressed introduced mo to a Christian family, and promised 
to provide for my further journey In this httle town of Sauh- 
Bulok there are about twenty Christian famfiies, who are all under 
the cnre of a French missionary, and have a very pretty httle 
church I rejoiced at this mtelligence, as I thought I should now 
again have an opportunity of speaking a language with which I 
was well acquainted, but, to my vexation, I learned that the 
missionary was just now gone on a journey, and I was therefore 

Q 
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just as awkwardly situated as at Rawandus, for the person with 
whom I was to lodge, and ius family, spoke nothing but Persian 
This man, w-ho was by trade a carpenter, had a wife, sis clul- 
dren, and an apprentice They all lived in the same room, and 
also with great apparent pleasure made room for me in it The 
whole family was uncommonly good and complaisant towards mo 
They shared wath me honourably every morsel they had, and if I 
bought flint, eggs, or any other trifle, and oflfered some to them, 
they pai-took of them -with great modesty But it was not only 
towards me that they showed themselves thus benevolent no poor 
person ever appealed to them in vain, or left their threshold with- 
out relief, and yet the abode with them was dreadful, and I had 
really a horror of them The mother was a sdly quarrelsome 
woman, who was the whole day wranghng and fighting with her 
SIS children, (from four to sixteen years of age). No ten mmutcs 
ever passed in which the children were not quarrelling amongst 
themselves, and exchanging cuflfs and kicks, or tearmg each other’s 
hair, so that I, in my corner, had not a smgle moment’s peace, and 
not unfrequently ran great risk of getting my share of what was 
going on when they were spitting at each other or throwing lumps 
of wood at each other’s heads. Several times the eldest son would 
seize his mother by the throat, and hold her till she was black in 
the face I did what I could to keep the peace, but, unfortunately, 

I very seldom succeeded, for, from my ignorance of their language, 

I could not represent to them the sinfulness of their behaviour It 
was only in the evening when the father came home that anything 
hke peace and order was restored 
Among no nation on the earth — among the poorest and lowest 
of the people, did I ever see such a specimen of behaviour, nor did 
I ever before see children lift their bands against their parents. 
When I left Sauh-BulpJk I left behind me a letter for the mission- 
ary, in which I called his attention to the condition of this family, 
and entreated him to do what he could for their reformation. 
Behgion does not consist wholly in praying and fastmg, m reading 
the bible, and going to chnrcb My stay at this place was render 
so unpleasant to me by these circumstances, that I daily iv ornce 
the Persian merchant to find means of sending mo on , u c 
shook his head, and made me understand that, in his ’ 

I persisted m travelling alone, I should be shot or have my ro 

cut. 
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At It- 1 . lio\\r\cr, I rcilU could hcnr ni) donio'^lic Inferno no 
longer nnd begged the nuTcliniit, nt ulnteecr nnk, lo get mo 
T lior^e nml n guide, nnd determined, let tlie dnngcr be nlnt it 
might, to go nt h to Oroimu — n idnec nbnut fiftj milc'i ofT, 
wlicn I Iviiew I flimild find 'in Amonenn nii‘<-K)iinri, nnd I did 
not doubt, pome menu'; or other of getting on 

'1 lie merelniil nine to me on the foIloiMiig dn) in compm} Mith 
n n ild-lookins Allow, wliom he jire-cnttd to me nc ni) guide I 
MT'i obliged, on •irconnt of theri'-k of tn\elling without a nrnNnn, 
lo nenH' to pnj hitti lour tinier the ordiinri price, but I would 
lin\e done ninthing to get nwn\ 'J he trent\ wn« loneludcd, nnd 
thegniih bnniid htni'-elf to nt oil on tlie following morning nnd to 
take me to Oronin in n three dn*. loniiiet '1 he one half of the 
mom ^ ]tromi'-(d 1 w!’« to jnv him in nd\nnee, the other not till I 
got to ( Iromin in onb r to 1 1 1 ji *-01110 clu ck upon him if he lic“itnted 
nbont fnllilhng In' eiigTji nn nt 

.lo\ nnd (nr togeiln r t«H)k pO'H^'iinn of my mind when the 
bti^inc"' wa= fettled, nnd 111 ordir to lomjMi'e m^=tlf a little, I 
went out to take n w ilk in tin Inriinr nnd onl'^ide of the town, 
nnd I found not the fliglm '■t ob'-tncle to nn frei locomotion, though 
1 wore no \til, but nicrelt the mr thrown round mo 

The biannr'’ arc not <=0 poor nc tho'c of Hnnndiif, nnd the 
chilli i« large nnd ploa«ani but the n‘ip(ct of the eoinmon jieople 
I thought ropiiAne, it not terrific, thee nre large nnd ctronglj 
built, with hnrfh feature' which nre dnfignrcd bj nn expri'Esion 
of wildnC'E nnd crnrlta . nnd tin } nil looked to me like robber*: nnd 
mnrdtn r-- Jn the caemng 1 took care to fi * thnt nn piEtol« 
were in order, and mnde ii]) ni} mind thnt if I were ntliukcd I 
aaoiild not gne 111} hie for nothing 

It win toward*: noon, iiiftind of Fiin-mc, ns had been intended, 
when we left Snnh-Unlnh The wnj was M.r} desolnte, and I 
could not Inlji a feeling of nlnrm when we oecn'-ionnllj met a 
‘:trnngcr, but, thnnk CJod, no hnrm hnjijieiied to me, nnd we met 
with no other i neiiij than ciiormoiis ‘<wnrnis of lotiistF, which 
packed in niaF^ta like elonda, thej were nearly three inches long, 
nnd had large wings of a red or blni'-h colour All the grass nnd 
jilants m this diftnet had been deaoured by them, and though I 
hn\c henrd that the people try to indemnify tlieniFcltes b} cnting 
them, I ha\c nc\ei In eii able to meet with any Hiich dish After 
a ride of hcieii hours we rcnched a Millet thnt tins populous, 

Q 2 
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large, and fertile; Tillages irere frequent, and people were at work 
in the fields, ireanng the higli black Persian cap, which had a 
very odd effect with their ragged attire TTe stopped for the nieht 
at a Tillage called Mahomed-Jnr, and had I not been too idle I 
might hare prepared myself an excellent meal of turtle, for I 
saw many in the brooks, and eren on the fields, and needed only 
to stoop and pick them np , but then I must hare got some wood, 
have made a fire, and cooked ; and I preferred contenting myself 
with a bit of dry bread and a cucumber, and eating it in peace 
and quietness 

The next day when we halted, I saw to my surprise that my 
guide was mnlnn g preparations for a longer stay, and on my 
urging the continuntion of ourjonmey, he declared he could not ao 
on without a caravan, as the most dangerous part of the way lav 
before us He then pomted to a few dozen of horses that were 
gramng in a stubble field near, and endeuTonred to make me 
understand that in a few hoius a cararan would amre But the 
whole day passed, and there were no signs of a caravan I con- 
sidered that my guide had deceiTed me, and was very angry, when 
in the evening I saw him making up for me with my cloak a bed 
on the floor. It was now necessary to summon all my moral 
strength, and make the man see that I would not be treated hke a 
child, and kept there as long as he thought proper , but the mis- 
chief was that I had no words wherewith to scold him I therefore 
snatched my cloak from the floor, flung it at his feet, and signified 
that if he did not take me to Oromia to-morrow or the next dav, I 


would give him no more money I then turned my hack upon 
him (which is considered one of the greatest affronts), sat down on 
the ground, and leaning my head on my hand, gave way to a ver} 
melancholy mood , for what was I to do if the guide should not 
regard my demonstration, or leave me waitmg here till a caravan 


should chance to go by ^ 

Some women of the Tillage who had come up dnnng my dispute 
with the guide, now came to me and brought me some milk an 
warm food; sitting down by me, and askmg why I was so angri 
I managed to explain the matter to them, and they seemed to tt c 
my part, pontmg with them countiyman, and domg what t ic,, 
could to console me the stranger They would not more rom 
my side, hut begged me so corditdly to partake of the ~ 

had brought me that 1 could not refuse, and ate a httlc, t a 
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not inucli inchnril to it TIio tlitli ron'-istcd of liroid, egg?, 
liuttor nud \\nt(r lioili d togi (hi r, nnd Mixed ns 1 lini I thought it 
\or\ good iMi'lnd to gi\e them n trifle in rettirn, but they 
n onhl iiiu iceijit it but '■cemtd <iuite plci'cd to sec me u little 
mo-e tniiquil nnd h ijipN 

All it oiKi, at om oiloilv m the morning, my guide got up, 
'-nddkd iin bor-i Mid lU ired me to mount him I w i« thrown 
into soiiii I un--t(.rn itiuii bi this mo. i fori “^iw no ippcnr nice of 
nn enmnnn, uid the thoiiglit f! i-Iied ncro''S nn mind tint perhnps 
thi ninii W!i'' U'out to nviiigi him'-elf oi me ^\ h} should ho 
wisl now in dnrhiir'-s, in the middle of the night, to go throuen 
n di--triet tint he hid noidid in biiobt d it light’ 1 hnd not 
rir-iiti e 'oiioh to n! for ni e \pl iii I'lon, but 1 would not kite 
him jin eMu-e for luii fullillne^ bn eonti itl, .nnd so I iigrced 
to go 

J mounted nu hone t.itli s,,nic nn\ut\. nnd commi.ndi d iiij 
guid(,who wnlud to n iiinin In hind me. to ride on nnd I 1 1 pt ni> 
liniid on mt jiisiol, b-ti ning tomrt sound nnd w itelniig eterj 
moMiuenl he nude , but I would not turn b-'ch 

Hut after ill nn fl irs wm groumlln-, for in liilf ui hours 
ripid riding w< ciine up with a lirge e irntnii, and one tlmt hid 
the idditioiml ndtnntnge of being jirolerted h) a don n trell-arme d 
jn n lilts 'Die wnt it seiiiad, reullt w is d mgerons. and nn guide 
Iiid reel n cd iiiforiintion of till p „f ll„ ( iru.m 

I could not help wondering on thisoieision it the per'istniiec 
of this people in wh it( \ er ih inntte r of eiistom llecniiscthit are 
in the liabit of trnelling in the night, tlu} would do the sjimc 
e\en in the most dnngi rows regions, i here the peril would he 
gre itln diminished In dn light 

111 n few hours we e ime to the liil.c of Oroim n whieli honrefor- 
wnrd re m util d alwans on our right hand On our lift hi} loi 
mail} miles a traet oi nnlid hills, mountains, i„(j mMnes, which 
comiiosed the dreaded p irl ol the mad , hut the morning brought 
iistoala uitiful fertile iallij,the sight ol w hie h w ith its inlnhitcd 
Mllaecs, guM me courage to b ne* the earnnn, nnd push on to 
Oroiiii 1 

llie lake of Oroinia, from which the town has its name, is abo\e 
snt} miles long, and iii ni iii} jil ices uho\e tliirt-y broad It 
ippi .irs to he quite clo'i 1} surrenmdeil hi high mouiitaiiis, but in 
rcaht} theie .ue laige tr.ietb e.! lc\el land between them and the 
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tFafer The lake and its environs are both beautiful, but its waters 
hhve a somewhat melancholy aspect, as no sail or boat enlu ens its 
surface , it is, in fact, a second Dead Sea, for its waters are so salt 
that no fish or mollusk can bve in them , it is said that the human 
body ivill not sink in the lake for the same reason , and there are 
on its shares large spaces covered with a thick white incrustation 
of salt, which the people have nothing to do but to scrape up. 

Since leaving the sandy wastes around Bagdad I had seen no 
camels, and did not expect to see them any more, as my way lay 
towards the north , but to my surprise we here met with several 
troops, and I found that they serve the Kurds as beasts of burden 
as well as the Arabs This affords a sufficient proof that tb^ are 
able to bear a cold climate, for even in the valleys the snon often 
lies here several feet deep They appeared to me stronger made 
than those I had before seen , their legs are thicker, and their 
hair closer and longer, the neck shorter and not so slender, 
their colour is generally darker, and I saw no quite hght ones 
Besides these animals, the Kurds use a kind of waggon to assist la 
bringing home their harvests, but they are of the coarsest and 
simplest construction, being in fact nothing more than slender 
trunks of trees fastened together, with a shorter one for the axle, 
and two rude wheels They ore drawn by four oxen, and have a 
driver for each pair, who in an odd manner sits upon the shaft 
with ins back to bis cattle 


Late in the evening, after riding sixteen hours, I amved nt 
Oromia in perfect safety I had no letters to any of the mission- 
aries, who I found lived with their families some miles in the 
country, and were all absent but one —Mr Wnght Ho indeed 
received me with true Christian kindness, and once more, after 
many weary days, I tasted of comfort and cheerfulness The first 
evening I could not help laughing when he told me how I had been 
announced to him Since I knew too little of Persian to explain 


what I wanted, I had merelj pointed to the stairs vhen I came in, 
to intimate to the servant that he should go up to his master, and 
he immediately went with the intelbgence that a woman was below 
who spoke no language at all , but a moment after, ivhen I as e 
another for a glass of water, he rushed up stairs to conwt tic 
statement, and declare that I could speak Enghsh Mr ng 
informed the other missionaries of my amval, and they 
kind as to invite me to spend some days with them m the c X- 
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we found the ladies m quite simple coloured cotton dresses, made 
of course in the fashion of their country 
In the afternoon I rode out in company with the missionaries to 
then- large summer house, which hes six miles from the town, upon 
a low hill The valley through which we rode is very large, fertile, 
and heautifal, though it hes 4,000 feet above the level of the sea 
Cotton, wine, tobacco, and all the frmts of Southern Germany are 
raised here— as well as the castor-oil plant Many of the villages 
he almost hidden in the groves of fniit trees , and I came at a 
fortunate time, when the magnificent peaches, apricots, apples, 
grapes— all the fruits of my native conntr)’-, were npe 

The house of the missionaries commands a view over all this 
lovely valley, as well as the lower ranges of lulls and mountains. 
The house itself is large, and furnished with so many conveniences 
and comforts that it seemed to me as if I were not under the roof 


of simple followers of Christ, and teachers of the Gospel — but in 
that of some wealthy private gentleman Here were four ladies— 
their wives — and a whole troop of children, largo and small, 
amongst whom I spent some most dehghtful hours, and greatly 
regretted when nine o’clock compelled me to take my leave 
A few native girls were presented to me who were instructed 
by the wives of the missionaries. They spoke and wrote Enghsh, 
and had some knowledge of geography 

I cannot help here making some remarks on the mode of hfe of 


the nussionaries which I have had m the course of my travels so many 
opportunities of observing In Persia, China, India, every ivlicre I 
found them bvmg quite differently from what I had imagined I bad 
represented to myself, missionaries as half, if not whole, martyrs , 
and snpposcd them to be animated with such zeal for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, that like the Apostles of Jesus Christ, they 
forsook all personal indulgence— all conveniences and comforts of 
life— bved with the people under one roof, ate out of one dish, and 


so forth 

Ah ' those were ideas that I got out of books , things were in 
reality quite different They hve quite in the manner of opulent 
gentlemen, have handsome houses fitted up with every convenience 
and luxury The missionaries repose upon swelling divans— t leir 
wives preside at the tea-table-their children feast on sveatmeats 
and confectionery — in short, their position is one incompara y 
pleasanter and freer from care than tliat of most other poop 
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nnd tlic> pet ilicir =ahnc': puiKtualh paul, nnd lake tlicir duties 
\rr}' cnsih In place - m lure -cieral ini-cioiinncs arc settled, they 
Inie ^^llnt aic tailed “meeting': ’ iliicc or four limes a Meek, 
supposed to he dcioted to hn-iness, Imt is Inch arc little else than 
parlies at is hieh their is ii cs ind children niipcar in tasteful dresses 
At one ot the mi=-ioii iric-’ houses the meeting mil he a hrcakfist, 
at aiiolher a dinner, at a third i lea ]iiity, and jon is ill sec 
seieral equip lees and scriant- standing in the court-} ard There 
IS indeed, on this occ i-ion, -onie little talk orimsines?, andtlic gentle- 
men remain together jicrhap- half an hour discn-smg it , Init the 
re-t of the time is ]ias=ed in iiurc soci il amnsement 

I cannot hchese that this m the propel method for gaining the 
aflcctions of the jicoidc or (flcctiiip the ohjcctsof a mission Iho 
foreign dress^the degiint mode of life, leases the jioor man at loo 
greil a distance, and induces linn r ithcr to draii hack in use, than 
to apjiroach in coiifideiue md aflection lit does iiotientmc to 
look up to this grind nth gentlcinaii, iiid the mi— lonai} has great 
difliculti in oicrcommg tlu' n-crie and timidity thus otca-ioncd 
llic missionaries tlicmselies -ai that the} nin-t appear in this 
halo of splendour in order to create respect, hnt I cinnot but 
think the kind of respect they should -eek isonld be belle r pur- 
chased 1)} noble behaiionr and the dignity of iirtue, than by any 
cMeriial disjihi} 

Many of the ini-sionaries think the} do much good hi tmiellmg 
through the toss ns and iillnpes, pie aching m the langu ige of the 
countr} , and distributing religions tricts, and the} di ais up the most 
captii atmg rc'ports of the nniiiber of jieople that Iniie thronged 
to heir them, and pet their trails, -o lh.it one might suppose that 
at least one-halt ol their andieiue iicrc lead} foi immediato 
coni ( rsioii to Chn-tianit} IJiit alas' this listening to scimons 
nnd tiking tracts is no prool at ill 

"Would not Chme-e, Indian, oi Persian priests draw immense 
audicnccH to hear them if they should come in their national 
costume to preach in Ficiich or Fiighsh ^ Would they not haio 
plenty of people to lecciie books and pamphlets that the} gaio 
an ay for nothing, eieii though no one could read them " 

Li all places n here I lini e been I liai c made close enquiries on 
the subiect of the conier-ions made b} these missionniics, and it 
nliin}s njipearcd that they iicrc excessively rare The few Chris- 
tians in India, small scattered communities of tiicnty or thirty 
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famibes, Lare arisen from fatherless children n Inch the Slissionanos 
hare brought up, provided aftenrards irith employment, and kept 
under vigilant supenntendence, that they might not fall back into 
the errors of heathenism 

Preaching sermons, and distnbnting tracts, do not make up the 
Trhole duties of a missionary Any one who takes on bimself this 
sacred office should be wilhng to live amongst and with the people, 
to share their toils, their joys, and their sorrows, and by a modest 
and exemplary course of life to gam them affections, and then 
communicate some simple and intelhgible doctnne It would be 
better too, it appears to me, that a missionary should not be 
married to a European woman , firstly, because European girls are 
seldom ivilhng to adopt this mode of life, except for the sake of an 
establishment , and secondly, that a young European woman who 
has children in this conntry generally becomes sickly, and can 
then no longer fuMi the duties of her station, but stands in need 
of change of air, or of a voyage to Europe The children, too, 
grow up weakly, and require at least till their seventh year to be 
kept away. The father will often accompany them, and take the 
opportunity to spend some time in his native country , or if this 
is not to he managed, the family will go to the mountains in search 
of a cooler climate, or they go to a Me/o, a religious festival of 
India, at which thousands of people assemble, and where the 
missionaries often preach On all these occasions, too, they do not 
travel m a humble and simple manner, but surrounded by luiunous 
accommodations, — with palanquins carried by men, pack horses, or 
camels, — with tents, beds, cooking utensds, dinner services, &.c , — 
with male and female attendants m suitable numbers. And who 
pays for all this ^ Often poor well-meaning believing souls m 
Europe and America, who perhaps deprive themselves almost of 
the necessaries of life that the good seed may be sown in these 
distant regions of the earth 

"Were the missionanes married to native women, few of these 
expenses would be requisite. There would he few sickly vivcs 
and children, and no need for voyages to Europe , and the Muca- 
tion of the cMdren might be provided for in schools cstabhshc m 
the country, though perhaps not such luxurious ones as those in 

I trust that these remarks will not be misunderstood I 
great respect for the missionanes, whom I have knoivn to u o y 
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by Diitur6 j flTid I could Dot iiclp tlunlmiw thutj tbougli our escort 
liad left us, the dangers of the journey were not altogether orer, 
and so it pioved for, as rre were passing some ruznoas huts, 
several fellows rushed out upon us, and, seizing the bridle of our 
horses, began rummaging my luggage I expected a command to 
ahght, and already looked upon my small package of worldly goods 
as lost and gone But they spoke with my gmde, who told them 
the fable I had arranged for such occasions, namely, that 1 ivas a 
poor pilgrim, and that the English consuls or missionaries every- 
where paid the expenses of my journey^ My dress, my insignifi- 
cant baggage, my bemg alone, all agreed perfectly with this 
story , they beheved it, had compassion on my supphcating looks, 
and let me go on, unmolested , nay, they even came to me, and 
asked whether I wanted any water, which is very scarce in these 
valhes I begged them for a draught, and so we paited excellent 
friends, though for some time I felt a httle uneasy lest they should 
repent of their magnanimity 

We now approached the shores of the lake, and the oppressive 
feeling of fear passed away as we found ourselves again among 
pleasant inhabited valhes, and saw people at work in the fields, 
corn being earned home, cattle grazing, and so forth During the 
heat of the day we lemained at Dise Habl, a considernhle httle 
town, with very clean sheets The principal one is intersected by 
a silvery stream of water, and the courts of the houses are like 
gardens There are also, outside the town, many neat gardens 


enclosed within high walls 

To judge from the number of the chans, this town mast be much 
frequented by caravans, for only in the small street we passed through 
I counted half a dozen W e alighted at one of them, and I was qmte 
astonished at the accommodations I found in it The stalls for 


the cattle were covered in, the sleeping-places for the drivers were 
neat paved terraces, and the rooms for the travellers were per- 
fectly clean, and furnished with fire-places These chans arc 
open to every one, and nothing whatever is to he paid for the use 
of them*, at most, you may give a tnfle to the keeper, wdio, in 
return, will attend to any httle commission for you 

In this respect, the Persians, Turks, and others wliom wc con 
Elder as uncultivated nations, are far mOre liberal and ma^nnim™^ 
than we Europeans are. In India, for instance, when the Eng M 
erect bongolos, you must pay a rupee for the pnvilege of spending 
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1 inaht in one or even t 1>in!: m lionr- n , 'iml llierc i' no pro- 
\ I'lon for the ilrn er or In^- Ui — tin \ i)n\ ‘li ' p in tin open nr 
a' Uuv ean In iiviin of the Imn'joln- no tr villiri* allovdl to 
ent^ r V ho i'. not n C'hri'tnn, or at lU < intshi mint onlv ri main 
till 1 Inimhli -minih il Clirnlnn <omr- to turn him out Tven 
lhou"h U 'honhl he in tin mnhUe <>1 tliL niitht, ilu ]>oor Imtiitn 
i' e\pilh (I without men \ 

lint in the infnh ! eountrn * thi tir t en m r In'- tin )il n e let 
him he Chrntnti, 1' irh, tr Anh nn, 1 un eonMiid '1 tint if 
tin I hull < ri ilri nl\ in tin ineipntnm of tin -i infnh 'c, ami a 
Cl rnlnn ^honhl irrivc thr\ v onhl irouil tin m- 1 . i - t( tin r to 
mil I ro 1. 1 fi r him 

At All Sell leh whieh V < r< le’n •! m tl.i felho int ifi< moon, w e 
III' t ihi\ I tr'\ ( *U r V ho \ t n l-o ;oi i ' to 1 I'l-i i * nl m\ ^nnh 
ivn 1 t I loiirnt \ in < i njuin v.ith tin m iinl t’r' \ ( •■honhl *=' t 
0*1 I'l the mnhl'e of tin- ni,.'ht, hut I mii'-t own ilm inhhttoii t'l 
our part\ w n not ]nrlteulirl\ v < h .une to nn fi'r ihi ii in loohcil 
ver\ V'lhl, ami w<re eo nph .< Iv irim '1 I w.inlil mneh ritlur 
ln\i t ofi It dav-hre il , v itlnm' t' i -i tompn lom hut thi oiinle 
•nclmil tin \ win \tr\ v orlh\ film i ul ‘'i fn-tiiie p rlnji' 
inori' in nn own "otnl fortnm thin in hi- v.ord. 1 inoiiiitnl nn 
hor-i at OIK o’chxk. and n i\ a ( i « nt 

'ihc feoliii^ of apprehi M'loii with whiih 1 h’d "t out "ridiiilh 
wore off liowenr, n wi nut on the ronl jiirtii- of two and thne 
ptr-oiK, a. ho would not prohihla hia<. hei ii triailline in tin ni"ht 
hid linn been iiia d in,:i r Aft< ’■ thnaao nut pn "t < ar n iin. 
a all '■ea I r il humln d i am K which hhulid ii]» tin roid-o <om- 
pkkla that a i ii nl often to aaait ii ilf an houi to h t tin tii pa*" 
'1 c,aa irda noon aae n leln d i a ilh a aaln n a e i line m '-ipht ol i 
creat tow n, hut tlie iiemra.i i um to it the more riiinou' ami 
d( olat' itaiipiand '1 la town will- wen deiiaid the -tracts 
aid squares full of In a]ii of rnhhi-h, inJ man} of the hoii-c'i lay 
ai ruiin a-ifaniiuma had dt-troa< d it or tin jd npiie < ommittcd 
fearful ria ape- I it lenpth ini|iiireil tin n line of thm nu 1 inchola 
I>1 kc, and thoiipht 1 eoiild not h lai he ird nghtla when I aaa- told 
it aia'? T ihrcez. Ma pindc took me to the Iiou-e of the I'lnolisli 
Consul, Jlr Snaen-, who, to iii} terror, I loiind did not liac m 
the toaa n, hnt ten mill - ofl in the loiinira A -ci a ant, how ca cr, 
Fanl that he would po dircetla to a Dr Ca-olini, aaho could upcak 
linglish In a acr} short time tin- gentlemen ninacd, and Ins 
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first questions trere, How came you here alone ^ Have you been 
robbed ’ Have your companions been murdered, and you alone 
escaped ^ When I gave him my passport, and explamed how the 
matter stood, I think he scarcely beheved me It appeared to him 
absolutely incredible that a woman, without any knowledge of the 
languages, could htrve made her way alone through such countries , 
indeed, I felt myself that I could not be sufficiently thankful for 
the Divine protection that had been accorded me m such circum- 
stances hly mood now was perfectly joyous, for it seemed that 
life had been bestowed on me a second time 

Dr Casolani assigned me some rooms m Sir Stevens’s house, 
and told me he would immediately send a messenger to him, and 
in the meantime I should apply to himself for any thmg I required 
When I expressed to him my wonder at the deplorable condition 
of this the second city in the country, he explained to me that 
from the side on which I had entered the town had mdeed a 
wretched aspect, but that I had ndden through an old and mostly 
forsaken suburb that was not reckoned to the town at all. 
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TABREEZ. 

01 n/ (hr Tun — Tiir Jtn:anr — lichmcn — Inrcdoir’: of 

iVrciri (7t;rrmn''n( — Prf crnfofioii to l/tt I irrroy and /it*! II ifr — 
]hhi~rn '\lir:n c II min — I i<if to a J’rr'nnii Jjodv — The Pcoph — 
JVrT'c-i/toii (if Jr rnd (Vrir/intix — Ufpnrlurc 

lArniz. or Iniiri' i"; the cnpilul of the proMiico of Ader- 
heiiUi h in mil tlie u ^nh tin of the heir t« the throne of Pcr=in, 
1 , lio he ir- the tilh of ^ ici ro% It hti in n trcch 'S \ nllc} , on the 
rntr- I’lit-iln atid Allcln mnl count' 1(10,000 inhiihitnnt« It 
i' n li inil-otiii r town thin 'Idienn or I'lulnn, Imi nnii} ‘-ilk nnd 
h-tlur fntoni', ind i' considered one of the chief coniniercml 
plici' of A'l 1 1 lie etrei t' lire toh rihl} hroid nnd clciin, nnd 

'uhti rriiu in conduit' nre circled nloii;! them, with openings nt 
cert nil distinu' for driwmg w iti r Of the lionsea jou ice from 
the •■trei 1 .O' ueu d in in oneiitiil cit}, nothing hut high w nil', 
\.ithout window', nnd low ctitmiicc' The fronts nre nlwnjs 
tumid tow irds the courl-\ ml, whieh i' jdnnted with flowers nnd 
sninll trees, nnd fn que'ntl) open-- into n hnndsoine garden The 
reception room'- nm 1 ir^e nnd loft), nnd fiinii'hed witli such long 
range' of window' U' to in ike perfect walls of glass. The) con- 
tain howcNcr, little or no furniture, e \ce|it cirjiets, for Emopenn 
irlich ' ot liiMir} 'elduin find them wuj here 
Of hi lutiful iiio-qnes. pihiees, monunient', cither of ancient or 
modern tiiiit-, there ire none hut the half-ruintd one of Ali-Sehach, 
V Inch I in he ir no comp iri-oii w ith the inosipic' of India , hut the 
new hiraar is ter) hand'ome, and it-, loft^ streets and eotcred 
passages rcmindid int MMille of the h ir i ir of Constantinople, 
e\c( pt that it looks new cr uid pleas inter The goods displa) cd 
in it are, perhaps, not iinite 'o costlj , but as the stands of the 
mcrchniils are lirgcr, thc\ are hud out with more taste, cspccnilly 
the earpefs, fruits, and \ egi t ihlee Eaen the cook-shops had an 
iiuiting apjnarnnie, the eitihlos were excellent, and often 
ditfiiscd a most sieourt and tempting odour The shoe-innking 
department was ecrtuud} \erj inferior, for onlj articles of the 
eonimonest kind were < xlnbited, whilst in Constantinoidc } 0 u sec 
hchind glass cn'cs the most costh 'hoes nnd sljjipers, embroidered 
ai itli gold, and c\ cn orniunentcd w ith precious stones 
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It -vras at a most unfaTOurable time m tvlucli I had come to Tr- 
breez, for it -vras the month of the great fast, and from sanrise to 
sunset no one goes out, or receives a visit, or takes anything to eat 
People do nothing whatever but pray These fasts are observed 
by the Persians so stnctly, that many sick people fall victims to 
them, as they will 'not even take medicine, for a single mouthful 
would be enough to forfeit the benefit of the fast The more 
enhghtened, indeed, make an exception in case of iJlnhSs, but not 
without permission from a pnest, which can only be obtained by 
a written declaration from the physician that snch a medicine or 
dnnk is positively necessary The pnest then puts his seal on the 
declaration, and the indnlgence is granted Whether this practice 
of indulgences has been borrowed by the Hahomedans from the 
Cbnstians, or that the reverse has happened, I know not The 
girls begin the practice of fasting m their tenth, the hoys in their 
fifteenth year 

To the especial courtage of Dr Casolani, and his great con- 
nexions, I was indebted for being introduced at court, as well ns 
into several Persian famihes, notwithstanding the Fast 

The nceroyalty of the province of Aderbeidschnn dates only 
from about six months before my amvah It had been created by 
the then reigning Shah, for the eldest son of the monarch, and 
future heir of the empire. The last governor of Tahreez, Behmon- 
hlirza,* the Shah’s brother, was a very hononrable and intelligent 
man, who had brought the province, in a few years, into a most 
fionnshing condition, and established order and secunty in every 
part of it But this only awakened the envy of the fir^t minister, 
and he urged the Shah to recal his brother For a long time ho 
resisted these insinuations, but the inmister did not rest till he had 
effected his purpose Behmen-hLrza, who understood the whole 
business, came immediately to court to justify himself, and then 
the poor Shah declared his entire love for and satisfaction itiv his 
brother, and entreated him only to try and gam the favour of t ic 
mituster But Behmen-lilirza learned through his friends that t ic 
hatred of the minister was implacable, and that, if he remained 
he was in imminent danger of having his eyes put out, or ^ u>o 
murdered, and he was advised to lose no tune in making usc-capc 

* jJiinra, irhen it stands after a name, signifies Fnncc, irbcn before U, 
merely Mr 
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fiom tlie country Ho returned to Tabreez, tlierefore, — hastily 
got together Ins Taluahles, and took refuge, with a part of his 
family, on the Russian territory There he wrote to the emperor, 
hegging his protection, which was immediately granted, and the 
emperor wrote with his own hand to the Shah, declaring that the 
prince was now no longer a Persian subject, and that every perse- 
cution of him or his family must cease He then assigned the 
prince an elegant palace at Tiflis, sent him costly presents, and, 
I was told, settled on him a yearly pension of 20,000 ducats 
This minister, Haggi-Mirza Agasi, entirely ruled over the 
vShah, whom he had even found means to make venerate him as a 
prophet or a saint, and obey without hesitation every one of his 
behests On one occasion he related to the Shah how, the night 
before, ho had been awakened in the night by feehng his body 
floating upwards in the air, and that be had gone higher and 
higher, till at length he had reached Heaven, and had had an 
interview with his deceased father, who bad reqmred from the 
minister a report of the government of his son The deceased 
monarch had expressed himself extremely well satisfied with the 
behaviour of his son, and advised him by all means to go on ns he 
had begun The Shah, who bad been much attached to bis father, 
was in raptures, and then the adroit mimstcr took occasion to 
suggest that, in some few particulars, his royal parent bad desired 
alterations, — that be had wished that this or that should be done 
or not done, — mcntiomng, of course, certain schemes of his own, 
and forthwith it was done as he desired 
It must be added, however, that the minister does sometimes 
apply his power to a good purpose, and stand between the wrath 
of his highness and its victims, for his said lughness is very 
passionate, and will sometimes proceed bnskly to the instant 
execution of any one who has incurred his displeasure The 
minister has therefore given orders that in such case he shall be 
immediately sent for, and tho preparations for the execution pro- 
ceeded with slowly He then makes Ins appearance, quite acci- 
dentally , — asks n hat’s the news , and when the angry monarch 
declares he is about to punish a cnnunal, the minister goes to the 
window to observe the heavenly bodies, and commonly finds the 
conjunction unfavourable, so that the execution (if it should take 
place) might involve some damage on the lUustnons head of the 
state himself Tho order is then given to delay it tfil the next 

B 
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day, and by that time the passion of the Shah is over, or he Las 
forgotten the ivhole aSair 

On one occasion the minister saved a fhend who was a governor 
of a province from strangulation, by declanng that he had adopted 
him as his son , and that if it should be his sovereign’s pleasuio 
to put him to death, -which of course he did not oppose, he must 
go to Mecca to find another m his stead The journey to hlccca 
lasts a year, and the king could not do -without hun for so long a 
time , and as he was not going to differ with his favountc about 
such a trifle as a man’s life, he promised that he would let the 
ofiender remain unstrangled, and, moreover, let him keep his place 
These anecdotes I had on the best authonty 

My presentation at the court of the Viceroy took place a fe-sv 
days after my arrival I was requested one afternoon by Dr 
Casolani to accompany him to a summer-house lying in a small 
garden, and this again in another, both surrounded by lugh ualls 
In the first, besides grass, fruit-trees, and dusty roads, there were 
many tents occupied by soldiers, who wore the ordinary Persian 
dress, -with the diffeience that the officers had a sword girded on, 
and the common men earned a musket on their shoulders It 
seems they only appear in full uniform on rare occasions, having 
the same objection to it that our military men often have 

At the entrance of the small garden we were received by several 
eunuchs, who led us into an unpretending one-stoned house flint 
lay at the end of a parterre of flowers Certainly, from its appear- 
ance, I should never have guessed it to be the residence of an heir 
to the Persian throne, yet so it proved In the narrow entrance 


were two flights of stairs, one of which led to the reception-rooms 
of the Viceroy, the other to the apartments of his Queen , and Dr 
Casolani was led up the first, wMle some female slaves attended 
mo to the latter At the top of the stairs I pulled off my shoe’, 
and entered a pleasant little room, the side walls of which u ere 
entirely composed of lofty windows. The Vice queen, a joung 
lady of fifteen, was seated m a simple arm-chair, and one of the 
same kind was placed opposite to her for me, whilst not far from the 
princess stood a matron whom I took for the duenna of the harem. 

I was so fortunate as to meet with a particularly fnvoumblo 
reception, for Dr Casolani had not only introduced mo as an 
authoress, but mentioned that I was going to publish an "ccoim 
of my travels. The pnneess inquired whether I woul men 
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hor, niul ns I rLjilu'd in tlie nfiirmntnc, she (letcnnincil to show 
hcr=clf to me m nil her finer) — slic ‘'niil, to gi'C me nn idcn of the 
noli co=lnme of her nntne counlrj 

Tlie )outhfnl princess c\orc trowsers of silk so ricli nnd henvy, 
nnd innde so full, tlint tlic) seemed ns if tliey could hn\c stood 
quite nlonc. I mi told they nre often not Ic-s thnn twenty or 
fi\c-nnd twent) ells m width Oicr these w.is worn a jncket 
fitting closelj to the figure, nnd clnbonitel) nnd tastefully cni- 
hroidcrcd in gold Under this wns n cheinise of white silk , on 
her hend n white crajie hnndkcrchicf, worked in coloured silk nnd 
gold, fnlling down on the shoulders, and fiisicnid under the chin, 
nnd the w hole dress, ns w ell ns the nriiis nnd hands, ns richlj ornn- 
inented with lewels of great si 7 e nnd bennt), but which lost inucli 
of their cficct from being inereh strung on n gold wire, insteiul of 
being jiroperl) s^-t 'Ihe wcirer could not be cilled positnelj 
Imndsome, but slie had large fine c>(s, a jirettj figure, — nnd onlj 
fifteen ) ears Her face wns pninted iid nnd white, and sfic had 
the usual blue stripe o\er ejebrows and ejelashes, which to me 
did not nppcnr at all a btautificr 

Our con^c^«ntlon was earned on in dumb show, for Dr Casolani, 
who speaks Persian \ery well, wns not admitted to-dii), ns the 
princess w as in gala drc's nnd un\ eiled I found some nmnscnient 
111 looking at the jiro'pcct from the windows, which commanded a 
fine MOW of the town, nnd here first I perct im d how e\tcnsi\e 
it IS, nnd how mnn> gardens it possesses They nre, it is tine, its 
only decoration, for it has no fine buildings to show, nnd the Millcj 
in which it lies, as i.tll ns the surrounding inoniitaiiis, la naked, 
treeless, and destitute of nn> attraction I cxpicssed to the Vicc- 
queen 111) surprise at the c\tent of the town, nnd the beauty of its 
gardens, nnd sin* seemed much j)ka=cd Towards the end of in) 
audience fruits nnd sweetmeats wore brought ujion large plates, 
but for me onl), on ncconiit of the fast 

I was afterwards taken to be jircseiitcd to the Ihccro), who was 
only two ) ears older than his Queen , nnd to the name of nuthoiess, 
winch the Doctor had bestowed on me, I was again indebted for 
the honour of nn arm-chair 'Ihe largest of these saloons was 
wainscotted, nnd had looking-glnsscs in gilt frames nnd scicrnl 
paintings of heads nnd flow'crs In the midst of this apartment 
stood— two great crapt) bedsteads 1 The prim owns dressed in 
the European st)le, with a blue coat, — the collar, cuffs, and edges 

n 2 
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ricWy embroidered in gold,— and white silk stockings and gloves , 
but on his head he wore the Persian fur cap, very nearly a yard 
in height. This, I was told, was not his common costume , but it 
would be difficult to say what tliat is, as he changes his fashions 
oftener than liis wife, and appears sometimes in the Persian cos 
tame, and sometimes entirely enveloped in Cashmere shawls I 
should have taken his highness for several years older than he 
really was, for his complexion had a pale, yellowish, sickly cast, 
and his glance is not open , on the contrary, he seems never to 
look any one in tho face, and from the whole expression of Ins 
physiognomy I could not help pitying all who should be subject to 
his authority 

He put several questions to me, which were interpreted bj 
Dr Casolani, who stood a few paces off, but none of them shewed 
any intelhgencc, they were merely common-places about my travels 
The Viceroy can read and write only Ins mother tongue, but he 
takes some European papers and periodicals, from which Ins inter- 
preteis have to make extracts At the accounts of the recent 
revolutions in Europe, he is said to have declared that the Euro- 
pean sovereigns must be good, but extraordinanly stupid, to allow 
themselves to be driven so easily from tbeir thrones If they had 
set to work vigorously, strangling and beheading, things would 
have turned out better In the application of these remedies he 
IS said to be far more energetic than bis father, and unfortunately 
he has not even the advantage of a minister of the character of 
Haggi Mirza to control him His government is quite that of a 
child He orders a thing one minute, and countermands it the 
next But what can be expected from a boy who has had icry 
little education, who has been mamed at seventeen, and placed ns 
the unhmited ruler of a large province, with an income of a million 
of tomans, and to whom every means and temptation to sensu 


indulgence is at command. 

The prince has at present only Aine lawful wife, though ic 1= 
entitled to four , but he finds no deficiency of fair fnends, a ‘o 
supply their places Jn Persia it is the custom, if the king or t o 
heir to the throne hears of any of his subjects having a ' 
daughter or sister, for him to desire tho girl to be sent to nm , 
the parents and relations are delighted at the honour, or c 
the royal lover grows tired of her after a little whi e, . i ” ^ 
Tided for, as he makes a present of her to his minister or some 
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other rich man , but should she hare n child, she is regarded as a 
lawful i\ ife, and remains at court On the other hand, it some- 
times happens that -when the damsel is presented she does not find 
favour in the eyes of the monarch, but is sent back again, — a terrible 
misfortune, for her reputation for beauty is damaged, and her mar- 
ket injured accordingly 

The Vice-queen, young as she is, is already a mother, but unfor- 
tunately only of a girl, and if any other wife should produce ahoy 
she will take her place, become Vice-queen in her stead, and be 
honoured as the mother of the heir to the throne One conse- 
quence of this custom IS, that the poor infants are continually 
exposed to be poisoned or murdered in some way, for the envy of 
all the childless women is immediately awakened towards a mother, 
more especially if her child is a boy When the princess followed 
her husband to Tabreez, she left her infant daughter to the care 
of Its grandfather the Shah, in order to secure it from her rivals 
MTien the wives of the pnnce go out, not only are they closely 
veiled and surrounded by eunuchs, but several others hasten on- 
ward and announce their coming, when aU men must leave the 
street through which they are to pass, and fly into the houses or 
bj e lanes 

VTien the wives of Behmen Mirza, who had been left behind, 
heard from Dr Casolani of my intention of going to Taflis, they 
begged me to come to them , and as their husband had not been 
among the most fanatical on this point. Dr Casolani, ns lus friend 
and physician, was allowed to accompany me, and remain in the 
room, though the ladies wrapped themselves up very much in con- 
sequence. 

Most of these women looked much older than they really were , 
one who was only two-and-twenty looked at least thirty They 
presented to me the latest addition to the harem, — a plump, brown, 
httle beauty of sixteen , and they seemed to treat their new rival 
with great good nature, and told me how much trouble they had 
been taking to teach her Persian 

Among the children there was a beautiful httle creature of six 
years old, whoso face was not yet disfigured by white and red 
paink I perceived on this occasion, what I had before been told, 
that the Persian costume is not particularly modest , for at every 
rather quick movement the jacket flies back, and the silk chemise 
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IS displaced, so tliat the whole form doivn to the waist is displayed 
I noticed this also with the female attendants when they i\cre 
lirepanng the tea, or performing anj other service Some part of 
the dress was every moment opening 

Another more interesting visit that I paid was to Haggi-Clicfa- 
Hanoom, one of the most distinguished and cultivated women in 
the city At the very entrance into the house theie were signs 
of the presence of a supenor spirit in its greater cleanliness and 
taste My visit had been expected, and I found quite a largo 
party 0/ women and girls drawn together by curiosity to see a 
^luropean woman Many of them were very handsome, thongli, 
like the Vice-queen, they had too high cheek hones The greatest 
beauty of the Persian women is their eyes 

As compared with the women in most Oriental houses, I was 
told this might he considered as quite an educated and refined 
-society , and I conversed ivith the lady of the house, in the French 
language, through the medium of her son, a lad of eighteen, wlio 
had received what was thought a liberal education in Constanti- 
nople , and even the girls, Dr Casolani assured me, could all 
i*ead and write In this respect the Persians are greatly in advance 
of the Turks 

The mistress, her son, and myself, n ere seated upon chairs, tlio 
rest crouched upon the carpet But here, for the first time in a 
Persian house, I saw a table It was covered with a beautiful 
cloth, and loaded with fruits, swentmeats, and sherbet, the latter 
prepared by the lady herself The peaches and melons u cro so 
magnificent as to shew that Persia is their native country. Tlio 
latter were, if possible, sweeter than sugar itself, and fit to cat 
almost to the outermost skin 

Before I leave Tabreez I must say a few -nords about tJio 
common people Their colour is browner than can, I think, Iic 
accounted for by the mere effect of the sun, though among Ihc 
higher classes the white skin is common uith both sexes They 
have black eyes and hair, and features strongly marked, cspecinlly 
the nose, and with a somewhat fierce aspect The i\ omen 0 < m 
poorer classes do not seem to he severely treated, I saw iciy 
few at work in the fields, and I observed that in the ton ns n t ic 


hard work is done by men - 

In Tabreez, as in Persia in genera], the Sunnite ’ 

the Christians, and the Jews, are equally hated Only 
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month'! before m} msiI, the two latter had been exposed to great 
danger A tumultuous mob assembled, and trna ersing the quarter 
of the town nhere the} Ine, plundered and destro}ed the house':, 
threatened the inhabitants anth death, and in some instances 
fulfilled the threat Fortunatelj' the goaernor aaas informed of 
these terrible icenee, and, being a bold determined man, rushed out 
at once into the thickc':t of the mob, and aa itb a brief energetic 
speech induced them to disperse 

From the intelligence aaliith I receiaed aahile I aras at Tabreez, 
lhad at fir^t aer} little hope that I should be alloared to continue 
my jouriK a , a*: 1 had iiitemled, across Natchiaan and Ena an, to 
'litli':, for ‘•inco the late political occurrences in Europe, the 
llus':ian goa eminent has ixtluded strangers from its territory as 
malousla as the Cliiiic'o could do j\Ir Steaens promised, neaer- 
thcles':, that ho aaould 11=0 hi-- influence aaith the Russian consul , 
and to this poaaerfiil iiilcrcestion, us aaell ns to ni} fc\ and age, I 
oaaed the consent to make an exception 111 iny faaoiir I received 
from the Consul also sea end good letters of introduction to 
Ena m, Katchiaan, and liflis I aaas adaised to take post horses 
and a seraant as fir as Eatchiaan (IJo aaersts), and seaeral 
gentlemen, aahosc acquaintance I had made in Tabreez, accom- 
panied me the first feaa miles Ucforc aae parted aae took a luiiclieon 
together on the banks of a beautiful naiilet, and then I aaent on 
ni} aa ii) in good heart, for noav I thought I a\ ns entering a Christian 
countr}, beneath the sceptre of a ciailizcd, European, laaa and 
order loa ing monarch 
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Soj)ha Marnnd — The Riisonn Fronlicr — Natrhran — Cnrnroii Journey — 
A luyht in Prison — Cnnliniintion of the Joitnicy — Enron — The Rus'unn 
Post — ITic Tartars — Amral in 'ITflis — Jlcsalcnce there — Kiitais Ma- 
raud — Voyage on the Rwne — Redout-Kale 

Tnn stations betas ecn Tabreez and Natchiann are aer} unequal, 
but one of the longest is the first, to a aillngc called Sophia, for 
aahicliMC took six hours The road led niostl} through barren 
and iincultiaatcd vallies. 
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Since it was three o’clock when we amved the people did not wish 
to let me go on further They pointed to the sup, to signify that 
it was late, and performed a good deal of expressive pnntomimo 
to intimate that I should be plundered and probably murdered 
But representations of this kind never have much effect on nic , 
and after I had, with much trouble, made out that it w as only 
four hours journey to the next station, I ordered my servant, to 
his great vexation, to saddle fresh horses for the continuation of 
our journey Immediately on leaving Sophia we entered a narron 
wild valley, winch my guide declared to be very dangerous , and 
perhaps it might not have been quite safe to go through it in the 
night, but just now the sun was shinmg in full splendour, and I 
urged on my horse, and enjoyed the sight of the magnificent 
colouring and grouping of the rocks. Many gleamed with a pale 
grass green, others were covered with a semi-transparent white 
substance, and many temunated in crags and peaks of such mldly 
fantastic forms that they looked at a distance hko groups of 
stately trees There was so much to see, m short, that I had no 
tune to think of fear. 

About half way to Maraud we came to a pretty village, and 
after this again had to climb a steep mountain, from whose summit 
I obtained such a ghmpse into a grand mountain world, ns kept 
me long nvetted to tlie spot We did not reach Maraud till ciglit 
o’clock, but we brought in our luggage, to say nothing of our 
necks, perfectly safe and sound 

This is the last Persian towm that I saw, and it is an extremely 
pleasant and pretty place It has brood clean streets, houses and 
gardens well kept, and several little squares with spnngs encircled 
by trees. I cannot bestow quite such unquabfied praise on my 
quarters, for I bad to pass the night in the court-yard with the 
post horses , and my evening meal consisted only of roasted eggs, 
burnt, and quite spoiled with excessive soltmg To-day wo had but 
one stage, to Arax the Eussian frontier town, but it was a stage 
of eleven hours long. We followed the course of a brook tliat 
wound through volley and ravine No village met our c} es, nn , 
except some little miUs and the ruins of a mosque, I sau no 
building more in the Persian dominions It is a country u »c t, 
fiom the scarcity of water, is very thinly 
the world has fewer nvers or more mountains, and for wa r . . 
the air is very dry and hot. 
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The \ alley in -nlucli Arax lies is large, and very picturesque 
from the remarkable form of the rocks Far in the background 
nse lofty mountains, amongst -which is the Ararat, towering to a 
height of 16,000 feet , and in the valley itself vaUs and toivers 
and peaks, of which the chief is the so-called Serpent Mountain 
Near its foot flows the river Aras or Araxes, separating Armenia 
from Media, and forming the hmit between the Persian and 
Eussian frontiers Tfe crossed the river in a boat, and on the 
opposite bank we were detamed to prove that we were not 
robbers or murderers, or, what is worse, pohticaUy dangerous 
persons Besides this, if it is supposed that the plague or the 
cholera is to be found anywhere in Persia, you have to be shut 
up to perform quarantine 

I had scarcely set my foot upon Russian ground before the 
shameful begging for drmh money began A fellow was sent to 
me by the ofiicer at the station to ask my -wishes (the lettei from 
the Consul procured me this civility) , and though he had pre- 
tended he spoke German, he knew in reality as much of it as I 
of Chinese,— at the utmost three or four words I consequently 
had to dechne his services, but he nevertheless stretched out his 
hand for money all the same 

Natchivan hes in a largo valley among the mountains of the 
Ararat, which, though not unfertile, is, like most of the country, 
very bare of trees In no place in the world have I ever had so 
much trouble to find a shelter I had brought -with me two 
letters, one to a German physician, and the other to the governoi , 
but I did not -wish to present myself to the latter in my travelling 
dress (for I was now in a civflised country, where of course 
people are judged of by their clothes), and therefore, as there was 
no such thing as a hotel, I thought I would beg the hospitahty 
of the doctor 

His address had been -written for me in the lansrunee of the 
country, and I thought it would be easy to find him , but every 
one I showed it to, shook his head, and bade me inquire further. 
By this time we had reached the custom-house, and my trifling 
luggage had to be examined by the inspector, who ordered me 
into a room, whither to my surprise, for I supposed it to be out 
of civility, the inspector’s -wile and sister accompanied me I 
soon found, however, that the ladies had another motive than 
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cinLtj Thej sent for chairs, seated themselves before nij trunk, 
and I had scarcely opened it before six hands "w ere rummaging m 
it, — those of the two ladies and the inspector About a dozen 
folded papers, containing coins, dried flowers, and other articlca 
from Babylon and Nineveh, were immediately snatched up and 
scattered about Ev erj cap, every ribbon, was pulled out , and 
it was very evident that it cost the lady inspectress a struggle to 
let the mbbons again out of her grasp I really thought that now, 
for the first time, I was in the bands of savages 

When the trunk had been sufficiently scrutinised, the turn came 
for a small box, which contained my greatest treasure, a head m 
rehef that I had brought from Nineveh. The inspector snatched 
up a hatchet in order to break open the hd, but that was moro 
than I could bear I flung myself upon it, and just at that 
moment came in a third woman, who proved to he a German I 
explained to her that I had no intention of refusing to open it , 
but that it must be cautiously done with proper tools , but, behold, 
at the custom-house, where daily siimlai cases occur, there were 
no tools for the purpose but the hatchet , and the utmost I could 
obtain was, that they should break the cover ns carefully as pos- 
sible into three pieces Notwithstanding my anger, I could not 
help laughing at the foolish faces of the inspector and the two 
ladies when they saw that the box contained nothing but some 
fragments of bnck, and a rather damaged head They could not 
at all understand how any one could be at the trouble of cnrrpng 
such things 

My countrywoman, Mrs Hvnnettc Alexandwcr, iniitcd mo 
to take a cup of coffee ivith her, and w'hcn she heard of mj cni- 
bnrassment with respect to a lodging, politelj invited me to take 
up my abode with her But on the following day, v hen I pan 
my visit to the Governor, he overwhelmed me iVith attention, am 
insisted on my moving to- his house He put my passport m 
order, provided it with the due amount of vis^s, of v hich it sceme , 
short as was the time which I had yet spent in this civi isc 
dominion, — ^half a dozen at least were required, and then armn^ci^ 
for my further progress wuth a Tatar, whose carainnvas goinj, 


‘°i™wea ac hlf decayed Milo to.™, and .. Li « 

tomb of Noah, in company with Mrs Alexandwcr Accord. „ 
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to Persian report, tins Natcliivan was once one of the largest and 
handsomest towns of Armenia, and its founder, moreoi er, was no 
less remarkable a person than Noah It is built mostly in the 
oriental style, but here and there me houses with their windows 
turned towards the street The costumes also present the same 
mixture 6f styles , for the people wear the Persian dress, while 
the authorities are dressed as Europeans Noah’s tomb is merely 
a small vaulted chambei, without a cupola It seems as if there 
had once been one , but there are so few ruins lying round, that 
it IS impossible to tell with certainty In the interior is neither 
a sarcophagus, nor any other appearance of a grave, nothing but 
a stone column in the middle which supports the roof The 
whole IS surrounded with a low wall, and many pilgrims, both 
Christian and Mahomedan, come here They seem all to hai e a 
smgnlar superstition connected with it, namely, that if they press a 
pebble on the wall, and think of somethmg at the time, or form 
a wish, the wish will be fulfilled, or the thought prove true, 
if the pebble remmns sticking where they placed it, which 
sometimes happens, as the cement is mostly damp 

Not far from this tomb is another very handsome monument, 
though I could not make out of whom, which is covered inside 
with mathematical figures, and has two half decayed towers like 
minarets at the entrance 

M’ben the evemng came, on which I was to set off again, I was 
excessively unn elk For several days I had not been able to eat 
anything, and I was now Ipng on a sofa, extremely m cak , but I 
got up when the time came, and managed to mount my horse, 
as I thought perhaps change of air might be the best restorative 

The caravan was carrying only goods, and the guides were 
Tatars The distance to Tiflis is two hundred and fifty miles, 
which would take, I was told, tu elve or fourteen days , but to 
3 udge by the rate at which we commenced our journey, it seemed 
hkely to last six weeks , for in the first mght we v ent only three 
miles, and in the second little more than twelve I could hai e 
walked on foot faster 

The next day it was almost worse The whole day long we lay 
on a stubble field, exposed to the bummg rays of the sun It was 
not tiU the evening at eight o’clock that we started, and then 
halted again at one The only good thing about the caravan was 
that i\e got better food than before, for the Tatars do not live 
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£0 frvgaUf as the Arabs Every evening a magnificent pibm 
was prepared, which was ennched with plums or dried raisins, 
and almost every day splendid water-melons were brought ns for 
sale, and a nice piece was always offered to me as a present 
The road led along the foot of Mount Ararat, through large 
fertile Tallies The mighty mountain rose so clear and vast in its 
proportions that it appeared not more than eight or ten miles off, 
and from its supenor size it seems to stand alone, though it is, m 
fact, connected with the Taurus by ranges of hills Its highest 
summit IS cleft, so that between the two peaks there is a small 
plot or hollow space , and here it was, according to tradition, that 
the ark rested , indeed, there are manj people here who maintain 
that if the snow were scraped away, it would be found there still , 
and below, where now stands the convent of Arakilvank, is the 
very spot where Noah built his first house 


After several days traveUing we stJl remamed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ararat, passing, however, seaeral Russian and 
German colomes, but along a very rugged and stony road Near 
Sidio a very disagieeable adventure befel me. The caravan had 
encamped close to the high road, and about eight o’clock in the 
evening I trotted out upon it for a walk, and was just about to 
return when I heard the sound of the bells of post horses I 
stood stdl to hear who the travellers were, and soon saw a 
Cossack with a musket, and a gentleman seated beside him on nn 
open car As soon as they had passed, to my great surprize, the 
car suddenly drew up, and almost at the same moment I felt 
myself seized by two powerful arms It was the Cossack n bo 
was dragging me to the car I struggled to get loose , pointed 
with my free hand to the caravan, and screamed that I 
belonged to it But the fellow immediately placed one hand 
over my mouth, and flung me upon the car, where the gentleman 
held me fast The Cossack then sprung up, and the dnier 
received the order to go on as fast ns the horses could gallop 
This aU passed so quickly that I scarcely knew nhat ha'l 
happened The men, however, held me with a strong grasp, am 
my mouth was not uncovered till we were so far from the cam an 

that my cnes could not be heard i„(,i, 

I did not, fortunately, feel much afraid, for it J 

occurred to me that these two amiable Russians mu.h 
zeal, have taken me for some dangerous person, and imagined they 
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Ind made an important capture As soon as they allon ed me to 
speak, they commenced a long list of questions, concerning my 
name, country, and so forth , and I understood Russian enough to 
ansn er them, but the} ivcrc not satisfied, and required to see my 
passport I told them to send for my trunk, and I should then ho 
able to give them full satisfaction , but -when w'o came to the post- 
house, they placed me in a room ns a prisoner, and the Cossack 
mounted guard over me with his musket on his shoulder, keeping 
his e}e constantl} upon me Tlie gentleman also, n horn by his 
green velvet collar and cufis, I took for au imperial officer, 
remained some time in the room In half an hour, the post- 
master, or whatei er he might be, came to take a view of me, 
and hear the heroic exploit of my capture narrated 

I had to pass the night, under strict superintendence, on the 
wooden bench, •nnthout cither blanket or cloak to cover me, and 
without food or drink , and if I only attempted to rise up from 
the bench, and walk a Uttle up and down the room, the Cossack 
ordered me back, and desired me to remain quiet 

Towards morning my cficcts n ere brought I shoii cd my papers, 
and was set at liberty , but instead of making any npolog} my 
captors laughed in my face, and nhen I came out into the court- 
yard all the people pointed their fingers at me, and joined in 
chorus 

Oh you good Arabs, Turks, Persians, Hindoos’ Hon safely 
did I pass through your heathen and infidel countries , and here, 
in Christian Russia, how much have I had to sutTcr in this short 
space 

By the time I reached Envan I had fully made up my mind to 
leave the caravan with the first opportunity, for it ne\ er travelled 
more than four hours a day , and I thought, as I had some letters 
to the town physician (a Dr Muller) and to the goicrnor, I mice: 
be able by their assistance to find means of getter rather core 
quickly to Tiflis, and I was not disappointed 

Envan, which lies on the river Zenqui, is the capital of Arrtrnxt 
or Trans-Caucasia, and, according to tradition, nas cf ak 
earth the spot first peopled after the deluge It lies in a hres 
encircled by mountains, as well as by some fortiljC3ti''n^- Eire 
begins the completely European style of building, he* ^ 

neither handsome nor clean The bazaar I found very grrr— j- 
not that the goods I saw there were handsom'- 1=' 
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■prere so manj costumes of nations to me entirely unknoirn, 
Circassians, Georgians, Mingrebans, Turcomans, &.c^— and the 
wearers were fine handsome looking men, with noble expressive 
features The costume of the Tatars was extremely like timt 
of the common Persians, except that they wore lower caps, and 
had pointed toes to their boots, often as much ns four inches long. 
Of the female sex of all these races little is to be seen in the 
street, as they ore much wrapped up, but at least they do not 
ved their faces The Russians and Cossacks have coarse Calrauck 
features, and their behaviour shows that their features do them 
no injustice I have nowhere else met with people so rude, 
covetous, and servile in disposition 

I was strongly advised not to travel with the Russian post, 
since, as a sohtary woman, I should have infinite trouble inlh 
the noble-minded ofiicial personages whom I should have to deni 
with , but I was resolved nevertheless to take my chance, and 
begged Dr Muller to see to whatever was necessaiy for me 

In order to obtain permission to travel in this pleasant Russian 
empire, I found it was necessary to take no less than six walks,— 
first to the treasurer, then to the police, then to the commandant, 
then again to the police, then again to the treasurer, and lastly, 
once more to the pobce 

In the fadrashne (permit) that you receive, it must be exactly 
stated how many miles you mean to travel, and the postmaster 
must not allow you to go a single werst further For every horse 
you must pay half a copek the werst, which seems at first little 
enough, but when you consider that a werst is only half a mile, 
and that you always travel with three horses, it amounts at last to 
a considerable tax 

It had been arranged that the horses were to be at the door at 
four in the morning, but tbe clock struck six, and nothing was to 
be seen of them Dr Muller was so good as to go bimsclf to look 
after them, and so at last I started at seven, a pleasant foretaste 
of tbe pnnetnahty I was to expect We drove fast cnougli, hut 
whoever has not a well-stuffed spring carnage, or a body of cast 
iron, would prefer often on these rough roads to go a little more 


gently 

Tlie post-cbaisc, for wluch you pay ten copeks a sta ion, 
nothing more than a very short uncovered wooden car o" 
wheels , and instead of a seat some bay is put in the bottom, 
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smnll box, on ■n’lucli tlio postilion sits Of course these mnclnnes 
jolt horribly, tind the hells, hung to a wooden arch over the neck 
of the middle horse (they nre harnessed three abreast), keep up 
a constant abominable jinglmg These ivitli the creaking of the 
car, the screaming of the dm cr to liis horses, make so much noise 
that when, ns has sometimes happened, the traveller has been 
dung out on the road by the violent motion of the oar, the driver 
has gone on, and never missed him till he arrived at the station 

Between the second and third stage of my journey, I came to a 
short tract, on which I found a kind of lava which perfectly re- 
sembled the fine shining glassy lava of Iceland culled obsidian, 
w hicli, it has been supposed, could be found nowhere else 

August 27 til — To-day, I had again some experience of the plea- 
sures of t^a^ elling in Russia I had in the evening ordered and 
paid for o\ crything that I should w ant on the folloiving morning, 
yet w hen the morning came I bad to go myself to awaken the 
postmaster, to find the dm cr, and, in short, run about after every 
one of the people wanted At the tlurd stage, I had to wait four 
hours for the horses, and at tlie fourth they would give me none 
at all, and I was obbgcd to stop the night, although in the whole 
previous day I had gone only twenty-se\ en miles 

August 28tA — Perpetual torment with the post people I am in 
general a great enemy to harshness and seventy , but to these 
fellow's I really would rather have spoken with the stick, their 
rudeness, stupidity, and want of feeling really exceed belief You 
find officers and men lying asleep and drunk at every hour of the 
day, and if you succeed in raising them they will perhaps only 
laugh in your face, instead of helping joii It is not till after 
endless scolding and disputing that you can induce one to get out 
a car, another to grease the w heels, and a third to feed the horse, 
which besides often has to be shod , then, perhaps, the harness is 
not in order, and has to be patched and mended, and over all these 
operations ns much time is lost as possible Wlien I expressed in 
the cities my surprize at the miserably defective arrangements of 
these post stations, I was told it wms because these countries had 
been so short a time under the Imperial sceptre, — because the 
Imperial city was so fir otf, — and, moreover, ns a single woman 
travelling without a sen nnt, I might think myself well off to have 
been sei ved no worse 

I could only answer that in countries belonging to the English, 
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which lay much further away from their capital than tliese did from 
St Petersburgh, I had found the arrangements excellent, and tliat 
there it was supposed that a woman who paid for attendance had 
as much claim to it as a man, or even an official gentleman. 

Now, in Enssia, the moment an official personage of any sort 
makes his appearance every one flies at his bidding, and all mo 
with one another who shall most humbly bow before him, for this 
is the privileged caste ; and though, according to law, those v ho 
are not travelling on official business have no rights beyond thosc 
of other travellers, they who should bo the first to show an 
example of respect for the law, pay not the smallest attention to it 
They send a servant, perhaps to mention that on this or that day 
they will require ten or twelve horses , should anything induce 
them to delay their journey, — a dinner, a hunting-party, or a 
headache of the lady, — they simply put off the journey for a day 
or two, and desire the horses to be kept till they are wanted , and, 
in the meantime, any private travellers amving at the station 
must await their pleasure It may easily happen, therefore, v,ith 
all these hindrances, that though the Russian rate of travelling is 
very rapid when you do get into motion, you do not, on the v hole, 
get on faster than in a caravan Blany a time, in the conrse of 
my journey through Russia, I have not been able to do more than 
a single stage in a whole long day , and every time I saw a 
imiform it threw me mto a flight, lest I should not be able to get 


any horses 

Waiting at the post stations is of course evtreraely disngrccnblc 
There is a room for you to wait in, and a Cossack and his wife, 
who are supposed to wait upon you , but it is often hard to get for 
your money either civil treatment or food, — eggs, milk, or w Imt* 
ever it may be that you require- With all its dangers I greatly 


prefer travelling in Persia 

Among the interesting incidents of this part of my travels I 
must count the meeting several migrating hordes of Tatars The) 
were seated on oxen and horses, and had their tents and Iiouscho ( 
utensils packed up , the cows and sheep, of winch there were 
always great numbers, were dnven near them. Tlio drc'sc- o 
the Tatar women were often rich, though ragged, crimson si, 
sometimes embroidered in gold, wide tronsers, a * 

a short one over it, and on their heads ^oniefliing that looked Ih 
a bee-hive, and which is made from the bark of a tree, lu 
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T\ itli red silk, and oramcnted witli corals, coins, and metal plates , 
and their dresses also, dovm to the waist, exhibit a profusion of 
buttons, bells, rings, and amulets They had laige shawls wrapped 
round them, hut their faces were uncovered Amongst their 
household goods I saw handsome carpets, vessels of copper, iron 
kettles, and so forth 

The 1 illagcs of the settled Tatars ha^ e a most singular ap- 
pearance , they lie mostly on the declivities of hills, in which 
chambers are hollowed out, with no other light than from the 
entrance , and this is protected by projecting eaves of planks sup- 
ported on trunks of trees You see neither walls, windows, nor 
doors, nothing in fact hut these penthouse roofs Those who 
have their abode in plains build huts of stone or wood, and cover 
them over with earth, so that they look hkc large molehills 

August 2dl'i — To-day I had a vancty in my Russian travelling 
pleasures It had been raining all niglit, and rained stiU, and the 
w heels of the car flung up such a mass of mud, that I sat in a 
thick puddle, and found my head and e\ on my face crusted over 
Some small boards fastened above the wheels w ould easily have 
prevented this annoyance , but who in this country troubles him- 
self about the comfort of a pria ate traveller ’ 

IVe came in sight of Tiflis during the latter half of this day, 
and I was much struck by its European aspect, as I had seen no 
city in this style since Valparaiso It is in the capital of Georgia, 
and counts about 50,000 inhabitants Jlany of the houses are 
built on lulls, or even on high steep rocks, and from these you get 
a magnificent prospect over citj- and valley. The latter, however, 
had not, at the time of my arrival, a very attractive appearance, as 
the harvest had robbed it of all colour, and it is not rich in 
gardens and groves , but the river Kurry (mostly called Cjwus) 
meanders beautifully through it, and far in the distance ghtter 
the snow crowned peaks of the Courasus 

In the interior of the city, the old houses are everywhere being 
pulled doivn to make way for new , and the Greek and Armeman 
houses w lU soon be the only mcmonals of the oriental style of 
building The churches are far behind the other edifices in size 
and grandeur , the towers are low, and mostly covered with green 
glazed tiles The oldest Chnstian church stands on a rock within 
the fortress, at the entrance of the towm, and it is only used as a 
prison The town possesses many warm sulphureous spnngs, 

s 
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which IS partly indicated by its name, sinee Ttjlis or Ibthssi sig- 
nify warm toion , but of the numerous baths there are scnrcelj 
any that are not in a bad condition Tiie buildings containing 
the springs are small domes covered -with windows, and the basins, 
floors, and walls are of stone Marble is very scarce 
Not far from the baths you find the Botanic Garden, which has 
been formed, at great expense, on the side of a mountain on a 
senes of terraces which have to be supported by masonry 
Why a place so unsuitable has been chosen I could not make 
out, especially as there are tew rare plants, and indeed little cite 
than vines. The most remakable things in the garden i\ ere two 
vines, one of which has a stem a foot in diameter, they arc 
earned to an immense distance, and walks and arbours formed out 
of them From these two only, more than eighty dozens of wine 
are obtained every year On one of the uppermost terraces of 
this garden a very spacious lofty grotto has been cut in the rock, 
in which, in the summer evenings, there is music and dancing, and 
even sometimes dramatic performances On Sundays and hoiulnjs 
the governor’s garden is opened to the pubhc, and there you find 
sw mgs and runmng at the nng, and two bands of music , but tlio 
peiformance of these Eussian musicians I found still more in- 
tolerable than that of the blacks in Rio de Janeiro 

I entered an Armenian church, and there saw the dead hod} 


of a young man, lying in a rich open coffin, hned with crimson 
velvet, and tnmmed with gold lace The body was adorned with 
a sort of crown, scattered over mth flowers, and covered wth 
fine white gauze, and pnests in magnificent robes n ere perform- 
ing the ceremony, which was very bke that of the Catholics 
The poor mother, at whose side I accidentally knelt donn, 
sobbed aloud, ns they prepared to carry away the dear remain' 
and I too could not refrain from shedding tears, not for the dcatli o 
the )outh, but for the deep sorrow of the afflicted mother 

Leaving this place of mourning I went to visit some Greek an' 
Armenian families The ladies were in simple Greek drc'se^, 
and the rooms, though spacious, were almost destilulc o nr^ 
niture There were only painted wooden chests running a oHo 
the walls, and partly covered with carpets , on these they si , e-i > 
and sleep. In the streets the mixture of European 

costumes is so common that neither the Vreasnan' 

the least attention Tlie new est to me was that of tl 
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It consists of -wide trousers, and over this a very fuU garment 
fastened by a girdle, 'worn by the -wealtby of dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with gold or silver lace, and in the breast pockets of these 
are carried from sis to ten cartridges The Circassians are, as is 
well known, celebrated for beauty, though I have myself seen far 
more striking beauties among the Persians 

I have not much to teU concerning the domestic life of the 
Russian government officers here, for though I had letters to two 
of them it did not appear to me that I found favour in the sight 
of either of these gentlemen , probably on account of my expres- 
sions concerning the last regulation of the post-stations, the 
wretched roads, and my own capture and imprisonment, which I 
told with the addition of a few marginal notes What was worse, 
I said, it had been my intention to cross the Caucasus, and go by 
Moscow to St Petersburg, but after what I had seen of the 
Russian domimons I should certainly take the shortest way, and 
get out of them ns soon as possible 

Probably, had I been a man speaking thus, I should have paid 
for my boldness with a short excuision to Sibena As it was, 
they only teased me about my passport, for which I had to apply 
again and again, and at last did not get it, till the sixth day , 
and yet I had letters to the chief officers How the poor 
trav^ers get on who do not enjoy this ad\ nntage I know not 
One of my most agreeable visits was that to the Persian prince 
Behmen-Mirza, to whom I had letters and news of the family he 
had left behind him at Tebris , although he was very ill at the 
time, and received me in a great hall which looked like an hos- 
pital, for there, on carpets and cushions, lay eight sick people — 
the prince, four of his children,and three of his vrves — who were 
all ill of fever 

The prince is a remarkably handsome, powerful looking man of 
about five and thirty, and his open eye is full of inteUigence and 
goodness He spoke with deep melancholy of his countiy, and a 
mournful smile played over his features as I mentioned his lovely 
children (it would have been contrary to Mussulman etiquette to 
have mentioned the wives), and told how well and safely I had 
travelled through the provinces which had been under his govern- 
ment How fortunate wmuld it be for Persia if this man should 
come to the throne instead of the young Yiceroy 

The most interesting, and at the same time most useful, 
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acquaintance that I made iraa that of a countryman of my own, a 
Mr Salzmann, of whom every one speahs with the liighest honour 
He has a beautiful house, fitted up with ei erj possible convenience, 
where he receives travellers, especially his own countrv people, v ith 
the most hospitable kindness , and he has also, five miles from the 
town, a large fruit garden, near which are some naptha spnngs that 
I went to see The naptha is drawn in wooden tubs out of a deep 
square pit, but it is of the commonest kind, of a dark bron n colour, 
and thicker than oil From this is made asphalt, cart grease, and 
60 forth , but the fine white naptha, which can be used for hght and 
fire, IS got from the neighbourhood of tho Caspian Sea 

Mr Salzmann offered to accompany me on an excursion to (he 
German colonies which lie around Tillis, but from the nccounh 1 
had heard of the sad degeneracy of fho Germans wlio have cmi 
grated to Russia — of their idleness, drunkenness, uncleanhnc , 
and dishonesty— I felt httle wish to visit them 

On leaving Tiflis, I noticed just outside the town a pedestal f 
polished granite, surrounded by an iron railing, and an vrhif 
stands a metal cross with an “Eye of God,” and an inscnptic- 
stating that on the 12th of October 1837, his Impenal Majc (' 
was here upset, but that he had escaped unhurt, and that Ik' 
monument was placed there hy his most grateful subjects It i‘ 
to be recollected, that this monument could not have been plaul 
there without the express permission of the illustrious peraonj;' 
himself 

I made this day but one stage, but it was so long a one that i 
took me till the evening, and gomg on was out of the question, 

It IS not safe to travel m the night without an escort of Cosa.irl' 
of which there is for this purpose a small division kept at cc- 
station The country was not unpictui esque , there ncrc pica 
valleys and hills, on whoso summits stood ruins of castles and 
tresses , for here, as in the German empire, there was n time wbf- 
every noble might make war upon the other, and lived m a stro"^ 
dwelling within which his i assals could take refuge m ca c 
hostile attack It is said there are still people who n car 'hid- < 
mail and iron helmets, but I never saw any of them 

As we went on to the small ton n of Gory the sceneiy hecara^ 
more wildly romantic, lull and valley was covered with nood, * 
in the town itself an eminence cronned with a citadel n ^ 
abruptly from the very midst of the mass of houses In c 
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Wither the Cnucesus, which like a triple chnin is drawn across 
hetween the Black Sea and the Caspian as the limit between 
Europe mid Asm, is constant!) in sight Their highest points, 
from the recent estimates, arc 16,800 and 14,400 feet They were 
now colored fir down with snow 

September 'Ith —To-day I made but one stage, as far as Suram 
They could not allow me to go on further, ns an officer, w itli his 
lad) and her companion, 8».c were returning from a bathing place, 
and would require twclic horses In order to diivc away my ill- 
humour a little I took a walk to an old castle that lay mostly in 
nuns, but where you could «till see, from the numerous walls and 
spacious vaulted apartments, that the knights who had their abode 
there must hni c In cd in rather grand st)lo On my return home 
through the fields I was much struck by the teams used for 
ploughing The ground was a beautiful plain, and almost wntliout 
a stone, and ) ct there w cro twelve or fourteen oven harnessed to 
a plough 

September Sth — The mountains are now drawing closer toge- 
ther, and nature is becoming more and more luvuriant All sorts 
of parasite plants, — wild hops, wild vines, twining from tree to 
tree,— enwreath them to their highest summits, while the under- 
wood grows so thick and rich that I am reminded of the forests 
of Braril The third stage led mostly along the banks of the 
river Slirabka, and the road between the riier and the rocky wall 
13 often so narrow that there is not room for a second carnage, 
and w e had repeatedly to w ait for ten or twenty minutes for the 
cars laden with wood to pass , and that is called a post road ! 

Georgia has been now fifty years under the Russian rule, and it 
is not till quite lately that there have been any roads made 
at all, or rather begun Perhaps in another fifty years they may 
bo finished, or, what is more likely, fallen again into decay 
Another w ant, besides that of roads, is of bridges The deep nvers 
are crossed in wretched boats, and the shallow er you must walk 
through how you can In rainy seasons, or after a thaw, when 
the snow has melted on the mountains, a traveller may have to 
wait for many days, or cross at the utmost harnrd of his life. 
IVTiat a vast interval between the colonisation of Russia and of 
England ' 

Late in tlio evening, wet through, and covered with mud, I 
arnved at the station, which lies about a mile from ; for. 
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among other inconveniences, it is to he mentioned that the po^t 
stations usually lie one or two nersts from the ton ns and Milage^, 
so that you cannot easily provide yourself from them nith noj- 
thing you may require 

Kutais has about 18,000 inhabitants, and lies in a natural 
park , all round it is verdure and luxunant fohage Tlic houses 
are neat and pretty, and the green pamted churcli steeples and 
barracks have a pleasant effect The costumes of the people arc 
just as various here as about Tiflis What struck me most una 
the comical hats of the Mingrehan peasants, "nhich arc large, 
round, flat pieces of felt, tied with a stnng under the chin 

I had now only two stages to go to the luUngo of Maraud, on 
the nver Ribon or Rione, for there you exchange tlic pc'!! 
car for a boat, which carries you to Redout-Kale, on the Black 
Sem 

The first part of the way lay through beautiful woods , the 
second commands a free prospect over field and mendon, but flio 
houses stdl he hidden among trees and shrubs ITc met mnuj 
peasants, who, if they were but carrying a few eggs, fowls, &c to 
the town, were on horseback There was abundance of pasture, 
and, consequently, no want of horses or horned cattle 

There was no kind of inn at Marand, so that I had to alight at 
the house ol a Cossack These people, who live here as colonist’, 
have pretty little wooden houses of two or three rooms, and a 
piece of land which they cultivate as field and garden Some of 
them receive travellers, and know how to make high enough 
charge for the wretched accommodation that they ofier For a 
little dirty room without a bed I paid twenty silver copeks and 
for a chicken the same sum I got nothing more, for tlic people 
are too lazy to fetch anything, and if I had wanted bread, milk, or 
anything else, I should have had to go for it mjscif -(^t the 
utmost, they would take such trouble only for an officer or oflicinl 
person 

In the morning of the 11th of September the boat started for 
Redout-KaK It was bad weather, and tlic Rionc, otlicnM’o a 
beautiful nver, cannot be navigated at night or in n gale of u in< , 
on account of the many trunks of trees and other obstruefion’ 
The country was enchanting Tlic nver flowed on betueori 
groves and fields of maize and millet, and the eye, wandering m er 
hiUs and promontones, reverted at last to the grand peaks of the 
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distant Caucasus Before and behind, on the light and the left, 
according to the n indings of the w aterj road, they appeared in all 
their endless t anety of form, dome; peak, liorn, and table land 
AVe often stopped and landed, and then e\oryhody hastened 
towards the trees, to pluck the tempting grapes and figs, hut the 
grapes ■were sour as Mnegar, and the figs small and hard I found 
onl} a single ripe one, and this I flung aivaj ns soon as I tasted it 
The fig trees ivcrc of a sire that I lia%e neier seen in Italy or in 
Sicil},andit seems probable that the whole Mgoiir of the plant 
shoots into wood and leaves, and the same cause may act on the 
grapes, for the a incs are of immense height, though the grapes are 
so small and poor AVitli cultnation much might ho done with 
them AYe had to go out to sen, and he rocked about for a few 
hours, in order to pass round from the mam arm of the river into 
the smaller branch on w Inch Redout-Kale is siliintcd There is, 
indeed, a canal betw ecu them, hut it is now so blocked w ith sand, 
tliat it can only he passed when the aaatcr is unusually high 

In Redout-KnlC I had again to give m}sclf o\cr to the miseries 
of a speculative Cossack, w ho keeps three rooms w liieh he lets to 
traa ellers I w as uncertain how long I might have to stay, as 
I avas to leave with one of the goaernment steamers avhich go 
twnce a month from tins tow n to Odessa, calling by the way at 
eighteen forts and military stations Tlic} take with them any 
traveller who may wish to go without making any charge, 
though he must content himself aaith a place on the deck, as the 
cabins arc kept for the military officers, w ho frcquentl) go from 
one station to another No places are to bo obtained by 
paj inent 

I did not know when I might be summoned, ns the steamer 
when it conics, stays only two hours, so I hastened to get my pass- 
port put in order, and I certainly cannot complain of having got 
nothing for my money, for instead of a simple iise I got a whole 
page of writing, and of this copy after copy was taken, till I 
thought there w ould nei cr be an end of it I packed my goods 
leady, an 1 scarcely ^enturcd to have a dinner cooked, lest I should 
be called aw ay before I could cat it , yet, after all, I had five days 
to w ait 

From what I saw during this time of Redout Knl6 and Min- 
grelin, it seems to me that the country, beautiful and luxuriant ns 
It IS, IS damp and unhealthy It rains very frequently, and the 
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snn draws up heavy mists, that remain floating four or five feet 
from the ground , and these are said to be the cause of many 
diseases, especially of fever and dropsj Besides the unhealthy 
influences to which they are unavoidably exposed, the people are 
unwise enough to build their huts and houses, not in open, any, 
sunny places, hut deep m the woods, and under a canopy of foliage 
You may go through a village and scarcely see a house, so con- 
ceded are they by trees The people look thin and sallow, and 
appear both stupid and indolent, and they very seldom, I uns told, 
reach the age of sixty For strangers the climate is still more 
injurious , and yet I cannot but believe that for industrious 
colonists, and good economists, the country would offer the linc.-t 
opportunities There is land enough to be had, for certainlj three 
fourths of It IS lying unemployed, nnd by clennng the woods and 
draining, the climate would lose much of its insaluhntj Id 
fertihty is dmost boundless, and would be, of course, greatly 
increased by judicious management The finest grass grovis 
everywhere m abundance, mingled with nch herbs , the fruit 


grows wdd , the vines, as I have said, shoot up to the highcsf 
branches of the trees , and dunng the wet season the earth is so 
soft that only wooden ploughs are used The wme is prepared 
by the inhabitants in the simplest manner They holloV' out the 
trunk of a tree, and in this tread out the grapes, and they (hen 
take the juice in earthenware vessels, and bury it in the cartii 
The Mingrelians bear generally a very had character, they are 


said to be given to drunkenness, to disregard the tics of marriage, 
to be commonly thieves, and not unfrequently murderers , but of 
the truth of these allegations I can, of course, know little from 
personal experience Of their idleness I can, lion ever, spiak 
with some confidence, for dunng the five days I stayed there I 
could not, either for money or good words, induce any one to get me 
either grapes or figs I went daily to the bazaar, but never fouu' 
one to sell, for the people arc too lazy to go into the nowh to 
father them. They wiU do no manner of work until they are 
dnven to it by dire necessity, nnd then they require immmicrate 
payment I had to give ns much for eggs, milk, and breaf as 
should have done in my native city of Vienna 

Another thing that displeased me in the Mingrelians w 
senseless multiphcation of external religions ceremonies Ion 
required to cross yourself every moment for something or otie r , 
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on putting tlic first bit in jour mouth nt dinner, before jou drink, 
before jou put on or off nnj of } our clothes, on going into another 
room , in short, the only thing their hands find to do is the making 
everlastingly the sign of the cross When they pass a church 
they im 11 stand still and keep boiving and crossing as if they 
ANould never liaAC done, and if thej are in a carnage they ■will 
stop it to go through the same performance "While I ivas nt 
Redout-Kale a ship ii ns going to sen, and then the priest had to 
be fetched to bless, first tlie ship in general, and then et cry part 
in particular In and out he went, and up and dow n, and creeping 
into Cl cry hole and corner, and nt last he blessed the sailors, "who 
laughed at him when his back was turned I have aliinys found 
that ■where there iins most shoiv of it there was least real 
religion 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

A Voyage on the Blacl Sen — A Case of Cholera — The suspected Vessel — 
Kertsch — The J\[useiim — Tumidt — Continuation of the Journey — The 
Castle of Pnnee IVoronzow — The Fortress of Sebastopol — Odessa 

Ov the night of the 19th of September, amidst a Molent storm 
of wind and rain, I found myself on the Black Sen, in the Russian 
government steamer Although my place was on the deck, I 
begged permission, ns the weather was so bad, to sit upon the 
cabin stairs, and it w as ■nath some shrugging of shoulders granted 
to me , but after a few minutes there caiiic an order from the com- 
mander to put mo in a place of shelter I was rather surprised nt 
this politeness, but less so when I saw wlicrc I was to go to, for I 
was conducted into the great cabin, filled with sailors, who smelled 
so horribly of brandy, and in some instances too had been tasting 
it to such an c^^tent that I was soon glad to go back to the deck 
and endure rather the fury of the elements than their company 
The next day the Caucasian mountains had disappeared, and 
the thick forests had given place to great open spaces , but wnnd 
and storm and ram continued unabated Fortunately for me, 
however, there w ns an Englishman on board, a hir Platts, the 
engineer of the steamer, who now presented himself to me, ofiered 
me the half of his cabin during the day, and then made interest for 
me with one of the olficcrs, and got me a small one for myself, near 
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that of the sailors, indeed, but separated from them by a door I 
was very grateful to both for this kindness, and it ivas so much 
the more deserving of gratitude ns I was a stranger, and there u ere 
at least half a dozen Russian officers for whom no accommodation 
had been found, and who had to encamp on the deck. 

The next night was a dreadful one. One of the sailors, v ho 
had eaten his supper with a good appetite, appearing perfectly 
well, was suddenly attacked by the cholera. His cries and groins 
went to my heart, and I Sed again to the deck to escape from them , 
but the violent ram and the piercing cold were scarcely more 
bearable I bad nothing but my cloak to protect me, and it w.is 
almost immediately wet through, my teeth chattered, the frost 
seemed to penetrate qnite through me, and I had no resource but 
to return to the cabin, hold my ears closed, and pass the remainder 
of the night by the dying man He died in the course of eight 
hours, notwithstanding all that could he done for him , and in the 
morning, when we stopped at Bschada, the body v as wrapped in 
sailcloth and sent away, the cause of bis death being kept core 
fully concealed from the rest of the passengers on board TIio 
' , cabin was then well washed with vinegar, scoured, and no sccoml 
case occurred It was certainly not snrpnsing that there should 
be lUness on board, but I should have expected that it v, ould Imre 
appeared among the poor soldiers, who lay day and niglit upon tho 
deck, had no other food than dry black bread, and were not even 
provided with cloaks or covering I saw many of them, dnpping 
wet and half frozen, gnawing a piece of dry bread In ii inter the 
sea is so rough that they are often for days together opposite a 
station without being able to reach it, and tho voyage to Kertsch 
wiU last frequently twenty days It is really w onderful if tlicy 
teach the place of their destination alive, for on the Russian 
system there is nothing done for the comfort of the common sol- 
dier The sailors are a little better off, they get at least brandy 
with their bread, and a little meat, and twice a day a sort of cab- 


bage sonp called bartsch 

The number of officers, with their wives and children, 
deck, increased at every station, and very feiv were 
deck was consequently soon so encumbered with household goo 
as well as chests, trunks, or boxes of all kinds, that I cm) « m' 
no other place to sit down than on a pile of these effects- ‘ - P 


was a complete camp- 
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In fine ■wcndicr nil (Ins life and bustle an ns nmusing, for every 
one looked eheerful nnd contented, and ns if they nil belonged to 
one fnnuly , but A\hcn the mm cninc doA\n, oi a heavy sen washed 
o\cr onr deck, then tlicrc vns crying and Inmcntntion — “Oh’ mj 
flour A\ ill bo quite spoiled I” “ Ah I how can I protect my sugar ?” 
Hero A\ ns a a\ oinnn mourning for her spoiled bonnet, nnd theie 
another for her husband’s dninngcd uniform At some of the sta- 
tions M e took up sick soldiers, to cnrrj them to the hospital at 
Ivci tscli, not so much that they might be bettci taken care of ns 
for the sake of security, ns all the Milages, fiom Eedout-Knle to 
Ainpkn, arc liable to the incursions of the Circassians, A\ho buist 
uiicvpectcdly from the mountains nnd plunder and murder all in 
their n ay Not a or}’ long ago they got a cannon, nnd fired upon 
a Russian steamer 

The poor sick men A\crc laid upon the deck, nnd all the care 
that A\ ns taken of them aa as, that a sail a\ ns spread so ns to shelter 
them from the A\ind on two sides ; but as hen it mined licnAilj, the 
AS ater streamed in upon them from all quarters, so that they soon 
lay quite in the as ct 

After passing Annpka the shore no longer presented the beau- 
tiful Anricty of ssooded hills nnd mountains, but the dreniy 
monotony of the steppe, but 1 as ns amused by an incident that 
occurred to-day Our captain perccised a scsscl Ijing quietly at 
anchor in a little baj-, nnd immediately, stopping the steamer, sent 
out an officer to see as hat it as ns doing This ssas not surprising, 
for in Ru'ssia tliey Asould like, if they could, to prohibit so much ns 
a foreign fly from ciossiiig the frontier , but as hen the ofiicer 
came up to the ship, he did not attempt to board, or require that 
papers should bo show n to him , ho merely bats led to tho captain 
to ask AS hat ho as as doing there Tlic other niisss ered that ho had 
been detained by contrary Asinds, that he had been compelled to 
cast anchor, that Asilen he got a Asind he as ns going to so-and-so , 
and Avith this ansss cr tlic oflicer returned quite contented, ss'hich 
seemed to me much ns if you Ascro to stop a suspected person in 
the street, and ask him to tell you Avhother he really Avas an honest 
man or a rogue, accepting his oasii assurance ns sufficient proof. 

September 23(7 — Another Avet and stoimy night! Hosv I 
pitied tho poor sick, and CAon the healthy, Avho AAmro on deck 
exposed to this ss enther 1 Tovs'ards noon as o reached Kertsch 
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The town lies in a semicircle on tlie shore, and looks rciy well 
from the sea Behind it nses the Hill of iMithndatcs, and on it, 
higher than the town, lies the museum, in the sfjlc of a Greek 
templ^ with columns all round The summit ol the hill terrai- 
nates in beautiful rocky peaks, amidst which ho obelisks and 
monuments belonging to an ancient cemetery Around the ton n 
the steppe is covered with tumuli, which contain mcmonnls of 
bygone ages The town of Kertsch is now considered the capital 
of the government of Tauna, and has a population of 12,000, a 
secure harbour, and a tolerably important trade The streets arc 
broad, and furnished with side pavements for foot passengers , and 
on the two squares there is a great deal of lively bustle on Sundays 
and bobdays, as a market is then held of all possible articles, but 
chiefly eatables. But the rudeness and coarseness of the common 
people was veiy staking to me , I heard nothing but screaming, 
scolding, and cursing 

The Mithndates HiU, the only public walk, is provided uitli 
stately flights of steps and abundance of winding pntlis It is 
about 500 feet high, and must have served the ancients ns a burj- 
ing place, for wherever the upper soil has been washed away 
sarcophagi are discovered From its summit the prospect is 
almost boundless, but very unattractive, for on tlirco sides n 
nothing but the dreary, treeless steppe, w hose monotony is only 
broken by the many grave liiUocks before mentioned, on the 
fourth, indeed, is the sea, which always has its charms, and liere “o 
much the more as you see at the same time the Black Sea and fiio 
Sea of Asoph There were, too, many sJiips m tlio ronds, tlioiigh 
by no means the five or six hundred that I had rend of in ntiis* 


papers 

On my return from visiting this hill I went to the i\fu“cum 
which consists of a single saloon, containing some intcrcsling. 
antiquities from the tumuli , but all that was most valuable bn 
been sent to Petersburg Tlic statues, though damaged, indicab 
a high degree of art, and one sarcophagus, m wJiitc mnrb'.a 
covered with exquisite reliefs— especially a figure in tlic onn o 
an angel, holding two garlands of fniits and fiowers above n 
head. On the lid are two figures in a recumlicnt position, n 
heads of which are wanting, but the bodies, flic 
draperies are all masterly. Another wooden sarcoph „ 
great skill in the arts of wood carving and lummg 
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A odllprlion of onrtlii'n ])ot“, lanijw, nnd M‘“ d-for Mntcrro- 
inindi'il 1110 MM(lh of tlio-t. 1 lm<l ‘•(in in tin AIiisi iiin of Ktijiks 
'I lip pot-- nrp Inirnt iiinl {nintod in tlip “niiip immncr n** l!io‘-p dug 
11]) from Ilcrt uhiiPiim and I’oinppii 'J lie n il( r jnttlirrs lin\ct\\o 
Inndlo'- and nro fo jioint< d it tin liotlnin tli.it tlip} ciiinot aland 
without 1)( iiifT «ii]>]iorl« d ii" nil*.! •■oinctliin" , in I’pr-in, jntclipra 
of till'' fonii nrp '•till in if-p '1 In ro wpip ‘■oiiip coar^ph undo 
"old oniinnnt'- hrapiht'', nil"'- and rrown" of wn illia of laiird 
liaii"' Po]>in r ch ini'- and 1 1 tlh , nnd ii"l} ciriPiturc fin P^ m 
jd i'-t( r of ]> iria , la 'uh - lineh i \( i iit< d coni'- and nnnnipiit'i tlmt 
'•('I'lin d to Iiinp I'l ( n n-( d for tlic ont'-nlps of lioii'-p'' On ‘•oinc of 
tin coins 1 ‘•aw nniarknhh In aiitifiil inipri '•‘•ions 

'1 liP tiiniiili nrp ninniniiPtits of n \pr\ jim till ir kind Tlio} 
ponsi-t of ji issa'ji s M-tli li ( I loll" fonrlKiifut hro nl. nnd fwrnl} - 
In I flit Inch, nnd huilt with loii" tlnrk shih' of siono, nnd with i 
Mr} small rhiiinln r it tin' < ml of n lom^ s)i ipc, mnl tin walls of 
which, lik< tlnni of tin ]nssi"i iiiclnn to^i tin r tow nrds the toji 
It ijijn irs that whin tin suri opIintriH wa« di jHisiipd in it' jdace the 
whoh nioniinn 111 w ns coMTi d wnth earth 'Jin rnipiiinrhh ' irco- 
]dM"iis now III the llntish Miismiii wns taki n frniii n toiiih m ir 
the tjiiar uitine llinldni", and n considt n d to he that of ICnig 
Ilpiitik 

Most of Ihf iiioniniunts liinc hien alrcadi oiniud h\ tin Turk's, 
and the rpiiiniinh r In the Hnssmna, and tin \ Iuim found iiinin of 
the hodips with fioldpii i row ns nnd trinket's ns will is coni' 

f>ipftiii(irr 2Gf/i was a f:nnt idipioii' ft 'I imiI foi tin Kussiiins, 
nnd the junjih hroiipht hn id, jnstri, fruit, nnd m torth ns ofli r- 
inps to the chiirdi, which wire all laid iiji nt first in n huiji in a 
torin r , hut nfter the scnici the ]>rn 't hh "t d tin in, nnd then 
put a fiw Miiall frnpininls to tlie jioor who Mirroumh d hnii , hut 
the "renter ji.irt he had ji icked iij) in h I'kt tsinid sent to his own 
ahnile 

In the afternoon almost the whole popnlntion turned towards 
the eenictcri, whither llie eoninion iieople al'O took jiroMsions 
which were hlescpd pj the jiriest, hut conbinned w itli right good 
a\ ill h} the nisi 1 m s 

Among the jnojdel p.iw hut few in the geiiuiiio Russian cos- 
tume, w Inch, for hoth men and women, consists of a long wide 
giirmciit of hluc cloth , and for the former, low felt hats with 
broad hriiiis 
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The nest point of my journey iras Odessa, to irhich I liad tno 
ways to choose between The land route promised much that was 
beautiful and intereshng , but that by sea offered the mduccmcnt 
that I should escape so much of the Eossian post roads, and this 
was to me irresistible 

On the day foUomng that on which I left Kertsch the steamer 
amred at a nllage called Yalta in the Cnmea, where it was to 
stay four and twenty hours, and I employed this tunc for an 
excursion to Alapka, one of the estates of Prince WoronzofT, 
and celebrated for a castle which is one of the sights of the penin- 
sula The road led over low hills close to the sea-shore, and 
through a beanhful natural park, m which only here and there 
the helping hand of man Lad been called m Among groves and 
woods, -vineyards and gardens, open glades and slopes, lie elegant 
villas and castles belonging to the Russian nobihty, and so lovely 
a scene is presented to the eye that one could almost tLnk onl} 
happiness and concord could find admittance into it 
The first of these charming abodes that strikes the eye is tint 
of Count Leo Potocki, lying close to the sea-shore, and reninrknhln 
for Its extent rather than its beauty It was intended to sene the 
Empress of Russia as a bathing-place, but has not yet been u cd 
as sucL Then comes the extremely pretty scat of the Pnnccss 
Mirzewski, m the midst of a superb park, and commanding a 
grand view of sea and mountam , and then the villa of the Princc-s 
Gallitzan, built so entirely m the Gothic style that ono takes it at 
first for a churcL and looks about for the town belonging to it 
After going about thirteen worsts, the road turns to the right 
ronnd a stony lull, and the princely castle of TYoronzoff cornn 
into view in all its extent Its aspect is houeicr not so striking 
as I had expected, perhaps because the freestone of which it h 
built IS of exactly the same colour ns that of the surrounding 
rocks, when it comes to be encircled by a fine park it will appear 
to more advantage There is a fine garden now, but cvciy thing 
IS still too young, though the bead gardener, Mr Ivcbwh, n 
German, is, it must be owned, a master in lus art 

The castle is built in the Moonsh-Golhic st}lc, fuU of 
and turrets, and battlcmentcd walls and points and corner^ <' 
principal front is turned towards the sen, and two lions of Carrara 
marble, by the hand of a celebrated artist, be reposing at the top 
of a magnificent flight of steps that descends to tbc Lcac 
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T.u’ inlorior nrnn2cmcnt-« riiiuiul ^oll of the enclnnfed j)nluco'? 
of the Anhinn tnh ' . fo^^\lnt thewlinle world cin produce in 
co'tU «tufl'- pnciou' wood-*, nnd choice w orhnnu-hip is here to 
he 'een 111 It' jierRctioii 

I hero nrt cItIc iiniliiient-* in tlio ChiiiC'e, Pcrsiin, Indian, and 
Kimii'can nnd a pardon ' ilooii whicli i*> prohahU unique in 

It' 1 iiid, for It not onh contain'* the nio'*t beautiful nnd rare 
flower' hut r\( n tin. hujhc't trei ' I’lliiiiwith their rich crowais 
of h a\e' rear tluir iiia\('tic in ad' inte rtw iniiip fidiapc deck'* tlic 
w ill*-, and flower' and hlo"om‘* 'priiip up on c\tr^ 'idc, while the 
pure air i' jKrfuiiu d with tin ir fpipniit breath, nnd soft ‘swelling 
duan-* stand lialf Iiidden in leif^ bower' . ctcr\ thing, in short, is 
coinbinid to priiduc' tin nio-t iiiclianting iinprt"ion on the sense* 
The proprietor of thi' fnr\ pal ic< , I’riiue WoronrofT, was unfor- 
tmi iti.l_\ ab'ent 1 had h tt< r' to him. and should hate been 
plail to ha\ e iiiaile hi' aerpnintancc, for I licarJ him spol.cn of 
taertwlnri, In neh and jvoor. as a ino't iiist nobh -minded, and 
bcnc\oh at iman ^ (iidoatoiirid to mak( me await his return, 

saaing he wa« onh pone for a few dat' to a neipIihourin!i estate, 
but iiu tune was too sliort to allow of nn acciptinp the imitation. 

In the tieiphbourluK'd of tin. ca'tle lit' a latar \illage, of 
which tlnre arc main in the Crimea lhc\ are distinguished 
In their flat roof' entered with earth, wincli arc more used b\ tlic 
inhabitants than the interior of the houses, for thet do all their 
work 111)011 the housetop, niid when thet lute done it remain and 
paS' the night upon tlie same spot Tlic men are adopting more 
and more tlie Hu"iui co«tunie, but the women still ilres' m the 
orient dsttU, thou'ih thet do not teiltlicir faeC' I hate nowhere 
cl'C seen tiiietard' -o iK'autifullt planted and kept so elcan ns 
' here 'I he grape ' ari sweat and full flatourcd, the wine light 
and good, and perfeith adipttd to tlic making champagne which 
IS indt ed often dom In the Prince 'Woron/ofl's t met ards there 
are nbotc a hundred difTeruil species of gripes 

IVhen I rolurneil to Valt i I found I hid abote two hours to 
wait, ns the Hu=sian gentlemen w itli w horn I tt ns to go on board 
the steamer had not }it finished their drinking bout, nnd when 
at length thej armed one of tlicm was so excessiteh drunk that 
he could not stand, and wa-> dragged hy two others to the shore 
Here we found the steamer's boat waiting, but the s^llors said it 
a\as for the captain, nnd refused to take us It became necessary 
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therefore to hire a boat, for which twenty silver copeks was de- 
manded 

The gentlemen did not know that, though I could not speak 
Enssian, I understood it, and one of them said in a half n lusper 
to the other, “I have no money about me, ht the icoman pat/,” 
and thereupon the other turned to me, and said, in the French 
language, “the share that you Lave to pay is twenty sihcr 
copeks ” These were persons who considered themselves gentle- 
men m Kussia I 

Sept 29th — To-day we stopped at the fine and strong fortre-s 
of SevastopoL The fortifications he partly at the entrance of the 
harbour and partly within it The harbour itself is encircled by 
lulls, and is one of the most secure in the world, and so deep th it 
the largest ships of war can come close up to the quays , thc'c, 
as well as the sluices, docks, &c., are all built in a stj le of profuse 
grandeur and magnificence The greatest bustle and nctiiity 
reigned in aU parts of them, and thousands of hands were busied 
in aU kinds of work Among the labourers I v as shown many 
Pohsh nobles, who ha^e been sent here as a punishment for tlie 
last effort (that of 1831) made to free themsehes from llic 
Eussian yoke 

The fortifications and barracks are capable of containing thirtj 
thousand men The town is of very recent origin, and lies on 
a naked and desolate chain of hills Among the buddings the 
Greek Church stnkes the eye first, as it lies quite alone on a lull, 
and IS built in the style of a Greek temple TIic libnir^ is 
highest, a good allegory if it were not a mere accident TIurc 
IS also a very handsome open hall surrounded by column'’, from 
which a fine flight of steps lends down to the sen-shore, and fomis 
a veiy convenient landing place, and, as in all new Eussian toun’, 
the streets are broad and clean 

In two days from Sevastopol we reached Odessa, w fncli has a 
very handsome appearance from the sea, ns it lies high, and 
really fine buildings, the palace of Prince oronzofT, the goiira 
ment offices, several large barracks, and stately prnate ho'i^'’ 
can be seen at a glance. 'The ennrons arc flat and naked, MR 
the numerous gardens and avenues of trees gne tlic a 
pleasant aspect, further animated by the forest of ma'-is in 
harbour The greater part, howcaer, he not here ^ 

quarantine harbour, for aU icsscb coming from anv part 
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Turkish dominions have to submit to a fortmght’s quaiantine, 
rvhether any infectious disease has prevailed in them or not 

Odessa is the capital of the government of Cherson, and by its 
position on the Black Sea and at the mouths of the rivers Dniester 
and Dnieper, is one of the most important commercial cities of 
Russia In the year 1817 it ivas declared a tree port * Most 
of the merit of its rapid nse and present prosperity is com- 
monly attributed to the Duke of Richelieu, vlio, after making in 
the emigrant corps several campaigns against his native country, 
was, in 1803, appointed to the governorship of Cherson On his 
entering on his office it contained scarcely 5,000 inhabitants , but 
under his administration it rapidly rose to nearly its present 
population of 80,000 In acknowledgment of his services lus 
name has been confeired on many of the finest streets, and his 
statue in bronze is the ornampnt of a beautiful public walk, 
planted with trees and commanding a view of the sea From this 
boulevard broad flights of steps lead down to the beach , at one 
end of it lies the Exchange, a building in the Itahan style, and 
surrounded by a garden , and not far off is the Academy of the 
Fine Arts The theatre, ivitb its beautiful portico, promises more 
than its interior fulfils , and next the theatre you find the Palais 
Royal, vuth its rows of handsome shops containing abundance of 
costly goods, but not so tastefully arranged as they might be In 
the interior of the town lies what is called the Crown Garden, 
■uhich, though neither largo nor fine, aflbrds recreation to the 
inhabitants, who assemble there in great numbers on Sundays and 
hohdaj s to listen to a band of music that plays under a tent in 
summer and in a simple pavibon in winter Among the rhurches 
the Russian Cathedral is most worthy of notice It has a high 
vaulted nave, resting on strong pillars, covered with a pohshed 
white substance that resembles maible , and the decorations in 
pictures, chandeliers, candlesticks, &c are rich, though not artisti- 
cally managed This was the first church in which I saw stoves, 
and it was really necessary, for the approaching winter was 
beginning to make itself keenly felt I had not seen an autumn 
foi several yeais, and it made a mournful impression on me I 

** Odessa is not a perfectly free port, but merchandize is liable to only a fifth 
of the duty it ivould pay in any other Russian port, and this fifth is given to 
the cit) Itself — Tr 
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when wo got to Constantinople On mj confessing I did not, they 
offered to manage every thing for me, if I hked to land ivith them 
When we got into the boat, on our arrival, a custom-house officei 
came in after us, in order to ci-amine the luggage, and to expe- 
dite his movements I slipped some money into his hand , but 
when we got to shore the Enghsh sailors would not allow me to 
■contnbufe any thing to the expenses of the boat, as they said I 
had paid the custom-house officer for all , and I saw that I should 
really offend them if I persisted in offering it These were com- 
mon Enghsh sailors , and the three I mentioned at Yalta were 
Eussian gentlemen 

As I have already described the entrance to the Bosphorus, 
and what is most remarkable in Constantinople, in my “ Voyage 
to the Holy Land,” I wiU not dwell much on the subject now I 
went immediately to my good Mrs Balbiani,but found, to my great 
regret, that she had left Constantinople, and given up her hotel , and 
I was recommended to that of the Four Nations, kept by a gossip- 
ping Frenchwoman, who was perpetually singing the praises of 
her servants, her cook, and her whole estabishment , but I be- 
heve few travellers -mil be inchned to join in the chorus She 
charges also four flonns a day, and adds in besides a number of 
‘'pour boircs,” to make up the account 

Some changes had taken place since I was last here A new 
handsome wooden bndge had been thrown over the Golden Horn, 
the beautiful palace of the Russian embassy i\ as finished, and the 
Oriental women did not go so closely veiled as on my first visit to 
Constantinople Some indeed wore such thm veils that the form 
of the face could be seen through them , others had only the fore- 
head and chin covered, leanng eyes, nose, and cheeks openly to 
be seen The suburb of Pera had a very desolate appearance, for 
there had been several conflagrations in it, and their number was 
increased by two more in the three days of my stay 

These two were what are called httle fires, since only thirty 
houses were destroyed by one, and only a hundred and thirty 
houses, shops, and huts by the other In general, the numbers on 
these occasions are reckoned by thousands 

The first fire broke out in the evening, while we were at dinner ; 
and one of the guests offered to take me to it, thinking, that, if I 
had not yet witnessed such a spectacle, it would interest me^ The 
scene of the occurrence was at a considerable distance from our 
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Selling near tlio coast, wc first caught sight of a lofty promontory 
on n Inch stood tavelvo great pillars, the remains of a temple of 
Minerva, and ave soon nemed the hill on nhich lies the glorious 
Acropolis I avas gloaanng avitli an enthusiastic longing to tread 
the soil, a\ hich, after that of Eome and Jerusalem, is the most 
remarhable and interesting in the avorld Hoav eagerly my eyes 
sought the city of Athens, avhich lies on tho same spot ns the one 
of old renoaa n , but a hill concealed it from my vieav, and before 
I could haa e any chance of seeing it are had to go out again, and 
sail for Egina, avlicre are a\ ere compelled to go into quarantine for 
ta\ elve days, for fear are might bring cholera Had the fear been 
of plague It avould have been for thiee aveeks 

It avas quite dark when ave reached the island, and the steamer 
lowered a boat, and sent us ashore But neither porters nor 
aa alters were to be seen who could lend us any assistance, and we 
avere obliged to drag along our trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus 
ns well as we could ourselves to the quarantine building, aa here 
they at length put us into a small empty room, but did not even 
allow ns a light Fortunately I had in my pocket a wax taper, 
aahich I cut into pieces, and distributed amongst my companions, 
by which a little relief was afforded , and on the foUoaving morn- 
ing we were informed of the quarantine arrangements , a small 
perfectly empty room aa as rated at tliree drachmas (about Is 9d ) 
a day, and three sliilhngs aa as charged for board A small fee to 
the doctor on our arrival, and another on our departure , and addi- 
tional charges avere made for avater, attendance, for every separate 
article of furniture, and for small matters innumerable 

I cannot conceive how this system can be permitted in an insti- 
tution estabhshed for the sake of public health, and which the 
poorest cannot escape, and where, consequently, they must suffer 
more pna ations than they do at home They cannot even allow 
themsela es a warm meal, for it costs five or six times what it would 
do any n here else in the country Some mechanics who came in 
our steamer hved the whole twelve days on bread, cheese, and 
dried figs 

Tfliat was worse, these men, and a servant girl, were put all 
into tho same room, and after a few daj s the poor thing begged 
me for God’s sake to take her into name, as their behaviour towards 
her was extremely improper What a situation would she have 
been in had not a woman been accidentally among the passengers, 
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nr if 1 lm>l refused her request! Is it not injury enough, too, to 
n jmr person to keep (hem all this time in a state of enforced 
ulhn/ - n itiiout exposing them also to extortion and ill-treatment^ 
On the second da} of our quarantine our cage was opened a 
httlc, and we were allowed to promenade within an enclosed space 
ahoiit IdO jmces long. On the fourth day we were allowed 
to fly a htllc farther, ns it might be, at the end of a string, 
tint n, under the “upcnntcndcncc of a guard, to visit a ncighhoor 
mg hill , and at length the joyful hour of freedom amved We 
had ordered, the cieiiing before, a boat, that was to take us early 
in the morning to Athens , but my fellow prisoners chose to cele- 
br itc their release at a tavern, so tliat it was eleven o’clock before 
we sf t off, and then there was not a breath of wind to fill our sails, 
the men had to take to the oars, and it was eight o'clock m 
tlie evening before wc at length landed at the Pirmus Onr first 
vi«if, of course, was to the health office, whore the testunomes we 
had brought with us from the quarantine at Egma were studied 
with the dehiic ration duo to such important documents, and there 
was, unliickil}, no one among us who could, by the distribution of 
a few dracliina", n iidor them more easily intelhgible We were 
next requested to make a call at the police office , but the police 
office was shut, and we were therefore forbidden to leave the 
ijunrter that night I went into a large handsome looking coffee- 
house, to cndcav our to find a lodging for the night, and I was con- 
ducted into a room, of winch half the windows were broken, but, 
n? the waiter observed, that was of no consequence, as one could 
clo;c the slinttcr-' Tlio room did not in other respects look so 
rcry bad, and I w cut to bed , but scarce!} had I taken possession 
of my couch tiian I discovered that it had already so many occu- 
pants timt I could not think of intruding I betook myself to the 
sofa, but there, alas’ the population was no less numerous, and I 
had finally to pass the remainder of the night on a chair. 

I had been told before of the condition of the inns at the Piraeus, 
and warned not to pass a night there , but the pobce regulations 


left rao no cliance 

'ifiie distance from the harbour of the Pirmns to Athens is six 
miles, and the road leads between noted hffls and plantations of 
oliv cs Tlie Acropolis remains constantly m sight , but the lovra 
of Athens docs not come into view tiU later I had 
myself to stay at least eight days there , but I had scarcely o 
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befoie I 'wns met by tbe news of the Oetober revolution of Viennn 
The February revolution of Pans I bad beard of at Bombay, and 
subsequent events at Tabreez and Teflis , but no news bad so 
completely taken away my breatb ns tbis I knew, too, that my 
family was in Viennn, and I bad not beard from them , and bad it 
been possible I would gladly bave set off to them that very 
moment Fate bad really played me a cruel tnck. There bad I 
been kept twelve days in quarantine, longing to tread tbe classic 
soil of Greece, and now that I was free to do so tbe ground seemed 
to burn beneatb my feet Tbe steamer did not, however, start till 
the following day , so, in order to pass away tbe time, I engaged a 
cicerone to take me to all the most remarkable places 
The original city lay on a rocky bill in tbe middle of aplam, which 
consequently became covered with buildings The upper part was 
called the Acropobs , tbe lower, tbe Katopolis Now there is 
nothing left but a part of the fortress, tbe renowned Acropobs, on 
tbe biU which boasted tbe finest works of Athenian art Its prin- 
cipal ornament was tbe Temple of Minerva, the Parthenon, which 
still, in its remaining fragments, is tbe admiration of tbe world It 
was 215 feet long, 97 broad, and 70 feet high , and here stood tbe 
gold and ivory statue of Minerva, by Phidias Fifty-five columns 
yet remain of tbe entrance to tbe temple, and some enormous 
blocks of marble resting upon them Of the Temple of Neptune 
some beautiful fragments are stiU to be seen, and it is easy to 
make out tbe circuit of the amphitheatre Outside tbe Acropobs 
lie tbe temples of Theseus and of the Olympian Jupiter , one on 
tbe north and the other on tbe south side Tbe first is of Done 
structure, and surrounded with thirty-six fine pillars, and tbe 
exploits of Theseus are represented in magnificent reliefs upon the 
metope The interior is full of beautiful sculptures, most of which, 
however, have been taken from other temples, and merely placed 
here Outside tbe temple stand several marble seats, brought 
from tbe neighbouring Areopagus Of this nothing more is left 
than a chamber hewn in the rock, to which a fiight of steps, 
also cut in the rock, leads Of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus 
enough of the foundation wall is left to show its proportions, as 
weU as sixteen magnificent columns of fifty-eight feet in height 
This temple, which was completed by Hadrian, was the most superb 
building in Athens. The exterior was adorned with 120 fluted 
columns 59 feet in height and six feet in diameter, and all three 
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(cniplcs ^\’c^Q built of the purest wliite mnrblc Not far from the 
Areopagus is flic Pnj\-, vhcie the free people of Athens were 
necustomed to debate , hut all that remains of it is the rostrum for 
the orators, and the seats for the cleih, which are cut out of the 
roeh What men ha^c stood and spoken from that spot! And 
not far off is the rocky prison -where Socrates drank the poison. 
In the nei\ city of Athens there is nothing to he seen of the anti- 
quities but the Temple of the Winds, sometimes called the 
“ Lniileiti of Diogcne?,” a small octagonal temple, with fine sculp- 
tiir<"», and the monument of Lysicrates, consisting of httle more 
than a pedestal, some columns, and a dome of Conntluan architec- 
ture There arc a considerable number of houses in modem 
Athens, but most of them small and insignificant, though the 
country Iioiises arc pretty, and surrounded by tasteful gardens 
The roj nl palace, of course a quite new building, is of dazihag 
uhitc marble, and built m the form of a large quadrangle, hut 
■vsithout any ornament, and its great walls look so naked that even 
the splendid milk uliitc of the marble produces no effect, and it is 
not till you come quite close tliat 3 ou perceive whnt costly matenal 
bus been employed in its construction I was sorry to see such a 
building on a soil rendered classic, as much by its treasures of arts as 
1)3 its licroic men The marble for this, as well ns for the glorious 
edifices on the Acropobs, has been taken from the qnames of the 
Pcntclicoii, }Ct they arc stiU so nch that n hole cities might be 
built out of them 

As it was Sunday, and a beautiful day, I had the advantage of 
seeing the wdiolo beau raondc of Athens, and even the court itself, 
assembled on Iho public walk Tins consists merely of an avenue 
of trees, at the end of which is n wooden pa-vihon, and it has 
neither laivns nor flower-beds to adorn it Every Sunday a nnh- 
tar3' band plays from five to six o’clock, and the king 
drives about with his wnfe, to show himself to the people This 
time he came in an open carnage, drawn by four horses, an 
tliough Ins wife wore the ordinary French costume, he hunseli ha 
nssumod the Greek, or rather Albauian, which is one of the ban - 
soracst that can ho seen It consists of a full white fum<^ ® 
hip to the knee , a closely-fitting waistcoat of coloured ' 

out sleeves , and over that a jacket of fine red, blu^ 
cloth, with the sleeves left open to display a silk 
w’holc profusely decorated with buttons, clasps of go 
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&.C , cords, rings, and tns'cls On llie head is a scarlet fez, with a 
blue silk tassel, and tlic shoes arc mostly of red morocco Of the 
•n omen, few wear the Greek dress, and even when they do it has 
lost much of Its original character. The principal garment is a 
French dress, open at the bosom, and over it a closely-fitting 
jacket, also open, and the slecies ot which arc wide, and some- 
thing shorter than those of the dicss On the head they wear a 
httle fez, wound lound inth pink oi other coloured crape, or gold 
and silver embroidered muslin 

I left Athens on the sniall steamer, of seventj -horse power, the 
“Baron Iviibeck,'’ which was going to Callimachi, on the Isthmus 
of Coiinth, and I much legrcttcd, when we arrived there, to be 
eompellcd to change to another, for the captain, hir Luitcnhurg, 
was one of the most dhhging whom I had cier mot wnth 

Tlie a illage of Callimachi has not many attractions Its few houses 
onl} date from the establishment of steam commumcations, and 
the high mountains on w Inch it leans arc for the most part barren, 
or coa ered only a\ itli loav hrushaa ood We took a few' aa alks upon 
the isthmus, and climbed some small heights, avhcnco you look 
dow n from one side on the Gulf of Lepanto, and on the other on 
the Fgean Sea Before us rose far aboa c its compeers the mighty 
mountain of Akio-Connth, the summit of which is croavned by a 
forticss, in good prcscra ation, used by the Tiiiks in the last war 
The once w orld-renqaa ned city of Corinth, avhich gave its name to so 
manj of the appliances of aa ealth and luxury in tlic interior of the 
Byzantine palace‘-, has sunk into a little toavn of scarcely 1,000 
soule, avhich lies at tlic foot of the mountain, among auneyards 
and gardens, and owes its place in the aaorld’s estimation to a 
Single article of commerce — its small dried grapes, commonly 
knoaam in England as cm rants 

No toaam in Greece possessed so many costly statues of marble 
and bronze as Coiinth , and lierc, on this isthmus, which consists 
of a narrow' gently-sloping mountain ridge, formerly, in groat part, 
eovered with groi cs, stood tlio magnificent temple of Neptune, 
and here were celebrated the Isthmian games How low can 
a country and a nation sink from w hat it once was Greece, which 
once hold the foremost place in all the earth, is now occupied by 
one of the last I w ns told I could not think, in Greece, of trusting 
myself alone wuth a guide, ns I had done in other countries , that 
I must by no means venture far fiom the harbour, and must make 
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a i)OJii< of rc(m ning (o the ateamer at twilight. We had to leave 
It iiouoicr in (wo days, and cross the isthmus, which is at this 
part uhont three miles in iiidtli. 

At Lntrnchi, on the otlier side, we found the steamer Hellenos, 
and the follow mg day reached Patras, a town which before the 
hrcnknig out of the Greek revolution in 1821 bad 20,000 mhabi- 
tant**, hilt now ii.is only 7000 It was formerly an important 
toiniuercial town, and is protected hy three forts, two at the 
( iifrnncc to the harbour, and one on a hill above the towm The 
stiects are narrow’ and dirty, but the country round is better 
( ultiv ated than any I hav c yet seen in Greece, and is rich in vine- 
jnrds, ticlds, and meadows The size and beauty of the grapes 
templed mo to buy some , but I found them so hard, dry, and 
tasteless, that I could not even venture to offer them to one of the 
ship bo;s, but threw them into the sen 

The next stop we made was at Corfu, at the entrance to the 
Adriatic Tlic towm (since 1815 under the protection of the 
Pnglish) lies in a much finer and more fertile country than that 
of Patras, and is defended by two bold romantic rocks, with strong 
fortifications On one of them is also a telegraph and a hght- 
hoiu’C Both arc surrounded with moats, crossed by drawbridges. 


and the whole island is iich in groves of ohve and orange trees 
At the entrance to the tow n is a large covered stone hall, on one 
side of which the butchers, and on the other the fishmongers, 
expose their wares , and on the open space before it are hud ont 
the choicest vegetables and most tempting fruits There are 
many handsome houses and streets, though some of the bye ones 
are astonishingly crooked, and by no means too clean , and there 
IS a prett} theatre, which, from the character of the stone figures 
upon if, has certainly at some time served as a church The prin- 
cipal square, where the pahice of the English governor stands, w 
V cry fine, being planted with avenues of trees, and having one side 


open to the sen . 

The celebrated church of Spiridion contains many fine o 
paintings , hut its chief attraction is a little dark chapel in t a 
back ground, where, in a silver sarcophagus, rest the remains o 
the saint who is held in high veneration by the lomans 
chapel IS constantly fiUed with devout visitors, who press many 

fervent kisses on the marble , - 

On the 29th of October I once more came m sign 
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lo^^ mountaius of Dalmatia , and on the SOth, at break of day, 
landed at Tneste, i\ hence I hurried in a post-chaise to Vienna, 
but the cit} had just been taken by storm, and no one ivas alloived 
to enter it In the most painful anxiety I ivaited before it till the 
4th of Noi ember , and ii lien I had found aU my family safe and 
xvcll, returned thanks to God for their safety, and for the avonderful 
protection ii Inch had been granted mo through so many penis, 
ind I thought intli rcncM cd gratitude of the many kind hearts that 
liad lightened for me so often the toils and hardships of my 
pilgnmagc 

hly readers I can onlj entreat to pass a mild judgment on a 
little book ivhich professes but to describe in the simplest manner 
what I have myself seen, felt, and experienced, and has no claim 
on their attention but that of truth 


THE END. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 

(October, 1841 ) 


Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, frst Governor- General of 
Bengal Compiled from Original Papers, by the Kev G K Gleio, 
M.A 3 vols 8 VO London 1841 

"We are inclined to think that -we shall best meet the wishes of 
our readers, if, instead of minutely examinmg this hook, we 
attempt to give, in a way necessarily hasty and imperfect, our 
own view of the hfe and character of Mr Hastings Our feeling 
towards him is not evactly that of the House of Commons which 
impeached him in 1787 , neither is it that of the House of Com- 
mons which uncovered and stood up to receive him in 1813 He 
had great qualities, and he rendered great services to the state. 
But to represent him as a man of stainless virtue is to make him 
iidiculous, and from regard for his memory, if from no other 
feeling, his friends would have done well to lend no countenance 
to such adulation "We heheve that, if he were now hvmg, he 
•would have sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind 
to wish to be shown ns he was He must have known that there 
■w ere dark spots on his fame He might also have felt with pnde 
that the splendour of his fame would bear many spots He would 
have wished posterity to have a likeness of him, though an 
unfavourable hkeness, rather than a daub at once insipid and 
unnatural, resembling neither him nor any body else “Pamt 
me as I am,” said Ohver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. 
“ If you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I ■will not pay you a 
shilhng ” Even m such a tnfle, the great Protector show ed both. 
Ills good sense and his magnamnuty He did not -wish all that 
was characteristic m his countenance to be lost, in the vain 
attempt to give him the regular fentuies and smooth blooming 
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clicolvs of the curl-patcd mmions of James the First He was 
content that Jus face sliould go forth maikedwith all the blemishes 
Tvliicli liad been put on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, by 
anxiety, perhaps by remorse, but with \aloar, pobey, authority, 
and pulilic care written in all its princely lines If men truly 
great knew their own interest, it is thus that they would wash 
their minds 16 be portraj'cd 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and lUustnous race 
It lias bc( n afiirmed tliat his pedigree can be traced back to the 
great Danibii sea-king, w hose sails were long the terror of both 
coasts of the British Channel, and who, after many fierce and 
doubtful struggles, 3 leldcd at last to the valour and genius of Alfred 
But the undoubted splendour of the line of Hastings needs no 
illustration from fable One branch of that hne ivore, in the 
fourteenth centur}', the coronet of Pembroke From another 
branch sprang the renowned Chamberlain, the faithful adherent 
of the White Rose, uhoso fate has furnished so staking a theme 
both to poets and to historians. His family received from the 
Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, 
was regained in our time by a sents of events scarcely paralleled 


, in romance 

The lords of the manor of Dajlcsford, in Worcestershire 
claimed to be consideied ns the heads of this distinguished family 


The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some of the younger 
shoots But the Dn3lesford family, though not ennobled, was 
wealthy and iughly considered, till, about two hundred years ago, 
it was otei whelmed by the great rum of the civil ttnr The 
Hastings of that time was a zealous cavalier He raised money on 
Ills lands, sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal 
ariiij', and, after spending half liis property in the cause of ng 
Charles, was glad to ransom himself by making over most 0 t e 
remaining half to Speaker Lentbnl The old seat at Day es 0 
still remained in the family , but it could no longer be kept up , an 
in the following generation it was sold to a merchant of Lon on 
Before tins transfer took place, the last Hastings of Day ^ 
had presented his second son to the rectory of the parish in w c 
the ancient residence of the family stood The living was 0 
value ; and the situation of the poor clergyman, after ® ^ ^ 

the estate, w-ns deplorable. He was constantly engage m 
about bis tithes with the new lord of the manor, and wa 
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utterly ruined His eldest son, Howard, a well-conducted young 
man, obtained a place in the Customs The second son, Pynaston, 
an idle worthless boy, married before he was sixteen, lost his ife 
in two years, and died in the West Indies, leaving to the care of 
his unfortunate father a little orphan, destined to strange and 
memorable vicissitudes of fortune 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the sixth of De- 
cember, 1732 His mother died a feu days later, and he was left 
dependent on his distressed grandfather The child was early sent 
to the villnge school, where he learned his letters on the same 
bench with the sons of the peasantry , nor did any thing in lus 
garb or fare indicate that his life u as to take a widely different 
course from that of the young rustics with whom he studied and 
played But no cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius 
and so much ambition The very ploughmen observed, and long 
remembered, hoa kindly little Warren took to his book The 
daily sight of the lands a\hich hia ancestors had possessed, and 
which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young 
brain with wild fancies and projects He loved to hear stones of 
the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid 
housekeeping, their loyaltj, and their valour On one bright 
summer day, the boy, then just seien years old, lay on the bank 
of the nvulet which flows through the old domain of his house to 
join the Isis There, as threescore and ten years later he told the 
tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through all the turns of his 
eventful career, was never abandoned He uould recover the 
estate which had belonged to his fathers He u ould be Hastings 
of Daylesford This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew 
stronger as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose He 
pursned his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will 
which was the most striking pecuhanty of his character When, 
under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, 
amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to 
Daylesford And when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed 
for ever, it was to Dayle ford that he retired to die 

When he was eight years old, his uncle Howard determined to 
take charge of him, and to give him a liberal education The boy 
went up to London, and was sent to a school at Hewington, where 
he was well taught but ill fed He always attributed the smallness 
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of Ills sfnture to the hard and scanty fare of this seminaiy. At ten 
he IV as remored to Westminster scbool, then flounshmg under the 
care of Dr. Nichols. Vinny Boame, as his pupils affectionately 
called him, iv^as one of the masters Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, 
Cumberland, Cow-per, were among the students. With Cowper,’ 
Hastings formed a friendship which neither the lapse of time, nor 
ft wide dissimilarity of opinions and pursuits, could wholly dissolve 
It docs not appear that they ever met after they had grown to 
manhood But forty years later, when the voices of many great 
orators were crjuiig for vengeance on the oppressor of India, the 
shy and secluded poet could image to himself Hastings the Go- 
icrnor- General only ns the Hastings with whom he had rowed on 
llie Thames nnd played in the cloister, and refused to believe that 
so good-tempered n fellovv could have done any thing very wrong 
Ills own life had been spent in praying, musing, and rhyming 
among the water-lilies of the Ouse He bad preserved in no com- 
mon measure the innocence of childhood His spirit had indeed 
been severely tried, but not by temptations which impelled him to 
any gross violation of the rules of social morality. He had never 
- been attacked by combinations of powerful and deadly enemies 
,He had never been compelled to make n choice between inno- 
cence and greatness, betu een crime and rum. Firmly as be held 
in theory the doctrine of human depravity, his habits were such 
that he was unable to conceive bow far from the path of right 
even kind nnd noble natures may be burned by the rage of con- 
flict nnd the lust of dominion. 


Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom we 
shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah Impey We 
know little about tlieir school days But, we think, we may safely 
lenturc to guess that, whenever Hastings wished to play auf tnck 
more than usually naughty, lie hired Impey with a tart or a ba 


to act as fag in the worst part of the prank 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an excellent 
swimmer, boatman, nnd scholar At fourteen he was first in t e 
examination for the foundation His name in gilded letters on t e 
walls of the dormitory still attests his victory over many oWct wm- 

pctitors He stayed two years longer nt the school, and was o" * 

forvvard to a studentship at Chnst Church, when an ^venthapj^ed 

which changed the whole course of his bf& 

died, bequeathing his nephew to the care of a fnend a 
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tnry suborJinnte to tliat of Port Wilharo Here, dunng sereral 
3 cars, Hastings was employed in making bargains for stuffs with 
native brokers, Wliile be was thus engaged, Surajab Dowlah suc- 
ceeded to the government, and declared war against the Enghsh 
The defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the 
tjnnts capital, was instantly seized Hastings was sent a pri- 
soner to Moorsliedabnd, but, in consequence of the humane inter- 
vention of the sen ants of the Dutch Company, was treated with 
indulgence Meanwhile the Knbob marched on Calcutta, the 
goicrnor and the commandant Hed, the town and citadel were 
taken, and most of the English prisoners penshed in the Black 
Hole 


In these events originated the greatness of Warren Hastings 
The fugitive governor and his companions had taken refuge on the 
dreaiy islet of Fulda, near the mouth of the Hoogley They were 
mtiirally desirous to obtain full information respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Nabob , and no person seemed so likely to furnish 
It ns Hastings, who was a prisoner at large in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the court He thus became a diplomatic agent, 
niid soon established a high character for ability and resolution 
Tlic treason whicli at a later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah 
was already in progress, and Hastings was admitted to the deh- 
berntions of the conspirators But the time for striking had not 
arrived. It wms necessary to postpone the execntion of the de- 
sign , and Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda. 

Soon after Ins arrnal at Fulda, the expedition from Madras, 
commanded by Chve, appeared in the Hoogley Warren, young, 
intrepid, and excited probably by the example of the Commander 
of the Forces who, lini ing like Inmself been a mercantile agent of 
the Company, bad been turned by public calamities into a soldier, 
determined to serve in the ranks Dunng the early operations 
of the war he carried a musket Bat the quick eye of Chve 
soon perceived that the head of the young volunteer would be 
more usoful than Ins arm When, after the battle of Plassey, 
Mccr Jnfficr was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was ap- 
pointed to reside at the court of the new pnnee as agent for tue 


He remained at Moorshedabnd till the year 1761, when he be- 
me a member of Council, and was consequently forced 
Calcutta This was during the interval between Oh 
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nnd second ndmini«tntion, an interval winch has left on the 
fame of the Eist India Company a stain, not wholl}' effaced by 
many years of just and Immanc government j\Ir Yansittart, 
the Go\ernor, was at the head of a nm\ and anomalous em- 
pire On one side nasahand of English functionaries, daring, 
intelligent, eager to he rich On the other side nas a great 
native population, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under 
oppression To Keep the stronger race from preying on the 
weaker, was an undertaking which tasked to the utmost the talents 
and energy of Clive Yansittart, with fair intentions, was a 
feeble and inefficient ruler The master caste, as was natural, 
broke loose from all nstraint, and then was seen what we believe 
to he the most frightful of all spectacles, the strength of civ ilisation 
watliout its mercy To all other despotism there is a check, im- 
perfect indeed, and liable to gross abuse, hut still suflieicnt to pre- 
serve societj from the last extreme of misery A time comes when 
the evils of submission arc obviously greater than those of resist- 
ance, when fear itself begets a sort of courage, when a convulsive 
burst of popular rago and despair warns tj rants not to presume 
too far on the patience of mankind But against misgovemmcnt 
such ns then afllicted Bengal it was impossible to struggle The 
supenor intelligence and energy of the dominant class made their 
power irresistible A war of Bengalees against Engbslimen 
was like a war of sheep against wolves, of men against dremons 
Tlie only protection w Inch the conquered could find w ns in the 
moderation, the clemency, the enlarged policy of tho conquerors 
That protection, at a later period, they found But at first Eng- 
lish power came among them iinaccompanicd by lingbsh moralitj. 
There was an interval between the time at which they became 
our subjects, and the time at which we began to reflect that 
wo were bound to discharge towards them the duties of rulers 
During that interval the busmens of a servant of the Companj 
was simply to wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds ns speedily ns possible, that he might return homo 
before his constitution had suffered fioni tlic heat, to marry a peer’s 
daughter, to buj rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balE in 
St James’s Square Of the conduct of Hastings at this time 
little 18 known , but the little that is knowm, and the circumstance 
that little IS know n, must be considered as honourable to him He 
could not protect the nativ es all that lie could do wms to abstain 
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from plundering and oppressing them , and this he appears to Imre 
done. It IS certain that at this time he continued poor, and it is 
equally certain that by cruelty and dishonesty he might easily 
Jmi c become rich It is certain that be was never charged with 
liming borne a slmre m the worst abuses which then prevailed, 
and it is almost equally certain that, if he had borne a share in 
tlioso abuses, the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted 
him would not have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt 
The keen, sci ore, and even malevolent scrutiny to which Ins whole 
public life was subjected, a scrutiny unparalleled, as we believe, m 
the history of mankind, is in one respect advantageous to his re- 
jiutation. It brought many lamentable blemishes to light, hut it 
entitles him to he considered pure from every blemish which has 
not been brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many Enghsh 
functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart were not tempt- 


ations addressed to the ruhng passions of 'Warren Hastings He 
was not squeamish in pecuniar}' transactions ; but he was neither 
sordid nor rapacious He was far too enlightened a man to look 
on a groat empire merely ns a buccaneer would look on a galleon 
Had Ills heart been much worse than it was, his understanding 
would have presen cd Jiim from that extremity of baseness. He 
was an unscrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled, statesman , but sUU 


he was a statesman, and not a freebooter 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England He had realized only 
a very moderate fortune, and that moderate fortune was soon 
reduced to nothing, partly by Ins praiseworthy liberality, and 
partly by bis mismanagement Towards bis relations he appears 
to have acted v ery generously. The greater part of his savings 
he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain the high usury o 
India. But high usury and bad secunty generally go toget er, 
and Hastings lost both interest and principal 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this ime 
very little is known But it has been asserted, and is ig / 
probable, that liberal studies and the society of men o e er 
occupied a great part of his time. It is to be remem ° , 
lionour that, in days when the languages of the ;^t were g 
by other servants of the Company merely as the means 

municnting with weavers and of 

accomphshed mind sought in Asiatic learning or 
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intellectunl enjoyment, and for new viens of government and 
society Perhaps, like most persons who have paid much attention 
to departments of knowledge which he out of the common track, 
he was inclined to o\ errate the value of his favourite studies He 
conceived that the cultivation of Persian literature might with 
advantage he made a part of the liberal education of an Enghsh 
gentleman , and he drew up a plan with that view It is said that 
the Unii ersity of Oxford, in which Oriental learning had never, 
since the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, u as to be the 
seat of the institution 11111011 he contemplated An endowment 
was expected from the munificence of the Company and profes- 
sors thoroughly competent to interpret Hafiz and Ferdusi were to 
be engaged in the East Hastings called on Johnson, with the 
hope, ns it should seem, of interesting in this project a man nho 
enjoyed the highest hterary reputation, and who was particularly 
connected m ith Oxford The interview appears to have left on 
Johnson’s mind a most favourable impression of the talents and 
attainments of his visiter Long after, when Hastings was ruhng 
the immense population of British India, the old philosopher wiote 
to him, and referred in the most courtly terms, though with great 
dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India He had 
little to attach him to England , and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments were great He solicited Ins old masters the Directors for 
employment- They acceded to his request, with high comphments 
both to his abilities and to his integnty, and appointed him a 
Member of Council at Madras It i\ ould be unjust not to mention 
that, though forced to borrow money for his outfit, he did not 
wnthdraw any portion of the sum which he had appropriated to 
the relief of his distressed relations In the spring of 1769 he 
embarked on board of the Duke of Grafton, and commenced a 
voyage distingmshed by incidents which might furnish matter for 
a novel 

Among the passengers in the Duke of Grafton was a German 
of the name of Imhotf He called himself a Baron , but he was 
in distressed circumstances, and was going out to Madras as a 
portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some of the pagodas 
which were then hghtly got and as hghtly spent by the Enghsh 
in India. The Baion was accompanied by liis wife, a native, we 
have somewhere read, of Archangel This young woman who, 
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born under tlie Arctic circle, was destined to play the part of a 
Queen untler the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable person, a 
cultivated mind, and manners in the highest degree engagino-, 
She despised her Iiusband heartily, and, as the story which we 
linvc to tell sufficiently proves, not without reason She was 
interested by the conversation and flattered by the attentions of 
Hastings The situation was indeed penlous No place is so 
propitious to the formation either of close fnendships or of deadly 
enmities as an Indiaman There are very few people who do not 
find a voyage which lasts several months insupportably dull 
Anj thing is welcome which may break that long monotony, a sad, 
a shark, an albatross, a man overboard Most passengers find 
some resource in eating twice as many meals as on land But the 
great devices for killing the time are quarrelling and flirbng 
The facilities for both these exciting pursuits are great The 
inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than m any 
counlrj-sent or boarding-house. None can escape from the rest 
except by imprisoning himself in a cell m which he can hardly 
turn All food, all exercise, is taken in company Ceremony is 
to a great extent banished It is every day in the power of a 
mischievous person to inflict innumerable annoyances Itis every 
day in tlie power of an amiable person to confer bttle services 
It not seldom happens that senous distress and danger call forth, 
in genuine beauty and deformity, heroic virtues and abject vices 


wliicli, in the ordinary intercourse of good society, might remam 
during many years unknown even to intimate associates Under 
6uch ciicumstances met Warren Hastings and the Baroness Imhofi^, 
two persons whose accomplishments would have attracted notice 
in any court of Europe The gentleman bad no domestic ties. 
The lady was tied to a Iiusband for whom she had no regard, and 
who lind no regard for his own honour An attachment sprang 
tip, which was soon strengthened by events such as could hardly 
have occurred on land Hastings fell ill The baroness nurse 
him with womanly tenderness, gave him bis medicines with er 
own hand, and even sat up in lus cabin while he slept 
before the Duke of Grafton reached Madras, Hastings was m ova 
But Ins love was of a most charactenstic description 
hat red, like his ambition, li^ ll his 

c'STquerSbk by toT Imhofif was caUed into council by wiie 
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and Ins wife’s lover. It was arranged that the Baroness should 
institute a suit for a divorce in the courts of Franconia, that the 
Baron should afford every facility to the proceeding, and that, 
during the years which might elapse before the sentence should 
be pronounced, they should continue to live together It was also 
agreed that Hastings should bestow some very substantial marks 
of gratitude on the complaisant husband, and should, when the 
marriage was dissohed, make the lady his -wife, and adopt the 
children whom she had already borne to Imhofif 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a very 
disorn^anised state His own tastes would have led him rather to 

o 

political than to commercial pursuits but he knew that the favour 
of his employers depended chiefly on their dividends, and that 
their dnidcnds depended chiefly on the investment He there- 
fore, with great judgment, determined to apply his vigorous mind 
for a time to this department of business, which had been much 
neglected, since the servants of the Company had ceased to he 
clerks, and had become w amors and negotiators. 

In a 1 cry few months he effected an important reform The 
Directors notified to him their high approbation, and were so 
much pleased with his conduct that they determined to place him 
at the head of the government of Bengal Early in 1772 he 
quitted Fort St George for his new post The Imhoffs, who were 
still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at Calcutta on 
the same plan which they had already followed during more than 
two years 

Wh en Hastings too k his seat at the head of the council hoard , 
Ben gaT w as s till gover ned accordin g to the svstemjjuch ^liye 
ha 3~devised, a system wTiichTwas, perhaps, skilfully cpntaved for 
the purpose of Tacihtating and conceahng a great revolution, but 
which, when that revolution was complete and irrevocably could 
pTfdduce nothing but iuconvenience_ There were two governm ents, 
the re al and the ostensible The supreme power belonged to the 
Company, and was in truth the most despotic power that ean he 
conceived The only restraint on the Enghsh masters of the 
country was that which their own justice and humanity imposed 
on them There was no constitutional check on their will, and 
resistance to them was utterly hopeless 

But, though thus absolute in reality, the Enghsh had not yet 
assumed the style of sovereiguty They held their terntones aa 
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vassals of the throne of Delhi , they raised their revenues as col- 
\ lectors appointed by the imperial commission ; their pnbhc seal 
\ was inscnbed with the impenal titles , and their mint struck only 
/the impenal coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to the Enghsh 
rnlcrs of Ins country in the same relation in which Angustnlus 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to Charles Martel and 
Pepin He lived at Moorshedabad, snironnded by princely mag- 
niGcencc He was approached with outward mar^ of reverence, 
and his name was used in pnbhc instruments. But in the govem- 
ment of the country he had less real share than the~ youngest 
wnter or cadet in the Company's'sem^ 


The Enghsh council which represented the Company at Calcutta 
was constitnted on a very different plan from that which has 
since been adopted At present the Governor is, as to all eie- 
cutive measures, absolute- He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint pubhc functionanes or remove them, m opposition to the 
unanimous sense of those who sit with him in connciL They are, 
indeed, entitled to know all that is done, to discuss all that is done, 
to advise, to remonstrate, to send protests to England. Bat it is 
with the Governor that the snpreme power resides, and on him that 
the whole responsibihty rests Thi s system, which was i ntro- 
ducf^j^ Mr. Pitt and^Mr* Dnnda^in spite of the strennons op- 
poiiUon oTMr^Bnrke, we conceive to be on the whole the best that 
was ever devised for the government of a country where no ma- 
tenals can be found for a representative constitution In the to ne 
of Hastings the Govern or ha d only one vote in council, aid, in case 
of an eqM LdijliSiO^a cas ting vote. It therefore happened not 
unfrequently that he was overruled on the gravest questions ; and 
it was possible that he might be wholly eidnded, for years to- 
gether, from the real direction of pnbhc affairs 

The English functionaries at Fort TTilham had as yet paid btue 
or no attention to the internal .government of BengaL The only 
branch of pobtics about which they much busied themselves was 
negotiation with the native princes The pohce, the administra- 
tion of justice, the detads of the collection of revenue, were atoo^ 
enurely neglected. We may remark that the phraseology of tne 
Company’s servants still hears the traces of this state , 

this daythey always use the word “pobtical” 

“ diplomatic.” We could name a gentleman sbll hviug, 
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b% tlif nnlhonl} ns nn iinnlunhlc public ser\njQt, 

<•1111111 lUlj lit !o be nt the btnd of the internnl ndmuiistmtion of ti 
wboU' prc'uk'iic}, but unfortuintd) quite ignomnt of all political 
bu'-iiic's 

'J lie iiilcnnl po\rrnnicnt of Bcnpnl llic English rulers delegated 
to a gnat inti\e iiiiiiister, wbo isns Rlntioned nt Iiloorslicdabnd 
All iiiilitnr} nllnir’, mid, i\itli the exception of i\lint pertains to 
mire ccrenionni, ill foreign nfliurs, \\crc Mitlidmwn from Ins 
control , but the other departments of the ndiiiinistration avcrc cn- 
tirth confidt d to him llis own htipend nmounted to near a liun- 
drcil thousand pounds Stirling a jtnr The personal nllownnee of 
tin nabob, amounting to more than three hundred thousand pounds 
a acir, passid through the minister’s hmid«, and avns, to a great 
extent, at hi« d|S|)osal 'J lie collection of llic rcicniie, the admini- 
etration of lustice, the mnintenaiire of onler, were left to this high 
fuiietionarx , and for the <\irciseof liis immense jiowcr he was 
responsible to noni but the llritisli mnstirs of the country. 

A situation so iinportaiit, liicratnc, and splendid, was naturally 
nn object of ambition to the ablest and most jiowcrfiil natixcs 
Cine had found it difTiciilt to decide between conflicting jirctcn- 
ftons 'Jwo candidates stood out jiroinincntly from the crowd, 
each of them the represi ntatne of a race and of a religion 

One of thc'c was Mnhomincd Rcra Khan, a ^Inssulman of Per- 
sian extraction, able, netne, religious after the fashion of his people, 
and highly ester mod hj them In Ilnglnnd ho might perhaps 
hn\e her n regnrdeil as a corrupt and greedj politician But, tried 
b) the low I r standard of Indian inornlitj, lie might be considered 
as a man of intrgntj and honour 

Ills competitor was a Hindoo Brabniin whose name has, bj a 
terrible and milancliolj c\cnl, been inscparabl} associated with 
that of 'Warren llnsiiiigs, the IVInlinmjnli Niincomiu. Tins man 
bad plnjcd nn inqiortant jiart in all tlio rexolutions winch, since 
the tune of bunijab Dowhib, bad taken place in Bengal To tlio 
considciation winch in that country belongs to high and pure 
caste, he added the weight winch is domed from wcaltli, talents, 
and experience Of Ins moral character it is diflicult to give a 
notion to those who are nequnintcd with human nature onlj ns it 
appears in our island 'What the Italian is to the Englishman, 
w’lmt thrj Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to otlici 
Hindoos, that was Nuncom.ir to other Bengalees. The phjsical 
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organization of the Bengalee is feeble eren to effeminacy He hres m 
rt constant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs deh- 
catc, his movements languid Dunng many ages he hasheen trampled 
upon by men of bolder and more hardy breeds Courage, independ- 
ence, veracity, are qualiUes to which his constitution and bis situa- 
tion are equally unfavourable His mind bears a singolar ana- 
logy to Ins body. It is weak even to helplessness for purposes of 
manly resistance , but its suppleness and its tact move the children 


of sterner climates to admiration not unmingled with contempt 
All those arts which are the natural defence of the weak are more 
faiiiilnr to this subtle race than to the Ionian of the time of Juve- 
nal, or to the Jew of the dark ages What the horns are to the 
btiff.ilo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the st ing; is to the bee, 
•wTiarLcatity, accordlng To the old~ 6 reek song, lilff woman, deceit 
IS to tlic Bengalee. La rge promises, ~^ooth excu ses, elaborate 
tissues of circumstantial fals^oo^ ^hicaner}', pei^ury, forgery, are 
I file weapon®, offensiie and defensive, of the people of the Lower 
•Ganges All those milhons do not furnish one sepoy to the 
armies of the Company But as usurers, as money-changers, as 
sharp legal practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a 
comparison with them With all his softness, the Bengalee is by 
no means placable in his enmities or prone to pity The pertmacily 
witii 11 Inch he adheres to bis purposes yields only to the imme- 
diate pressure of fear. Kor does he lack a certain kind of coorage 
whicii IS often wanting to his masters To inevitable enis he is 
sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the Stoics 
attributed to their ideal sage An European wamor, who rashes 
on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, will sometimes shne' 
under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into an agony of despair at t e 
sentence of death But the Bengalee, who would see his country 
oierrun, his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or is- 
lionoured, without having the spirit to stake one blow, has ye 
been known to endure torture with the firmness of Mumus, an 
to mount the scaffold iiith the steady step and even p e o 

Algernon Sidney , 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and wi 
aggcration personified The Company's servants had 
detected him m the most criminal intngues On on^c 
brought a false charge another Hindoo, 


stantiate it by producing forged documents. 
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1 * u I' (li‘-c'o\rr(‘tl tint, jiroft tlu’ strongest nttncliment 

T> iht I'nuli'lit I'l: on{:i"i*l in '•oitT.il ( on‘:j)irncK‘^ iigniii«t 

thiM. md in jnrticuHr lint In* wn*- tin; ineilnini of ii correspond- 
« Cl' In'tMcin tin' court of Delhi ninl the 1 renth nuthoniicb in the 
( nrmtic J'er tin •■e ninl nniilir jimciicc"! he Inti been long do- 
t ntntl in ctuifinenn nt But his talents anti intluence Inti not only 
p-ocurctl Ills liht ntioii. hut hml ohtainttl for linn n ccrliiin degree 
i‘ » onsnleration e\in luiioin: the British riilt rs of Ins countr} 

C h\ e i\ as < \trt inel} nun ilhng to plnee i Miissuinnn at the Iicnd 
c the adnnnist-ation of Bi n;: il On the other Imntl, lie could not 
hnni: hinist If to CO ift r iniun int puntr on n iinin to n lioin cierj 
s''-t <>f m1’ in\ hill ri pi itcoh hn i brought honie TLInrefore, 
iheiich tin n ihob. i>\t r who ti Ntincoii -r h nl b_\ intrigue ncquiretl 
ernt inllui lie , 1h'j"i 1 tint tin nrtliil lliinloo luiglit be intrusted 
I itli tin "o\i riiiin ill, ( liie tifi< r ^t.nie hi dilation, deenleil honcstl} 
aid ni'tB in fmoiirof >Lilnuiiiiieil Uf*a Khan B hen IIasiiiig-> 
Ineune (itneriior, Mulioiiiiui d l\i7i Khun had lieltl power «eicn 
\iar« An infiiu st,u ol M' t r .Intlier nm non nabob, nnd the 
,11 irdi inship of thejoung prirn s [imon lutl been conhtlcd to 
the luiiiister 

Kiiiicoiii ir, ftimnlated at once b\ ciipidit) aid malice, had boon 
( ' .istainh atieiiiptiiig to hurt tin n put itioii I'f his Fiicci“ssftd rnal 
'J ills n as not tlitiicult 'Jin ri\tiiuisi,| Bengiii, iimkr tlie adininis- 
tritioii (stjhlishtd h\ Ch\e, ihil not aiild sui li a surplus ns had 
bet II anticijnted In the ( tiiiipain , for, 'it that tune the most 
ilisurd notions i in, ciui riaiiii d in Itnglaiitl resprcting the wealth 
of Iiidi 1 Bill let s ol pni pin r\, hung itli the richest broc ule, he i])s 
of pi. rls and dinnioinb, ^ iiilts from n Inch jiagod is anil gold niohur-i 
ntn iniasurtd out In tin bushel, lilled the imngin itioii cm n of 
nun of hiisiiii ss Nohoih fi t iiied to be iv v ire ^f nhai^^iu^y;- 
tli' It'Ss n as most iiiTilouhiedl^ the truth, that India n as a pooni 
I'liiiitr} than loiintries ninth in Kiiropi> are reckoned ^loor, thin 
Ireland, for e\ iiiqili , or th in Bortiignl It was confidenth behc\ ed 
b\ lyOrds of the 'J n isuri and nu iiibers for the citi that Bengal 
would not oiih ilefraj its own clmrgts, but n mild aflord an in- 
cre iscd diMileiid to the projirntors of lutlin stock, and large relief 
to the Knglish hiinnies '1 hose absurd e\pectations were disap- 
jiointeil and the Dii e i tors, nntiirall} enough, chose to attribute the 
ills ijijiointnient rather to the inisnianatrenit nt ol Mahoninied Bern 
Khan than to their own igi'oranre of the countr} intrusted to their 

u 
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cnrc They ircrc confirmed in their error hy the ngents of 
Xmicomar , for Nuncomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street 
Soon after lla^^tings reached Calcutta, he received a letter ad* 
dressed by the Com t of Directors, not to the council generdly, but 
to Imnself in particular He was directed to remove Mahommed 
Ileza Khan, to arrest him, together ivith all his family and all bis 
jnitisans, and to institute a stiict inquiry into the whole adminis- 
tration of the jiroi ince It was added that the Governor would do 
veil to at nil liimsolf of the assistance of Kuncomar in the investi- 
gation The vices of Nuncomar vere acknowledged But even 
from Ills vices, it i\as said, much advantage might at suchacon- 
juncliirc be derived, and, though he could not safely be trusted. 
It might still be proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

Tlic Governor bore no good -yv i ll to Nuncomnr Jinny years 
bclorc , t hey Jind known each other at Moorshedalia g Tlma^t heg-a 
quarrel indi ansen between them whic h alTth e.aathmitjrrf their 
^ipe'rTor^oulJ hardly cqmppie Wid 5 y~^they differed in most 
points, they resembled ^c li other in this, that both were men of 
JnTorgiving^hturcs To Mahommed Reza Khan, on the other 
liand, Hastings had no feelings of hostility Nevertheless he pro- 
ceeded to execute the instructions of the Company ivith an alacrity 
vv inch lie never showed, except when instructions were in perfect 
conformity witli his own views He had, wisely as we think, de- 
termined to get nd of the system of double government in Bengal 
The 01 del's of the Diicctoro fumislied him with the means of ef- 


fecting liis purpose, and dispensed him from the necessity of dis- 
cussing the matter vvitii his Council He took Ins measures vnth 
his usual vigour and dc\tenty At midnight, the palace of Jla- 
liommcd iteza Klian at Jloorshedabad was surrounded by a bat- 
talion of sepoys The minister was roused from bis slumbers and 
informed tliat he was a prisoner. “Witl^he Mussulman graviQ^, 
lie bent his head and subm itted himselTl^tbL EfiLgLGad/ ® 
ielTnot alone A^hier*nnmed Schitab Roy had been mtrnste 
with the government of Baliar His valour and his attachment to 
the English iiad more than once been signally proved ^ ^ 
memorable day on which the people of Patna saw froni ® 

the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the httle J 

Knox, the voice of the British conquerors assigned 

gallantry to the brave Asiatic 

introduced Sehitab R oy, covered wj th_bIogljndJa-^ 
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llnpli^li limi-liomru'^ n'Minblctl in tlic fictoi^ “ I jicu-j ‘^nwii 
mln<‘ fiplit •'O Ix'friri^' '^pliitnb IJoj ini iinoUcd in llic rum ol 
Mnlutiniiud lv<.n J\lnn, \np nnioicd from ollico, nnd wns jilaced 
nndi r nrn il '1 Im imunhi of tliu Connril rcci i\ ( d no inlimalion 
of till '^0 im n'-iin till tin* iiri«oiU‘r- Mere on tliL'ir road to Calcutta 
riic imiuiri into tilt conduct of tin iniiii‘-tcr wa*; poi-tpoucd on 
difiVu nt pri'K ncc': ]!'• w a*; detained in an i'a«y confinement during 
nianv inontlie In the mean time, the gre it rciolution Minch 
lla'-tingi hid ]ilinnid Mn< carrn d into cflict 'Ihc ofiicc of 
mini'-li.r mis ahohvlu tl 'I lie inti rnnl admini<;lraliou Mas trans- 
f< rr< d to the cen anf- of ihi Comp iii) A sipti'm, n \ cry imperfect 
M^lcm, It i'' true, 01 mil rnd criminal lu lire, under I'nglish 
"■upi nntendi net , iia'- t ■•t ihli'-hid *I he n ihob i\ns no longci to 
ha\ c ( \ cn an 0'l< U'lhle •'hare in tin go\ < rnment , but he m ns still 
torcciui a 1 oii'-idi r ihh nnniinl nlloiMinei , nnd to b' surrounded 
Mith till st ite ol '■oieri ignt_\ A*- be a as m infant, it was neces- 
san to proaidi gnardi iii' for Ins pi rsnn and jiroperi} III® person 
was intrusted to a lid\ of Ins fjtlur's lineni, Inowii h) tlic name 
of till Miinin lb "oni 'I he olhee of tu isiirer of the lioii=e!iold 
M IS hestoiied on a son of Xiinconi ir, n inn d Goorda' Xnneoinar’s 
sinKO' \ ire Mantid. jit he emild not nkK he trusted with \ 
powir, iiid lIiMm'-'s thought it a iiin«terstrohc of pobc\ to reward 1 
the ahlc ind uiipniuipled pireni b} promoting the inoirensuo 1 
iluld 

1 lie re\oliilion romjdi ted, the double goirriimeiit dissohtd, the 
(^iiiij) 111^ nisi dh d 111 ilie full sonn ignlj of lb iigal, Iliistmgs bad 
iiomiini lo lu it ibc 1 111 miiiisters w lib rigour Then tiiilbad 
b( I n put oil oil Mil loiis ]deas till the new orgaiiir ilion w iis toiupleU 
'iliii \.eii ihiii brought hi fore a committee, o\ er w hieli the Go- 
a ( riior pn sub d .‘schitab Koa w is spi edil) aciiuitti d a. ith honour 
A loniml ipolug} was in ido to him foi tlic ristriint to whith he 
had liM 11 siibji(^(,(] ^vil tin 1 > istern marks of lespeatwero be- 
stowed oil linn He w ns t loilii d iii a robe ol slate, jnesi nted with 
jew I Is and wiih n nehla haini'sed cli pliant, and sent hack to his 
goMrnniiiit at Patna lint Ins le alth hud snifored from confine- U 
im III , his high spirit had hi cn crnellj aaoiinded, ind soon alter 1 
Ills hh( r itiun he dii d of a brolo n Iieai t 

'i lu niiioei nee ol Mihomnud Ibra Kh in aaas not so clcaily es- 
1 ihlishi d Jbit the (loaernor a\ is not disposed to deal hnisldy 
Afti 1 .1 long 1 ennig, in which iMincom n appeared ns the iiccnsoi. 


IS . 
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and displnjed both tlie art and the in\ derate rancour rrhicb dis- 
tinguished him, Hastings pronounced that the charge had not been 
made out, and ordered tlie fallen minister to be set at liberty 
Xuncoimr had purposed to destroy the Mussulman adminis- 
tration, and to nse on its ruin Both bis malevolence and his 
cupidity bad been disappointed Hastings had made him a tool, 
bad used him for the purpose of accomplishing the transfer of the 
gorernment from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to Euro- 
pean hands The rival, the enemy, so long enned, so implacably 
persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt. 1 he situation so long and 
ardently desired had been abolished It ivas natural that the 
Go\ ernor should be from that time an object of the most intense 
hatred to the vindictne Brahmin As yet, bon ever, it iras ne- 
cessary to suppress such feelings. The time was coming ivhcn 
that long animosity was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle 
In the mean time, Hastings was compelled to turn his attention 
to foreign affiurs 'J'Jic object of bis diplomacy was at ibis time 
simpl} to get money The finances of bis government were in an 
embarmssed state , and this embarrassment he was determined to 
relict c b) some mc.ans, fair or foul The principle which directwl 


all ins dealings null his neighbours is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Tenotdale, ‘ Thon 
slialt want ere I want " He seems to have laid it down, as a funda- 
mental proposition w Inch could not be disputed, that, when he had 


I ot as many lacs of rupees as the public service regmred, be was 
to take them from anj body who had One thing, indeed, is to 
he said in excuse for him. The pressure applied to bm by bis 
employers at home, \t as such as only the highest virtue could have 
withstood, such ns ktt him no choice except to commit great 
wrongs, or to resign his high post, and with that post all his hopes 
of fortune and distinction 1 he Directors, it is true, never enjoined 
or applauded any enme Far from it. TThoever examines their 
letters nntten at that time will find there many just and hum^e 
sentiments, many excellent precepts, in short, an admirable c e 
of political ethics But eveiy exhortation is modified or nuWb 
by a demand for money “ Go a ern lementi r,j and_send more 
Ttinnev . nracUse strict lustice and mo'dira tionTcwar ds ne jg.' our- 

ulmost-^iirtlieTnltrSamFsThaFTO^^ 

Kow'thcse mstructi 3 U>yDAJaf£iIfiS^ ^ — 
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fa tlicr tind the oppressor of t he people, be lust and uniust, mo - 
dernte a nd i-apncious* * The Diiectors dealt with India, ns the 
church, m the good old times, dealt with a heretic. Tliey deli- 
Aered the victim over to the evccutioners, pith an earnest lequest 
that all possible tenderness might be slioivu IVe by no means 
accuse oi suspect those p ho fiamed these despatches ot hypocrisy 
It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand miles from the place 
phcie their orders, pcre to be earned into effect, they neier per- 
ceived the gross inconsistenc}' of which they pere guilty But 
the ineonsistency pas at once manifest to their vicegerent at Cal- 
cutta, p ho, p itli an empty t reasury, wiA an unpaid^ arrnj , with 
his own snl'irj’- often in airear, pith deficient crops, pith go\ ern- 
nTe iit tenant s daily running npay, was caUed upon to remit home 
anbt licr~l^f miUldrT pTtlibut fail. Hastings sap' that it p ns nbso- 
lutclj necessar} foi him to disregard either the moral discoui'ses 
or the pecuniary requisitions of his cmployei s Being forced to dis- 
obey them in something, he had to consider p hat kind ot disobe - 
dience they would most readily^ pardon , and he correctly judged 
that the TTfest course p ould be to neglect tlie sermons and to find 
thc_ rupecs , 

A mind so fertile as Ins, and so little restrained by conscientious 
scruples, speedily discoi ered several modes of rehei ing the financial 
onibarrassments of the got ernment The allowance of t he Nabob 
of Bengal p ns reduced at a stroke from three hundred and tp enty 
thousand pounds a jenr to half that sum The Company had 
bound itself to paj near three hundred thousand pounds a year to 
the Great Hogul, ns a mark of homage for the proi inces which he 
had inti listed to their care, and the} had ceded to him the districts 
of Corail and All iliabad On th e jilea that the Mo gul wns not 
renll} mdependent, but merely a tool in the hands of others, Hast- 
ings determined to retinct these concessions. He accoidmgly 
declared that the English P'ould pay no more tribute, and sent 
troops to occupy Allahabad and C orah The situation of these 
places wns siicli, that theie p ould be Iittlo~ndvantage and great 

expen se in retaining them Hastings, p ho wante d money an d not 

terntor} , determined to sell tliem, A purchaser p’asjiojLP’anting. 
The rich province of Oude had, in the general dissolution of the 
Mogul Empiie, fallen to the share of the gieat Mussulman house 
by which it la still go\ erned About tp enty } ears ago, this house, 
by the permission of the British government, assumed the royal 
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title , but, m tlic time of nrien Hastings, such an assumption 
^\oul(l hn\c been considered by the Mahomraedans of India as a 
monstrous impietj The Prince of Oude, though he held the poorer 
did not A enture to use the style of sovereignty To the appellation 

of ISabob or \iceroj, lie added that ot Vizier of the monarchy of 
Iliiidosfan, just ns in the last century the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor, and often in 
arms against him, were proud to stjle themselves his Grand Cham- 
berlain and Grand hlnrshal Sujah Dowlah, then Nabob Vizier, 
V. ns on excellent tci ms luth the English He had a laro’e treasure* 
Allahabad and Corah nere so situated that they might be of use to 
Inm and could be of none to the Company The buyer and seller 
soon came to an understanding , and the provinces which had been 
torn from the iMogul w ere made oi er to the go^ ernment of Cade 
iiii about half a million sterling 
But theie was anotlier matter still more important to be settled 
by the Vizier and tiic Governor Th e fate o f n brave people was 
to be decided. It was decided in a manner which has' left a lasting 
stain on the fame of Hastings and of England 


The people of Central Asia had alnays been to the inhabitants 
ot India wiint the warriors of the German forests were to the sub- 


jects of tlie docaj ing monarchy of Rome The dark, slender, and 
tim id Hindoo shrank from a conflict with the strong muscle and 
resolute spirit of the fair race, which dwelt beyond the passes 
There is reason to believe that, at a penod anterior to the dawn of 
regular liistory, tlie people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit 
came from regions lying far beyond the Hjphasis and the Hys- 
taspes, and imposed their yoke on the children of the sod It is 
certain that, during the Inst ten centunes, a succession of invaders 
descended from the w est on Hindostan , nor was the course of 
conquest ever turned back towards the setting sun, till that 
mcniomble campaign in which the cross of Saint George was 


planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the other side 
of the great mountain ndge ; and it had always been their practice 
to recruit their army from the hardy and valiant race from whic/i 
tlieir own illustnous house sprang Among the mihtap^ a ven 
turers who were allured to the Mogul standards from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cabul and Cnndahnr, were conspicuous several gaiwn 
b°„L, Inown by tUe of .bo Eobilh. TI.e.r KrmM tod 
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Ixi'ii ri w n-di 3 illi Hr”!' Ir rl*. iif ItiiiI In f- of llic cjionr if \\p 
jin\ t’-' nil i‘\|)rit-.ion <lnv n from nii an ili'^oii'i i Inti of things, ni 
tint f<rtil<' jilniii tlinnigli wlin'li tin* Knn’gniign flown from tin 
lunrlil'- of Ivtinnoii to lom the CJ iiigoii 3 n tlic gincril 
roiifii'-ion wliirli follio.iil tin ilmtli of Aiiningri'lio, tlip wniliko 
ool'iin 111 rnmi' Mrtu ill\ iiiili'pimilonl Tin Kohillni: wi'rc dntin- 
piii'-lml from tlm otln r inlmlntnit*' of In'ln Iw n iirriilinrh full 
cnmjili xion 1 111 \ \,iri mnn Imnoiinlih ilntiiigui'-lml 1 )\ coiir- 
npo in wnr. ninl In fl.ill in tin iirt-- of jimro ^Ylltlp iimrcln 
ngi il from Inliori t«i (Spo Comonn, tin ir liitlt li rritort tnjo^cd 
till Ml “iii:;‘i of ri ) I < iindi r the ginnlinii'-liiji of \ iloiir Atrn- 
lullnn nml rmnnii rro lloiiri*-lii d tniioiip tlnni nor wire tlic^ 
rn ,ilu’i lit of rlu torm mid pm tr\ "Nluiix jiprioiit now Inmglnvo 
111 ird n^id 111(11 till with rignt of tin- goldi ii dn\f; when tlic 
Afa’nii pillin'- rtili 1 in tin Mili of Koliilriiiid 

Sni ill Dowinli Ind h' I In'- In nrl on ndding tlin nrli di-tnrt to 
lii-o\.n prinoipnlitv Itiulit or tlim (if riglit, Im Ind nli'-ointth 
t'oni 111-- clmm wn-- in in* ri 'p' ct 1 m tti r foiiiidi d tlnn tlmt (d 
C’lllnniK' to I’olnnd, or lint of the lion i]nrii fnmiK to Spun 
'Jill* ItoliillTS lull! tin ir ( (iuntr\ In < \irtl\ tin ^^lm* title lij winch 
111 1111111111 ind Imd gotermil tlnir coniitn Inr In'ttcr tlinn In- 
Ind < MT In ( n go\orni d Kor win tin } ii jii'iipli whom it wn*- 
jirrficlU ^ ifi to nttncl. 'I In ir Hiid w n iiidnd nn open pi iin 
ill “titiiti of intiir il ill fi ncoi , lull tin ir \i.iiii wi n full ol the high 
Idood of AfglniiiMlmi A*- uddn r , tliiw hnd not tin* ^toidinci'- 
whirh 11 iildoin foiiiid iMi'pt in compiiin \ ith itiict di'-(i|)hnL 
lint tlnir im]M (nous \ dour Ind heni provid on niiiu liehM ol 
hittli It w is fmd til It their chief-, when united hj cominon 
]ii ril, eoiild hring eight\ thniiMiid men into tin. field Suinh 
Dowlih Inil hiiinilt m i n thun light, nnd wiieU flirink from ii 
conflii I w nil theia 'I In re wii- in liidei one nrmj mid oiil} one 
'iginn-t t.lnili c\en tho''e jiroiid C'niciimn tribes could not st ind 
It Imd lit 1 11 ulmndinith jirond tlmt neither tinfold odds, nor the 
111 irtial nrdoiir of tin hohkit Aclinic niilions, could innil might 
'igmii'-l ImgliFli Feienec nnd re*solutioii "Was it j)0«sihle to induce 
the (loiernor of Bengal to htont to hire the irresi-tible energies 
of the imperial pcojile, the skill tmmnst which the nblcst chiofb of 
llindo'-lnii w ere* hi Ijileis ns infmit-, the di-ci]ilinc which hnd so often 
trinnijihcd oicr the frantic stniirglos offminticism nnd despair, the 

n 4 
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unconquerable Britisli courage nliicb is nerer so sedate and stub- 
born as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous day ? 

Tins was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastin<'s 
granted. A bargain was soon struck Each of the negotiators 
bad what the other wanted Hastings was in need of fnn ds to 
carr y on the government of Bengal, and to send remittanc e to 
Eondon , an9~Suja h Dowlah had an ample rev enue Sujab Dowlali 
I was bent on sul^ugating the Eohillas , and Hastings had at his 
1 disposal the only force by wlucU the Robvllas could be subjugated 
It was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nabob 
Yizicr, and that, for the loan, he should pay four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, besides defraying all tlie charge of the troops while 
employed in his service. 

“I really cannot sec,” says Mr Glcig, “upon what grounds, 
either of political or moral justice, this proposition deserves to 
be stigmatized as infamous ” If we understand the meaning 
of words. It IS infamous to commit a wicked action for bin, 
and it is wicked to engage in war without provocation. In 
this particular war, scarcely one aggravating circumstance w.as 


wanting The objec t of tbe Roliilla w ar w as tins, to deprive a 
large po pulatio n, wIToT iad never done us tlie least ha™, of a goo d 
gov criTin cfit. ITnd to place tiiem , a gainst their will, under an ev e- 
crnbly bad one. Naj, even this is not nlL England now'^e- 
scchdcd far below tli^lerereCcrTdf those~^tty German pnnees 
who, about the same time, sold us troops to fight the Americans 
The hussar-mongers ol Hesse and Anspach had at least the'nssur- 
iincc tliat the expeditions on which their soldiers were to be 
employed would be conducted m conformity mtli the humane 
lules of civilised warfare "Was the Rolnlla war likeij to he so 


conducted ^ Did the Gov emor stipulate that it should be so con- 
ducted’ He well knew what Indian warfare was He we 
knew that the power which he covenanted to put into • ujn 
Dow lab’s hands would, in all probabihty, be atrociously a use , 
and he required no guarantee, no promise that it should not e so 
abused. He did not even reserve to himself the nghto wi 
drawing lus aid m case of abuse, however gross Wear^ mo. 
aslmmed to notice Major Scott’s pica, 

TiT letting out English troops 
tbe Kobilla^wcrejgt_oLIia^ ^ 

Gentry, What were the En ghsh themselves 
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to proclnim a crusade for the expuls ion-o£-n ll intruders fiom the 
(Ent ries wa tered by tli e Ganges ? Did it he in their mouths to 
contend that a foreign settler who establishes an empire in India 
IS a copjif lupinum * What would they have said if any other 
power had, on such a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, a ith- 
out the slightest provocation ^ Such a defence a ns a anting to 
make the infamy of the transaction complete. The atrocity ot th e 
cri me, and the hynocrisy of the apologv. are worthy of each oth er 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army consisted 
ams sent under Colonel Champion to join Suiah Dowlah’s forces 
Tlie EohiUns expostulated, entreated, offered a large ransom, but 
in vain They then resolved to defend themseh es to the last A 
bloody battle was fought “ The enemy,” says Colonel Champion, 
“ gave proof of a good share of military knowledge , and it is im- 
possible to describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than 
they displayed ” The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the 
field. The English were left unsupported , but their fire and 
their charge were irresistible. It a as not, however, till the most 
distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at the head of 
their troops, that the lioluUa ranks ga\ e way Then the Nabob 
Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, and hastened to 
plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, whom they had never 
dared to look in the face The soldiers of the Company, trained 
in an exact discipline, kept unbroken order, v hile the tents v ere 
pillaged by these worthless alhes But many voices uere hcaid 
to exclaim, “TTe hate had aU the fightmg, and those rogues are 
to have all the profit ” 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys 
and cities of Eohilcund The whole country was in a blaze. More 
than a hundred thousand people fled from their homes to pestilen- 
tial jungles, prefeinng famine, and fever, and the haunts of tigers, 
to tlie tyranny of him, t o u horn an English and a Christian goiexn- 
mentjia d. for shameful lucre, sold their substance, and their 
blood, and the honour of their mves and daughters Colonel 
Champion remonstrated with the Nabob Vr^ier, and sent strong 
representations to Fort WiUinm, but the Governor had made no 
conditions ns to the mode in which the war was to be (gimed on. 
He had troubled himself about nothing but his forty lacs , and, 
tliough he might disapproie of Sujah Dowlnh’s wanton bar- 
barity, he did not think hirasell entitled to interfere, except by 
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oficnn^ advzco Thzs delicacy excites tlie admiration of the 
bio^rnplier. » hlr Hastings " be says, “ could not himself dictate 
to tlie Nabob, nor permit the commander of the Company’s troops 
to dictate hoiv the war was to be earned on ” No, to be sure 
hlr Hastings had only to put down by main force the brave 
struggles of innocent men fighting for their hberty Their mili- 
tni; resistance crushed, his duties ended, and he had then only 
to fold Ins arms and look on, while their villages were burned, 
their children butchered, and their women violated Will Mr 
Glcig seriously maintain this opinion ? I s any rule more plain 
than this, that whoever v oluntarily gives to another Tiresistible 
p du cr~5i’cr Jiumnn bcingsm bound to t a^ order th at such power 
sTiall n ot be barb arously abused ^ But we beg pardon of ouFreaders 
foi nrguing a point so clear 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. The 
war ceased The finest population in India was subjected to a 
greedy, cowardly, cruel tyrant Commerce and agnculture Ian- , 
guished The nch province which had tempted the cupidity of 
Sujah Dowlah became the most miserable part even of his miser- 
able dominions Yet is the injured nation not extinct At long 
intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth , and even 
at this day, vabur, nnd self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare 
among Asiatics, and n bitter remembrance of the great enme of 
England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this day they 
are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel, and it was 
very recently remarked, by one who bad enj'oyed great oppor- 
tunities of observation, that the only natives of India to whom t e 
w’ord “gentleman ” can with perfect propnety be apphed, are to 


be found among tbe lioliillas 

Whatever we may think of the morahty of Hastings, it cannot 
be denied tlint the financial results of his policy did honour to w 
talents. In less than two years after he assumed the govemmen , 
lie bad, without imposing any additional burdens on the peop e 
subject to bis authority, added about four hundred and fi ty t ou 
sand pounds to the annual income of the Company , bem ^ 
curing about a million in ready money He hod also r eve 
finances of Bengal fiom military expenditure, 
a quarter of a million a year, and had throira tha c g 
Nabob of Oude. There can be no doubt that this w 
winch, if It bad been obtained by honest means, w 
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titled him to the warmest gratitude of his country, and which, by 
•nhate\er means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration 

In the mean time. Parliament had been engaged in long and 
grave discussions on Asiatic affairs The ministiy of Lord North, 
in the session of 1773, introduced a measure which made a con- 
siderable change in the constitution of the Indian government 
This law, known by the name of the Ilegulating_A-ctr provided 
that the presidency of B engal should exercise a control over the 
othei possessions of the Company, that the chief of that presi- 
dency should be styled G ni crnor- General- that he should be 
assisted by four Councillors , and that a supreme ennit of p idicn- 
turc, consisting of a chief justice and three inferior judges, should 
be established at Calcutta This court was made independent of 
the Go\ ernor-General and Council, and v ns intrusted with a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of 
undefined extent 

The Governor-General and Councillors were named in the act, 
and were to hold their situations for fi \ e years Hastings was to 
be the first Governor-General One of the four new' Councillors, 
Mr Eanvell, an espenenced servant of the Company, was then in 
India. Tlie other three, General Clavering, Mr Monson, and 
Mr Francis, w ere sent out from England 

The ablest of the new' Councillors was, beyond all doubt, Philip 
Francis His acknowdedged compositions prove that he possessed 
considerable eloquence and information Several years passed in 
the public offices had formed him to habits of business His 
enemies have never denied that he had a fearless and manly 
spirit, and his friends, we are afraid, must acknowledge that his 
estimate of himself was extravagantlj high, that his temper was 
irritable, that his deportment was often rude and petulant, and 
that his hatred was of intense bitterness and long duration 

It IS scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without 
adverting for a moment to the question which his name at once 
suggests to every mind Was he the author o f the Letters of 
Junius ^ Our own firm belief is tliat he w^ The evidence is, 
we think, such ns would support a verdict in a civil, iny, in a 
criminal proceeding The handwriting of Junius is the very 
peculiar handwTating of Francis, slightly disguised As to the 
position, pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the follow! - the 
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most importnnt facts which can be considered as clearly proved : 
lirst, that he was acquainted with the technical forms of the secre- 
tary of status office , secondlj, that he nas inhmntely acquainted 
tilth (ho business of the wai office, thirdly, that he, during the 
ycni 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and took 
notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham , 
fbuitlily, that he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. Chnmier 
to tiic place of deputy secretary-at-war , fifthly, that he was bound 
by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland Now, Francis 
passed some years in the secretary of state’s office. He was sub- 
sequently chief clerk of the war-office He repeatedly mentioned 
that he liad himself, in 1770, heaid speeches of Lord Chatham, 
and some of these speeches were actually pnnted from his notes 
He resigned his clerkship at the war-office from resentment at the 
appointment of hlr. Chnmier It was by Lord Holland that ho 
was fust introduced into the public service. Now, here are five 
inniks, all of which ought to be found in Junius. They are all 
five found m Francis. We do not believe that more than tivo of 
them can be found in any other person wbate\er If this argu- 
' ment docs not settle the question, theie is an end of aU reasoning 
on circumstantial evidence 


The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way The 
style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of Junius, nor 
arc 1 VO disposed to admit, what is generally taken for granted, that 
the acknowledged compositions of Francis are very decidedly in- 
ferior to the anonymous letters The argument from wferwnty, 
at all events, is one which may be urged with at least equal force 
against every claimant that has ever been mentioned, with the 
single exception of Burke , and it would be a waste of time to 
pi o\ c that Burke w as not J unius And what conclusion, after 
nil, can be diawn from mere inferiority? Every nnter must 
produce his best work , and the interval between his^ best wor 
and his second best ivork may be very wide indeed Nobo y wi 
say that the best letters of Junius are more decidedly supenor o 
the acknowledged works of Francis than three or four o r 
neille’s tragedies to the rest, than fhree or four of Ben donson 
comedies to the rest, than the Pilgrim’s Progress to the other 
works of Bunyan, than Don Quixote to the other 
Cervantes. Nay, it is certain that Junius, whoever 7 

been, was a most unequal writer. To go no further than 
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letter'' wlncli beir the si"mtine of tTuniiis , tlic letter to the king, 
nnil tlic letter's to Horne Tookc, lime little in eonimon, except the 
n'spentt , nnd n'speritt ^\ns: nn ingrciheiit seldom ttinting either in 
the tinting's or in the spceehc-' of I'rincH 

Indeed one ot tlie strongest re'i«on'> foi hclieiing that Franci': 
MI'S .Ilium'S IS the luoril rcscmhlmei between the two nun It is 
not difiiciilt from tlie letters which, tinder tnnoiis signitures, sic 
kiioi-ii to Into bi'cn written b) .Itiniiio nnd fiom his deshiigswith 
IVoodfdl mill otliers, to form n tolcmbl^ concct notion of his 
chnmctir lie wn< elenrh n ninn not destitute of lesl pntiiotism 
ind nnenmimitt. ti ninn whose tins were not of n sordid kind 
Hut he niu^t iiImi hmc been ii mm in the liighest degree nrrosniit 
nnd insokiit. n nmn ]iroiie to innhtoleiice, nnd prone to the erioi 
of niistnking Ins mnleiolence for jnibhc Mitiic “ Doest thou well 
to be mgrv •'*' w ns tlic (jus'stion I'-ked in old time ol tlic Hebrew' 
projdiet And he m-wt red, “ 1 do well ” This w ns c\ idcntU the 
teinjier of .luniiis , mid to this emsc we nltnbiite the emgc 
crudti which disgrnccs sciernl of his letters Ko nnn is so 
incrcih'". ns he who, vnder u strong self-delusion, confounds his 
lutijialhies with his duties It inn be added tlmt .Tiiniiis, thougli 
nlhcd with the dciiioonitic jnrtj In common ciiinitics, wns the 
ier\ opposite of a deinocritic politician IVhile attacking in- 
diiidiiils witli a ferocit) wlncli pcrpetimll} Molitid nil the laws 
of literar} warfirc, he ugarded the most defectne parts of old 
iiistituiions with i respeet nnioimting to jicdantra, pleulcil the 
cjiii'e of Old Siriiiii with fcrioiii, and contcmptiioiisl} told the 
capitalists of Manchester and lunds that, if thca -v iiitcd \otcb, 
ilie\ might bii} land and become freeholders of Lniicasliirc and 
Yorl.slnre All tin-, we belieie might stand, with scarccli any 
change, for a character of Philip Francis 

It IS not Ftrangi that the great nnoiijiiious wider should hmo 
belli willing at that time to lemc the eountry which had been "o 
l>owciftilh stirred b) his eloquence Fierj thing had gone ag iinst 
him That p irti which he clearly prefeutd to eicry other, the 
paitj of Georec Grtmille, had been scattered by the ikatli of its 
thief, nnd Lord Sullolk had led the gi eater part of it over to the 
ministeiiil benches J'he Icniunt produced by the Middlesex 
ekctioii had g'Hie down Eaerj lactioii must hai c been alike an 
object of aicrsion to .Tiiniiis His opiiiioiis on domestic afluib 
separated him fiom the ministry , hia opinions on colonial alhnrs 
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from tlie opposition. Under such circumstances, he had thrown 
down Ins pen in misanthropical despair His farewell letter to 
■Woodfall bears date tlie nineteenth of Januaiy 1773 , In that letter 
lie declared that he must be an idiot to wnte agam , that he had 
meant well hy the cause and the pubhc , that both were given up , 
that there were not ten men who would act steadily together on 
any question “But it is all alike,” he added, “vile and con- 
temptible You have never flinched that I know of, and I shall 
nlw ays i cjoicc to hear of your prosperity.” These were the last 
words of Junius In a year from that time, Phibp Francis was on 
his 1 o) age to Beng.al 

AVith the three new Councillors came out the judges of the 
Siipicme Court The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey He 
was an old acquaintance of Hastings , and it is probable that the 
Goi crnor-Gencral, il he had searched through all the inns of 
court, could not have found an equally serviceable 'tool But the 
inembors of Council were by no means in an obsequious mood 
Hastings gieatly disliked the new form of government, and had 
no very high opinion of his coadjutors. They had heard of this, 
and w ere disposed to be suspicious and pnnctihous When men 
me in such a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to give occasion 
for dispute The members of Council expected a salute of twenty- 
one guns from the batteries of Fort William Hastmgs allowed 
them only seventeen They landed in ill-bumour The first 
civnlities were exchanged wnth cold reserve On the morrow 
commenced that long quarrel which, after distracting British 
Indi.i, was renewed in England, and in which all the most eminent 
statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one or the 


other side 

Hastings was supported by Borwell They had not always been 
friends But the arrival of the new members of Council from 
England naturally had the effect of uniting the old servants of the 
Company Clavenng, Monson, and Francis formed the majority 
They instantly wiested the government out of the hands o 
Hastings, condemned, certainly not without justice, his late 
dealings with the Nabob Vizier, recalled the English agent from 
Oude, and sent thither a creature of their own, 'ordere t e 
brigade which had conquered the unhappy Kohillas to ^ 

the Company’s territories, and instituted a severe inquiry m o 
conduct of the wai. Next, in spite of the Governor. Generals 
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remonstrances, llic} proceeded to exercise, in tlio most indiscreet 
mnnner, their new nutlioritj o\er the siibordiiintc presidencies, 
threw all the ntTiirs of Bombay into confusion, and interfered, 
witli an incrLdiblc union of richness and fecblenc's, in tlic intestine 
di'^putcs of the JIahratta go\crnnicnf At the same time, they 
fell on tlie internal ndministration of Bengal, and attacked tiie 
whole fi^cil and iiidici il F3stem, a system which was iindoubtcdl} 
dcftctue, but which it was aer} improbable that gentlemen fresh 
trom Bngland would be compi tint to amend The cflcct of their 
reforms was that all protection to hie and propert) w'as withdrawal, 
and that g ities of robhers phindored and slaughtered w itli impunity 
in the atr) suburbs of Calcutta Hastings continued to li\c in 
the Govcrnmcnl-hotise, and to draw the salary of Go\crnor- 
Geiicril He coiittnued e\cn to take the lead at the council- 
board in the transaction of ordinar} business , for his opponents 
could not hut feel that he knew much of which the}’ were ignorant, 
and that he deci<lcd. both surel} and spccdilj, man} questions 
which to them would hu\o been hopelesslj puzrhng But the. 
higher powers of government and the most valuable patronage 
h id been t ikcn from him 

'llic natives soon found this out. They considered him as a 
fallen m in , and they acted iftcr their kind Some of our readers 
niaj Iiavc sem, in India, a eloiid of crows pecking a sick viiltun 
to d< ath, no bid tjpc of what happens in that countr}, ns olteii 
is fortune deserts one who has been great and dreaded In an 
instant, ill tlic sycojilmnts who had Intel} been re id} to he for 
him, to forge lor him, to pamh r for him, to jioison for him, li itten 
to purchase the favour of Ins victorious oneinics by accusing him 
An Indian gov ernmenl has only to let it he understood that it 
wishes a particular man to be ruined , and, in tw cut} -four hours, 
it will be luriiished with grave charges, supported b} depositions 
bO full and circunistanti il that iiii} ja ison unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacit} would regard tlieni as decisive It is well if the sig- 
nature ot tiic destined V letmi is not counterfeited at the foot of 
some illegal comp let, and if bomc treasonable paper is not slipped 
into a liidiiig-place in Ins house Hastings was now rcgaided ns 
hel])lcss Tlic jiower to innkc or mar the fortune of every man 
in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of the new 
Couneillors Iimiicdiately eharges agniiist the Governor-General 
bcgi’i to pour 111 Tliey were eagerly vveleoincd by the ranjoril}, 
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who, to do them justice, nere men of too much liononr knowingly 
to countenance talse accusations, buf A\ho were not snlBciendy 
acquainted with the East to he aware that, in that part of the 
world, a very little encouragement from power wnU call forth, m a 
week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than lYest- 
xninster Hall sees in a century 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a janctnre, 
Hnneomar had remained quiet That bad man was stimulated at 
once by malignity, by avance, and by ambition Kow was the 
time to be aienged on Ins old enemy, to wreak a grudge of 
seventeen 3 cars, to establish himself in the favour of the majority 
of the Council, to become the greatest native in Bengal From 
the time of the amval of the new Councillors, he had paid the 
most marked court to them, and had in consequence been exdnded, 
with all indignity, from the Government-house. He now put into 


the hands of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing 
several charges of the most senous description By this doemnent 
• Hastings was acensed of putting offices up to sale, and of receinng 
bnbes for suffering offenders to escape In particular, it was 
alleged tliat IMahoramed Beza Khan had been dismissed mth 
impunitj', in consideration of a great sum paid to the Glovemor- 
Gcncral 


Francis rend the paper' in Council A violent altercation fol- 
lowed Hastings complained in bitter terras of the way in which 
he was treated, spoke with contempt of Huncoroar and of Jinnco- 
ranr’s accusation, and denied the right of the Council to sit in 
judgment on the Governor At the next meeting of the Board, 
anothci communication from Kuncomar was produced He re- 
quested that lie might be permitted to attend the Council, and t at 
he might be heard in support of lbs assertions Another tempca- 
tiious debate took place The Governor-General raaintame t < t 
the council-i oom w ns not a proper place for such an investigation , 
that from persons wdio w ere heated by daily conflict with 11m e 
could not expect the fairness of judges , and that he co no , 
w ithout betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be con ron e 
with such a man as Huncomnr The majonty, however, reso vci 
to go into the charges Hustings rose, declared 
end, and left the room, folloived by Barwell m tlie 

kept their seats, voted themselves a council, put ° . 

chair, and ordered Kuncoraar to he called in iSuncom 
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safe to drive to despair a man of soch resonrees and of such deter- 
mination as Hastings Huncomar, with all his acuteness, did not 
understand the nature of the institutions under which he lived 
He saw that he bad with him the majontyoftbe body which made 
treaties, gave places, raised taxes. The separation between poh- 
tical and judicial functions was a thing of which he had no con- 
ception It had probably never occurred to him that there was in 
Bengal an authority perfectly independent of the Council, an au- 
thority which could protect one whom the Council wished to 
destroy, and send to the gibbet one whom the Council wished to 
protect. Yet such was the fact The Supreme Court was, within 
tile sphere of its own duties, altogether independent of the Govem- 
ment. Hastings, witii his usual sagacity, had seen how much 
advantage ho might derive fi om possessing himself of this strong- 
hold , and he had acted accordingly The J edges, especially the 

Chief Justice, were hostile to the majority of tlie Council The 
time had now come for putting this formidable machinery into 
action 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nun- 
comar bad been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, and 
throw n into the common gaol The enme imputed to him was 
that six years before he bad forged a bond. The ostensible pro- 
secutor was a native But it was then, and still is, the opinion of 
everybody, idiots and biographers excepted, that Hastings was 
the real mover in the business 


Tlie rage of the majonty rose to the highest point They pro- 
tested against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent 
several urgent messages to the Judges, demandmg that Nuncomai 
should be admitted to bad The Judges returned haughty an 
lesolute answers All that the Council could do was to eap 
honours and emoluments on the family of Nuncomar, an t la 
they did In the mean time the assizes commenced , a true i 
wms found , and Nuncomar was brought before Sir Elijah mp^ 
and a jury composed of Enghsbmen A great quandty o con 
tradictory sweonng, and the necessity of having every wor 
the evidence interpreted, protracted the tnal to a 
length At last a verdict of guilty was returned, an e 
Jimtico pronounced sentence of death on the pnsoner 

, Th.l ImpT «"8M <» f “ r«E- 

fectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was not dlegal, is i 
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tion r>iit It I- rortTiii tliiit wlntf'xcr inn\ Im\c liocn, ncconliii" to 
t''( Imicnl rule- <if < i>ii‘-tn» lion, tlio ofiiTtof tin ptntiitc iincL r winch 
ih I rnl took plncc, jt wn*: innct 1111)11-1 to Inn': n Hindoo for former}, 
'i In 1 iw w lin li undo ror"cr\ mini'll in 1 nplntid w n<: jin'^cr d w itliont 
tin ftmlli -t nnimcc to tin ftnlc of foch t^ in liidn It wn"! iin- 
knnw II to tin' n iim = ol Indn It lind in \ or bn n pul in i \tciition 
0111011" tin m Cl rl nnl) not for wniit of di Iinqn(.nl“ It wn^ in tin 

In.'ln -t di pne ‘•liorkin" to nil tin ir notions wtri not nc- 

cu-.o'in d to tin di-tini Inin whnli ninn\ cirriiins|nnrc«, puiiliar to 
our own Ftnt' of i-orn t\ , linM' Ud 11“ to in d n between furperj nnd 
olln r 1 ind- of < In iliiv I'*' connt<'rfi itni" of n fml v •]•;, m tlicir 
C'tiniilion n < nniinoii net of n.iinllin", nor hid it c\tr cros-od 
iln ir mind- lint it wn to bn piini-ln d n- -ninrol) os pnin^-robben 
(>r n--T--unium A jii-l ludpn would, bniond all doubt hn\c re- 
r\ * (1 tip fT**! for the < on-nh mtion of tin fo\ crcipn But Impel 
i.ould not In nr of nn rr\ or did i\ 

lin I \ritc‘uii lit union” all classes wn- print I''rineis nnd 
I niiin-'- f( w I npli-h ndinreiil- di -erihed the Ctoirninr-Oiiieral 
nnd tin Clin f dii-liei a- tin wor-t of niiirdi rer- Clnienii”, it 
wn- - ml Fwore tint, inn at tin foot of the pnllows, Ntincomnr 
-liould bn rc-eind 'Iln bulk of the Ihiropi nn FOiieli, though 
nironph ntliehid to the Ho\ornor-C»i neral, could not but feel 
<otupi'-ion for a ninn who with all In- rnine-, hnd so long filled 
Ml 1 irpi a -)ine in tin ir M'.'hl, who hnd been pn it nnd powerful 
bi fore the Itriti-h ( iiipiri in Indn bepnn to e\i-t, nnd to whom, in 
tin old timi- poll rnor- and membi r- of council, tlnn mere loni- 
inereial f letor-, had jinid court for protection Tin fi elinp of the 
Hindoo- \. as infinitrli hironpir 'Jin) w ere, indei d, not a i)eo|)h 
to strike one blow for tin ir coiiiilri Ulan But hi- sditinre idled 
tin in with sorrow i ml di-ai ii '1 ried ei eii b) their low stniidnrd 
of immditi, he wn- a bid iiinn But, bad a- lie was, he was the 
hi id ol their rate and rtlipioii, a Bnliinin of the Brahmins He 
hnd inherited the pun -I and liiphesl enste He Ind ])rncti-ed 
with the prentest punetiialiti all tlio=e ceremonies to which the 
nipir-titious Bengaleis asciibe fur more importance than to the 
corn et discharge of the Foeinl duties 'J'lic) felt, therefore, ns a 
del out Catholic in the dark ages would Iiaie felt, at seeing a 
prelate of the highest dignil) sent to the gallows b) a secular 
tribunal According to their old national laws, a Brahmin could 
not be put to death for an) crime wliateier And the crime foi 
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■\vluch Nuncomar was about to die was regarded by them in mncli 
tbp sameliglitm \vbicbthe selling of an unsound horse, for a sound 
price, IS regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen infh exultation the 
fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise by means 
of the rum of Mahommed Reza Khan The JIahommedan histonan 
of those tunes takes delight in aggravating the charge. He assures 
us tliat in Nuncomar s house a casket was found containing coun- 
terfeits of the seals of all the richest men of the province T7e 
ha\c never fallen in with any other authonty for this story, which 
in itself IS by no means improbable. 

The day drew near Vend Nuncomar prepared himself to die with 
that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so effeminately hmid 
in personal conflict, often encounters calamities for which there is 
no remedy The shcritF, with the humanity which is seldom 
wanting in an English gentleman, visited the pnsoner on the eve 
of the execution, and assured him that no indulgence, consistent 
with the law, should be refused to him Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitude with great politeness and unaltered composure. Not a 
muscle of his face moved Not a sigh broke from him. He put 
his linger to bis forehead, and calmly said that fate would have 
its way, and that there was no resisting the pleasure of God. He 
sent Ins compliments to Francis, Clavenng, and Monson, and 
charged them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to h^me 
the head of the Brahmins of Bengal The sheriff withdrew, greatly 
agitated by what bad passed, and Nuncomar sat composedly down 
to write notes and examine accounts 


The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an immense 
concourse assembled round the place where the gallows had been 
set up. Gnef and horror were on every face , yet to the last the 
multitude could hardly believe that the English really purpose to 
take the life of the great Brahmin. At length the mournful pro- 
cession came throiigli the crowd Nuncomar sat up 
quin, and looked round him with unaltered serenity He a jus 
parted from those who were most nearly connected witi im 
Their cnes and contoi tions had appalled the European minis era 
of justice, hut bad not produced the smallest ^ 

stoicism of the pnsoner. The only anxiety whic ® ^ 

was that men of his own priestly caste might be ^ ^ 

take charge of his corpse He again desired to be remembered 
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Ills fiioiids in the Council, mounted the scnflold nith firmness, and 
pnve the signal to the executioner The moment that the drop 
tell, a howl of sorrow and despair rose from the innumerable 
spectatois Hundreds turned away tlicvr faces fiora the polluting 
sight, fled with loud Mailings towards the Hoogley, and plunged 
into its holy w aters, as if to purify themselves from the guilt of 
hai ing looked on such a crime Tlicse feelings w ere not confined 
to Calcutta The whole province was greatly excited, and the 
population of Dacca, in particular, gave stiong signs of grief and 
dismay 

Of Impc}’s conduct it is impossible to speak too severely "We 
have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in refusing 
to respite Nuncomar No rational man can doubt that he took 
this course in order to gratify the Governor-General If we had 
ev er had any doubts on that point, they v\ ould have been dispelled 
by a letter which Mr Gleig has published Hastings, thiee or 
four jears later, dcsciibed Impey ns the man “to whose support 
he was at one time indebted foi the safety of his foitune, honour, 
and reputation” These strong words can refer only to the ease 
of Nuncomar, and they must mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar 
in order to support Hastings. It is, therefore, our deliberate 
opinion that Impey, sitting ns a judge, put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose 

But w e look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different 
light He was struggling for fortune, honour, hberty, all that 
makes life v aluable He was beset by rancorous and unprincipled 
enemies Fiom his colleagues ho could expect no justice He 
cannot bo blamed for wishing to crush his accusers He was 
indeed bound to use only legitimate means for that end But it 
was not strange that ho should have thought any means legitimate 
which were pronounced legitimate by the sages of the law, by 
men whose peculiar duty it was to deal justlj between adversaries, 
and w hose education might be supposed to have peculiarly qualified 
them for the discharge of that duty Nobody demands from a 
party the unbending equity of a judge The reason that judges 
are appointed is, that even a good man cannot be trusted to decide 
a cause in which he is lumself concerned Not a day passes on 
winch an honest prosecutor does not ask for what none but a 
dishonest tribunal would grant It is too much to expect that 
any man, when his dearest intciests are at stake, and his strongest 
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Ilf Ili'tinp-, in 1 iiunonl} tlnn tint of I’mncis in i nniontj, and 
tint lio ivlio n n *^0 Miitiiroin n to join in running down tlie 
Go\(.rmir-(J' III nl iniglit ilnnu, in llic jilirnsc of the Lnsttni 
jioi’t, to limi :i tigi r while ht iting tlic jungle for n deer 'J he 
MULi" of V thmi^md inforincrs wire ‘wIliicliI in tin iintnnt rioin 
tint tiuip, wlntcMT (hflicnliio'i IIn«iines might In\e to encounter, 
he w 1' luMr imik'-tid I13 wci. imlioiib Irom iiutnci of Indn 

It 1-. i n nnri able eirciinistniue tint one of tlic letters of 
lli'inu' to Dr .lohinon In, irs dito n \erj tew hours after the 
deitli lit isnmouiir hile tlie w hob ci itleini nt was in coninio- 
tion, whili a mighty null iniunt jmi ‘Uliood wore weeping omi 
the nullin'' of their thiif, the coiuimror in tint deadl) grapple 
'it down, witli char K i< miic n‘ll'pii''='‘'^ion, to write about the 
’lour to the llebrnU', .liine"‘ IVr'nn (Iriimnnr, and the Instore, 
tr liition', art'-, and 11 ilurtl proihietioiis of Indi i 

In till mein tune, intilligonce ot the Kohillawar, and of the 
tirti di'puti*' bitwein Iln'ttiigi and Ins colic igui„s, Ind reached 
Ixindon 'Ihe Directors twib purl with the iiiijv.rn%, and sent out 
a letti r Itlipil with 'iterc retie ettous on the coiuhiet of Ilnstingi 
Till) coiidennied, ui strong but just teriii«, the iiinjiiitj ot under- 
taking otliii'ne t irs niereW for tin «nke of pu iiniiir\ nd\nntigo 
Hut tlic} utterh for-iot tbit, if lliusini'is imd b\ illicit means 
iibUiintd picniiiuj id\aiilngis, be Imd done so, not for Ins own 
b( netit, but in order to meet their demands To enjoin lioncstj, 
iiid to iiisi't on liuing wliil eonbl not be lionesth got, w is 
til'll till rou'tniit prictiee ot tlic Complin As l-ulj Mnebeth 
Ilf 111 r bush mil, the) '‘would not play filsc, nid jet would 
wionirh win ' 

'Ihe lb gill itiii'a Act, In whuh Ilisimgs Imd hcen appointed 
Got triior-( I e nerd for Inc je ir', empowered the Crow 11 to remote 
him on an mdrcss from the Compiuj Ixird North was de'irous 
to proeure hueli an nddiess The three members of Council who 
had been sent out tiom England were men oi Ins own choice 
Geiieril CInermg, in pirtieulir, was supported bj a laigc parlin- 
menliirj eoiinoMon, biieli as no cabinet could be inclined to 
ili-oblige 1 lie w isli of the minister w 113 to displace Hastings, and 
to put Chnermg at the luiulol the goternment In the Com t 
of Directors ]iirties were \cry nearlj balanced Eletcn aoted 
igaintt Ilasimgs, (on lor him 'liie Court ot Proprietors was 
then eoinened The great bile-room presented a singular ap- 
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pearance. Letters had been sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
exhorting all the supporters of government who held India stock 
to be in attendance Lord Sandwich marshalled the fnends of the 
administration with his usual dextenty and alertness Fifty 
peers and pnvy councillors, seldom seen so far eastward, w'erc 
counted in the crowd The debate lasted till midnight. The 
opponents of Hastings had a small supenonty on the dinsidn , but 
a ballot was demanded , and tlic result was that the GoVemor- 
General tnumphed by a majority of above a hundred votes oier 
the combined efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. The minis- 
ters were greatly exasperated by this defeat Even Lord North 
lost his temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, and threatened 
to convoke parliament before Christmas, and to bung m a bill 
for dcpnving the Company of all political power, and for restrict- 
ing it to its old business of trading in silks and teas 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had zealously 
Buppoited the cause of Hastings, now thought that his employer 
was in imminent danger of being turned out, branded with parha- 
*■' mentary censure, perhaps prosecuted. The opinion of the crown 
lawyers had already been taken respecting some parts of the 
Governor-General’s conduct It seemed to he high time to think 
of secunng an honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, 
Macleane thought himself justified in producing the resignation 
with which he had been intrusted The instrument was not in 


very accurate form , but the Directors w ere too eager to be scru- 
pulous. They accepted the resignation, fixed on hir WheJer, one 
of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that 
General Clavenng, as senior member of Council, should exercise 
the functions of Governoi.,General till Mr Wheler should arrive 
But, while these things w ere passing in England, a great change 
had taken place in Bengal Monson was no more. 
members of the government were left Clavenng and Francis 
were on one side, Barwell and the Governor- General on the ot er, 
and the Governor-General had the casting vote Hastings, w lO 
had been during two years destitute of all power aud patronage, 
became at once absolute. He instantly proceeded to reta ® 
his adversaries Their measures were leversed their cr 
were displaced. A new valuation of the lands of 
purposes of taxation, was ordeicd and it was P™''' ® 
whole inquiry should be conducted by the Governor- 
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that all the letters relating to it should run in his name He began, 
at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and dominion, 
plans ivhich he lived to see reahsed, though not by himself His 
project was to form subsidiary alliances with the native princes, 
particularly witli those of Oude and Berm, and thus to make Britmn 
the paramount power in India While he w as meditating these 
great designs, arrived the intelligence that he had ceased to be 
Grovernor-Greneial, that his resignation had been accepted, that 
Wheler was coming out immediately, and that, tiU Wheler arrived, 
the chair was to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings stdl been in a minority, he would probably have 
retired without a struggle , but he was now the real master ot 
British India, and he was not disposed to quit his high place He 
asserted that ho had never given any instructions which could 
warrant the steps taken at home What his instructions had been, 
he owned he had iorgotten If he had kept a copy of them he 
had mislaid it But he was certain that he had repeatedly de- 
clared to the Directors that he would not resign He could not 
see how the court, possessed of that declaration fiom himself, could 
receive his resignation from the doubtful hands of an agent If 
the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings winch were 
founded on that resignation wcie nuU, and Hastmgs was still 
Governor- General 

He afterwards afiirmed that, though his agents had not acted in 
conformity with his instructions, he would nevertheless have held 
himself bound by their acts, it Clavering had not attempted to 
seize the supreme power by violence. Whether this assertion were 
or were not true, it cannot be doubted that the imprudence of 
Clavering gaie Hastings an advantage. The General sent for the 
keys of the fort and of the treasury, took possession of the records, 
and held a council at which Francis attended. Hastings took the 
chair in another apartment, and BarweU sat with him. Each of 
the two parties had a plausible show of right There was no 
authority entitled to their obedience within fifteen thousand miles 
It seemed that there remained no way of settling the dispute except 
an appeal to arms , and from such an appeal Hastings, confident of 
his influence over his countrymen in India, was not inclined to 
shrink He directed the officers of the garrison at Fort Wdham and 
of all the neighbouring stations to obey no orders but his At the 
same time, with admirable judgment, he offered to submit the case 
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to the Supreme Court, and to abide bj its decision By mabni^ 
this proposition he risked nothing, yet it was a proposition which 
Ins opponents could hardly reject Nobody could be treated as a 
criminal for obeying what the judges should solemnly pronounce 
to be the lawful government The boldest man would shrink 
from taking arms in defence of what the judges should pronounce 
to be usurpation Clavenng and Francis, aftex some delay, un- 
uillinglj consented to abide by the award of the court The 
court pronounced that the resignation was invahd, and that there- 
fore Hastings was stiU Got ernor-General under the Eegolating 
Act , and the defeated members of the Council, finding that the 
sense of the n hole settlement u as agamst them, acquiesced m the 
decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a smt ishich had 
lasted seieral yeais, the Franconian courts had decreed a divorce 
between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrymg 
with him the means of buying an estate m Saxony The lady 
became Sirs Hiistings The event u as celebratea great festi- 
vities , and all the most conspicuous persons at Calcutta, without 
distinction of parties, were invited to the Government-house. 
Clavenng, as the Mahommedan chronicler tells the story, was 
sick m mind and bodj, and excused himself from joining the 
splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, as it should seem, 
success m ambition and in love had put into high good-humour, 
would take no denial He n ent himself to the General’s house, 
and at length brought his vanquished nval m tnumph to the gay 
circle which surrounded the bnde The exertion was too much 
tor a frame broken by mortification as well as by disease Cla- 


1 ering died a few days later. 

Wheler, w ho came out expecting to be Governor-General, an 
was forced to content himself with a seat at the council-boar , 
generally voted with Francis But the Governor-General, wit i 
Barwell’s help and his oivn casting vote, iias still the master 
Some change took place at this time m the feeling both o. t e 
Court of Directors and of the Mimsters of the Cronn 
designs against Hastings were dropped; and, when 
term of five years expired, he was quietly reappomte 
truth is, that the fearful dangers to n hich the public ^ 

everv quarter were now exposed, made both Lord x or a 
Company unwilhng to part with a Governor whose e 
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penence and resolution, enmity itself Tvas compelled to acknow- 
ledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable That great and victorious 
empire, on the throne of which George the Third had taken his 
seat eighteen years before, with brighter hopes than had attended 
the accession of any of the long lino of Engbsh sovereigns, had, 
by the most senseless misgoveinment, been brought to the verge 
of ruin In America millions of Englishmen were at war nith 
the country from which their blood, their language, their re- 
ligion, and their institutions were derived, and to which, but a 
short time before, they had been as strongly attached as the in- 
habitants of Norfolk and Leicestershire The great powers of 
Europe, humbled to the dust by the vigour and genius which had 
guided the councils of George the Second, now rejoiced in the 
prospect of a signal revenge The time was approaching when 
our island, while struggling to keep down the United States of 
America, and pressed nith a still nearer danger by the too just 
discontents of Ireland, was to be assailed by France, Spam, and 
Holland, and to be threatened by the armed neutrahty of the 
Baltic, when even our maritime supremacy was to be in jeo- 
paidy , when hostile fleets were to command the Straits of Calpe 
and the Mexican Sea , when the British flag was to be scarcely 
able to protect the British Channel Great as were the faults of 
Hastings, it was happy for our country that at that conjuncture, 
the most ternble through which she has ever passed, he was the 
luler of her Indian domimons. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended The 
danger was that the European enemies of England might form an 
alliance with some native power, might furnish that power with 
troops, arms, and ammumtion, and might thus assail our posses- 
sions on the side of the land It was chiefly from the Mahrattas 
that Hastings anticipated danger The onginal seat of that 
singular people wms the wild range of hills which runs along the 
western coast of India In the reign of Aurungzebe the inha- 
bitants of those regions, led by the great Sevajee, began to de- 
scend on the possessions of then wealthier and less iiarhke neigh- 
bours The energy, ferocity, and cunning of the Mahiattas, soon 
made them the most conspicuous among the new powers which 
were generated by the corruption of the decaying monarchy At 
first they were only robbers They soon rose to the dignity of 
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conquerors Half the provinces of the empire ivere turned into 
l^Inhrntta pnncipahties Freebooters, sprung from loiv castes, and 
accustomed to menial employments, became mighty Enjabs Tlie 
Eonslas, at the head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast 
region of Berar The Guicowar, which is, being mterpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that d}Tiasty which still reigns in Guzerat 
The houses of Scindia and Hollar waxed great in Mali; a One 
adventurous captain made his nest on the impregnable rock of 
Gooti Another became the lord of the thousand villages which 
arc scattered among the green nce-fields of Tanjore 

That was the time, throughout India, of double government 
Tiie form and the power were every where separated. The 
IMussulman nabobs who had become sovereign princes, the Vizier 
in Oude, and the Kizam at Hyderabad, still called themselves the 
viceroys of the house of Tamerlane In the same manner the 
Jlahratla states, though really independent of each other, pre- 
tended to be members of one empire They all acknoivledged, b) 
words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir of Sevajee, a m 
faineant who chewed bang and toyed with dancing girls in a state 
prison at Sattara, and of his Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a 
great hereditary magistrate, who kept a court with kingly state at 


Poonah, and whose authority was obeyed in the spacious pronnees 
of Aurungabad and Bejapdor. 

Some months before war w as declared in Europe the govern- 
ment of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a French adven- 
tuier, who passed for a man of quality, bad amved at Poonah 
It w ns said that be had been received there with great distinction, 
tlint be had delivered to the Pesbwa letters and presents from 
Lewis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty, hostile to England, ha 


been concluded between France and the hlahrntfas 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first Won' e 
title of the Peshwa was not undisputed A portion of the a 
ratta nation was favourable to a pretender The vernor 
General determined to espouse this pretender’s interest, to move 
an army across the peninsula of India, and to form a c ose a an 
with the chief of the house of Bonsln, 
in power and dignity, was inferior to none of the Ma ™ ^ P 
The army bad marched, and the negotiations wit 
in progress, when a letter from the English consnl a a o 
tic news that war had been proda.med both ,n London and Fam 
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All the measures which the crisis required were adopted by Hast- 
ings without a moment’s delay The French factories in Bengal 
were seized^ Orders were sent to Madras that Pondiclierry should 
instantly be occupied. Near Calcutta, works were thrown up which 
were thought to render the approach of a hostile force impossible 
A maritime establishment was formed for the defence of the riv er 
Nine new battalions of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native 
utillery uas formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. 
Having made these arrangements, the Gnvernor-General with 
calm confidence pronounced his presidency secure from all attack, 
unless the Mahrattas should march against it m conjunction with 
the French 

Tlie c'vpedition which Hastings had sent westward was not so 
speedily or completely successful as most of his undertakings The 
commanding olhcer procrastinated The authorities at Bombay 
blundered. But the Governor-General persevered- A new com- 
mander repaired the errors of his predecessor Several bnlhant 
actions spread the military i enown of the Enghsh through regions 
where no European flag had ever been seen It is probable that, 
if a new and more formidable danger had not compelled Hastings 
to change his whole pohey, his plans respecting the Mahratta 
empire would have been carried into complete effect 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, as 
commander of the forces and member of the Council, one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre Coote hod, 
many years before, been conspicuous among the founders of the 
British empire in the East. At the council of war which preceded 
the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recommended, in opposition to 
the majority, that daring course which, after some hesitation, wms 
adopted, and which was crowned with such splendid success He 
subsequently commanded in the south of India against the brave 
and unfortunate Lally, gained the decisive battle of Wandewash 
over the French and their native alhes, took Pondicherry, and 
made the English power supreme in the Carnatic Since those 
great exploits near twenty jmars had elapsed Coote had no 
longer the bodily activity which he had shown in enrher days; 
nor was the vigour of his mind altogether unimpaired. He w as 
capricious and fretful, and required much coaxing to keep him in 
good-humour It must, we fear, be added that love of money 
had grown upon him, and tint he thought mo his allow- 
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ances, and less aboat lus duties, than might have been expected 
from so eminent a member of so noble a profession Still he was 
perhaps the ablest officer that was then to be found 'm the British 
array. Among tlie native soldiers his name was great and his in- 
tluence unrivalled Nor is he yet forgotten by them Now and 
then a white-bearded old sepoy may still be found, who loves to 
talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore It is but a short time since one 
of those aged men came to present a memorial to an English officer, 
who holds one of the highest employments in India A print of 
Coote hung in the room The veteran recognised at once that face 
and figure u Inch he had not seen for more than half a century, and, 
forgetting his salam to the living, baited, drew himself up, hfited 
Ins hand, and with solemn reverence paid his mihtary obeisance to 
the dead. 

Coote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with the 
Governor-General, was by no means inchned to join in systematic 
opposition, and on most questions concurred with Hastings, who 
did his best, by assiduous courtship, and by readily granting the 
most exorbitant allow’ances, to gratify the strongest passions of the 
old soldier 

It seemed hkely at this time that a general reconcihation would 
put an end to the quarrels which had, during some years, weakened 
and disgraced the government of Bengal The dangers of the 
empire might well induce men of patriotic feelmg, — and of patri- 
otic feehng neither Hastings nor Francis was destitate, — to forget 
private enmities, and to cooperate heartily for the general good, 
Coote had never heen concerned m faction "WTieJer was thoroughly 
tired of it Barwell had made an ample fortune, and, though he 
had promised that he would not leave Calcutta while his help wi^ 
needed in Conned, was most desirous to return to England, an 
exerted himself to promote an arrangement which would set him 

at liberty. , , r 

A compact was made, by which Francis agreed to desis rom 
opposition, and Hastings engaged that thefnends of Francis should 
be admitted to a fair share of the honours and emoluments o e 
service. During a few months after this treaty there was apparen 


harmony at the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary , for at is 
internal calamities, more formidable than war itself, menace 
<rnl The authors of the Regulating Act of 1773 had csf 
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t<\ci mtleppndrnt po\\(r'<, tlic ono judicnl, tlic other pnliticnl nnd, 
with n nn HcimHloiihlj common in 1 n^hfli itinn, 
Ind omittul to dcfini tlio limits of either 'J lie ludgc': took ndt nii- 
tnpe of till indi'=liiictnC'-‘=, nnd nttciiijited to drnw to thcmsiUeii 
fiijinme nuthorit), not onl\ within C’llcnttn, hot through the 
whoh of the "root territon riihiect to the IVesidenct of I'ort 
ilhnm 'lliere nn' fc n Jmgh'-hinin wlio mil not ndniit tlmt the 
1 ngh'-h low. in cpito of modern iiiijiroM meiit'-, i": ii' ithci ^o chei]) 
nor «o epecdi ns might hi \\i hid Still, it is n cti ni which Ins 
prownnjt nnioii" ii' In come jioint' it In* hn n fiishioncd to suit 
our fceltii!:' in olle r- it Ins pridiinlix fnslnoned oiir fi i hugs to 
suit Itself L\en to It' wor'l I mIs \\( in neeitstonud, nnd there- 
fore, thoiieh w( line coiti[ditin of tin m, the. do no* stnki ns with 
till horror nnd di'iii n winch would he priidiieed h\ n new giiex- 
anee of hninlhr rixentx In Iiidn the c i-e is widclj difiircnt 
I'nglii-h Hw, tmi«|dnnt<d to tint ronntrr, ln« all the xiees from 
which \ e ■nifi'er here; it Ins tin m nil in i far higher degree id 

If tni. nllii r \ iree rnmmri tl w ilti w hirh t he w or-t \ ici I from w liirh 
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dignify. Oaths were required in every stage of every suit; and 
llie feeling of a Quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that 
of a respectable native. That the apartments of a woman of qual- 
ity should be entered by strange men, or that her face should be 
seen by them, are, in the East, intolerable outrages, outrages which 
are more dreaded than death, and which can be expiated only by 
the shedding of blood. To these outrages the most distinguished 
families of Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, were now exposed. Ima- 
gine what the state of our own country would be, if a jurisprudence 
were on a sudden introduced among us, which should be to us 
what our jurisprudence was to our Asiatic subjects Imagine 
w'hnt the state of our country would be, if it were enacted that any 
man, by merely swearing that a debt was due to him, should ac- 
quire a right to insult the persons of men of the most hononrable 
and sacred callings and of women of the most shnnking dehcacy, 
to hoisewhip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to 
treat ladies in the way which called forth the blow of "Wat Tjler 
Something like this was the effect of the attempt which the Su- 
preme Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Company’s territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery , for 
even that which was endured was less horrible than that which 


was anticipated No man knew what was next to be expected 
from this strange tribunal It came from beyond the black water, 
as the people of India, with mysterious horror, call the sea. It 
consisted of judges not one of whom was famihar with the usages, 
of the millions over whom they claimed boundless authonfy Its 
records w’ere kept in unknown characters , its sentences were pr(^ 
nonneed in unknown sounds It had already collected round itse 
an army of the worst part of the native population, informers, an 
false witnesses, and common barrators, and agents of chicane, an 
above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ followers, compared with w om t e 
letainers of the worst English spunging-houses, mthe worst 
might be considered as upright and tender-hearted Many na ive-, 
highly considered among their countrymen, were seized, liume np 
to Calcutta, flung into the common goal, not for any enme even im 
puted, not for any debt that had been proved, bnt mere y as a p 
caution till their cause should come to tnal There were 
in which men of the most venerable dignity, persecute m 
cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame in t e gnp 
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Tile nlguizils of Impcy The Imrems of noble JInhommedans, 
■sanctuaries respected m the East bj' go^ ernments winch respected 
nothing else, a\ ere burst open bj gangs of bailiffs The ilussul- 
mans, braa cr and less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defence, and there avere instances in 
avhicb they shed their blood in the doorwa}', while defending, sword 
in hand, the sacred apartments of their avomen Hay, it seemed 
ns if ca cn tiic faint-hearted Bengalee, aa ho had crouched at the feet 
of Surajah Doavlah, aaho had been mute during the administration 
of Vansittart, aaould at length find courage in despair. Eo Mab- 
ratta invasion had eacr spread through the proaince such dismay 
as this inroad of English Inavyers All the injustice of former op- 
pressors, Asiatic and European, appeared as a blessing when com- 
pared avitli the justice of the Supreme Court 

Ever)’ class of the population, English and native, with the ex- 
ception of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery 
and terror of an immense community, cried out loudly against this 
fearful oppression. But the judges were immovable If a bailiff 
was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be called out If a servant 
of the Company, in conformity with the orders of the government, 
w ithstood the miserable catchpoles w ho, w ith Impr y's wnts in their 
hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity ga~g-robbers. he 
was flung into prison for a contempt The lips- v: slry years, 
the Mrtue and wisdom of many eminent who have 

during that time administered justice in the Court, have 

not effaced from the minds of the people of Bengu :he recollection 
of those evil daj s 
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served witli writs, calling on them to appear before the King’s 
justices, and to answer for their pubhc acts. This was too much 
Hastings, with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at hberty 
the persons wrongfully detained by the Court, and took measures 
for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriffs’ officers, 
if necessary, by the sword. But he had in view another device 
which might prevent the necessity of an appeal to arms He 
was seldom at a loss for an expedient , and he knew Impey well 
The expedient, in this case, was a very simple one, neither more 
jior less than a bribe. Impey was, by net of parhoment, a judge, 
independent of the government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary 
of eight thousand a-year Hastings proposed to make him also a 
judge in the Company’s service, removable at the pleasure of the 
government of Bengal , and to give him, in that capacity, about 
eight thousand a-year more It was understood that, m con- 


sideration of this new salary, Impey would desist from urgmg the 
high pretensions of his court If he did urge these pretensions, 
the government could, at a moment’s notice, eject Ima from the 
new place which had been created for him The bargain was 
struck , Bengal was saved , an appeal to force was averted , and 


the Chief J ustice was rich, quiet, and infamous 

Of Impey’s conduct it is unnecessary to speak It was of a piece 
with almost every part of liis conduct that comes under the notice 
of history No other such judge has dishonoured the English 
ermine, since Jefferies drank himself to death in the Tower Bat 
we cannot agree with those who have blamed Hastmgs for this 
transaction. The case stood thus The neghgent manner m 
which the Begulating Act had been framed put it m the pow^ o 
the Chief Justice to throw a great country into the most dren 
confusion He was determined to use his power to the utmost, 
unless he was paid to be still , and Hastings consented to pay m 
The necessity was to be deplored It is also to be deplor a 
pirates should be able to exact ransom, by threatening to ma e 
their captives walk the plank But to ransom a captive min 
pirates has always been held a humane and Chnstian act , an i 
would be absurd to charge the payer of the ^ 

rupting the virtue of the corsair This, we senonsly ’ 
not unfair illustration of the relative position of Impey, » 

and the people of India Whether it was nght “ 
demand or to accept a pnee for powers which, i / 
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lKlonpc<l to him, ho rmihl not nhihcnto, which, if tlicj «lul not 
l«U'iu to him, ho (u,:hl n(\<r t<» In\(. murjiotl, nml which m 
until r riM- h< coiilil lionnih !1, i-; one «hk '• tioii It ih quite 
tiiKolirr qiio^tuui, wlullur Ilf-tiiips wt< not ri"hl to pi\c nn^ 
nrn, h(iw<\ir Hrpn to niij nmi howitir worthh ratlitr than 
iithtr Mirrtmhr million'' of human hniigs to lullngc, or rescue 
ih' m h_\ on il w ir 

rmici" ftro'iph o]ii)o nl tliK nrnnptiiicnt It nnv, imknl, he 
■ 'i'-] ' c'nl lint ]'('■ oinl avirMoii t« 3iiijii_% wa-, ac >- 10011 " a iiiolMc 
writ 1 la in'- 1 riparil for tl > \ dfari of tho jiroMiin. 'Jo a mind 
Inimiiip w ith ri. 1 iiininit, it iiii,.'ht •<<ni hi tti r to h a\ t, Bnipal to 
;h' ojipn 'or' tha'i to mh m n lo ninolimp tin in It is not 
iinj'ro’Mh'' , on ih* < tl r hand tint Hi'tiiie- maj hate hitii the 
nor> willin,. to rno-t to m iX]>'>ii'nt apmahlo to the Chief 
.In t c> , 1. I -.w-' tint hi, !i functionr, had alri ul\ hetn •-') ‘-er- 
Mnahh -Old tnqht, wl.< 1 < xi' iiip do i loiuii' Were toiiijio^cd, be 
t "X i"' d'h np on 

But It wf- not oil thf- iioiiit nloiu'tlnt 1 rniici'wns now ojqin'ed 
to lla>-iin"- '11 k J'i in h t\ nn thnii jirotnl to In oiilv n hliort 
itid hollox, true, ditriii" whnli tlmr imiliial nnr-'ie'ii was con- 
itaiitl) Inaoiiiiii" Mronpi r At h iiitlh an cxplo'-ioii took jdiicc. 
Ha'-tiim- inibhcK eh irpi d 1 riiici*' with lii\iiip decined hiiii, and 
with liaMiip iiiduci d Binnll to quit the •^inici h} iii'-iiicore 
jiro.ni e- 'ill'll rani'- a di-jnite, Mali Ci frcqiKiitU arises txcn 
beivein hcnoiiraldi null, wluii tin) nia\ m iki uniiort ml n'.rree- 
ini Ills h) iiKri Mrhal i oiiiiiuiim ition An iiiijiarliiil hi'-torian 
Xiill ]irfilMld> he of ojnnioii tint thi) had iiii‘'Under‘-tood each 
other, bill tluir nimd- \.ere m much < mbittered that the^ im- 
jillti d to i arh otlu r Iiulhilip h ■■ than dthbeiaile Mllaiil "1 do 
not," haul lla'iiii" . in a niimite r« cordi d on the Consultations of 
the (ioiiriiim lit, ‘‘I do not tiii'-l to Mr ] rancisV jironii'-es of 
candour, coinincul tlini he i-' iiicnjiable tif it I jiidpe of his 
jinblic conduct b\ his ]iri\ at*, which I ha\e found to bexoidof 
truth and honour ” After the Couiieil had risi 11 , I'mncis jiut a 
chalh npe into tin fIo\ i rnor-Ccm r il’s hand It was instantly 
ICC jited 'J he) met, and tin d Franns was shot tlirongh the 
bod) Ilew IS c irritil to a iieipliboiirinp hoire, where it iiiipearcd 
tint the wound, tliouph sett re, was not mortal Hastings inquired 
ri ])' itcdl) after his eneni)’s In ilth, and iiropO'cd to call on him, 
but ]'r meis coldl) deehned tin M'-it lie hid a iiropor sense, he 
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said, of the Goveraor-General’s politeness, but could not consent 
to any private intervieiv. They could meet only at the council- 
board 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to how 
great a danger the Governor-General had, on this occasion, ex- 
posed ins country A crisis arrived with which he, and he alone, 
was competent to deal It is not too much to say that, if lie 
had been taken from the bead of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 
would have been ns fatal to our power in Asia as to our power in 
Ameiica. 

Tlie lllahrnttns had been the chief objects of apprehension to 
Hastings The measures w bich he had adopted for the purpose 
of breaking their power, bad at first been frustrated by the errors 
of those whom he was compelled to employ, but his perseverance 
and ability seemed likely to be crowned with success, when a far 


more formidable danger showed itself in a distant quarter 
About thirty years before this time, a Slabommedan soldier had 
begun to distinguish himself in the wars of Southern India His 
education had been neglected , bis extraction was humble His 
father bad been a petty officer of revenue , his grandfather a wnn- 


denng demse But though thus meanly descended, though igno- 
rant e\ en of the alphabet, the adventurer had no sooner been 
placed at the head of a body of troops than be approved himself a 
man born for conquest and commamL Among the crowd of chiefs 
who TV ere struggling for a share of India, none could compare with 
him in the qualities of the captain and the statesman He became 
a general , he became a sovereign Out of the fragments of old 
principalities, which had gone to pieces in the general wrec , 
he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous empire. 
That empire he ruled with the ability, seventy, and vigi ance 
of Lewis the Eleventh Licentious in his pleasures, iraplaca c in 
his revenge^ he had yet enlargement of mind enough to perceive 
how much the prosperity of subjects adds to the strengt o 
governments He was an oppressor , hut he had at ens e 

merit of protecting his people against all oppression excep is 

own He was now in extreme old age , but his inte ect 
deal, and his spirit ns high, as in the prime of man oo . o ^ 
was the great Hyder Ah, the founder of the JIahomme an „ 
fiom of Mysore, and the most formidable enemy wit w 
English conquerors of India have ever had to contencL 
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Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would have 
been either made a friend, or vigorously encountered as an enemy 
Unhappily the English authorities in the south provoked their 
powerful neighboui’s hostility, without being prepared to lepel 
it On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand men, far superior 
in discipline and cfliciency to any otlier native foice that could 
be found .n India, came pouring through those ii ild passes whicli, 
worn by mountain torrents, and dark with jungle, lead down from 
the table-land of Mysoie to the plains of the Carnatic Tins great 
army was accompanied by a bundled pieces of cannon, and its 
movements were guided by many French officers, trained in the 
best military schools of Europe 

Ilyder was every where triumphant The Sepoys in many 
British garrisons flung down their arms Some forts i\ere sur- 
lendered by treacheiy, and some bj’’ despair In a few days the 
whole open country north of the Coleroon had submitted The 
English inhabitants of Madras could already sue by night, fiom 
the top of Mount St Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast 
semicircle of blazing villages The white villas, to which oui 
countrjmien retire after the daily labours of got ernment and of 
trade, when the cool evening breeze springs up from the bay, were 
now left without inhabitants , for bands of the fierce horsemen ot 
Mysore had already been seen prowling among the tulip-trees, and 
near the gay verandas Even the town was not thought secure, 
and the British merchants and public functional les made haste to 
crowd themselves behind the cannon of Fort St George 

There ■were the means, indeed, of assembling an army n Inch 
might have defended the piesidency, and even driven the inuader 
back to his mountains Sir Hector Munro was at the head of one 
consideiable force, Baillie was advancing nitli another United, 
they might have presented a formidable front even to such an 
enemy as Hyder But the English commanders, neglecting those 
fundamental rules of the military art of which the propriety is 
obvious even to men who had never received a military education, 
deferred their junction, and were sepaiately attacked Bailhe’s 
detachment was destroyed Munro was forced to abandon his 
baggage, to fling his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a 
retreat which might be called a flight In three weeks from the 
commencement of the var, the British empire in Southern India 
had been brought to the verge of ruin Only a few foi tified places 

s 3 
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remained to ns The glory of our arms had departed. It was 
knonm that a great French expedition might soon be expected on 
the coast of Coromandel England, beset by enemies on every 
side, was in no condition to protect such remote dependencies 
Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of 
Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. A swift °ship, 
flying before the south-west monsoon, brought the evil tidings 
in few days to Calcutta In twenty-four hourtf the Governor- 
General had framed a complete plan of policy adapted to the 
altered state of affairs The struggle with Hyder was a struggle 
for life and death All mmor objects must be sacrificed to the 
preservation of the Carnatic. The disputes with the Mahrattas 
must be nccomipodated A large military force and a supply of 
money must be instantly sent to Madras But even these mea- 
sures would be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so grossly 
mismanaged, were placed under the direction of a vigorous mind. 
It Was no time for trifling Hastings determined to resort to an 
extreme exercise of power, to suspend the incapable governor of 
Foit St George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to 
intrust that distinguished general with the whole ndininistration 
of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now 
recovered from his wound, and had returned to the Conned, the 
Governor-General’s wise and firm policy was approved by the 
majority of the hoard The reinforcements were sent off with 
great expedition, and reached Madras before the French armament 
amved in the Indian seas Coote, broken by age and disease, was 
no longer the Coote of "Wandewash, but he was stiU a resolute 
and skilful commander. The progress of Hyder was arrested; 
and in a few months the great victory of Porto Novo retrieved the 
honour of the English arms 

In the meantime Francis had returned to England, and Hastmgo 
was now left perfectly unfettered TlTieler had gradually been 
relaxing m his opposition, and, after the departure of his vehement 
and implacable colleague, co-operated heartily with the Governor- 
General, whose influence over the Bntish in India, always grea , 
had, by the vigour and success of his recent measures, been con 

Eiderably increased , 

But, though the difficulties ansing from factions wi m 
Council were at an end, another class of difficnlties ha worn 
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more prcp'ing limn c\cr The fmnncml cml’nirns'^mcnt wn's 
extreme Ilnsting' liml to find the incAim, not onl) of carrying on 
the government of llengal, but of mmnlnining n mo't costly A\nr 
ngAumt both Indian and iMiropcan enemies in the Carnatic, and of 
making remittances to I'mgland A few 3 cars before this time ho 
had obtained relief b}' plundering the ^logiil and cnslaaing the 
Hohillas, nor were the resources of his fruitful mind by any 
means exhausted 

Ills first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, popula- 
tion. dignit\, and s-inctitN, was among the foremost of Asm. It 
was commonl) lielnwed that half n million of human beings was 
crowded into that lnb3rintli of loft} nlleNS, rich with slinncs, and 
minaret®, and balconies, and enrxed oriel®, to which the sacred apes 
clung b} hundred® 'J lie fm\tllcr could sc.arcch make his way 
through the press of I10I3 mendicants and not Ic's hoi} bulls The 
broad and stntel} flights of step® which descended from these 
swarming haunt® to flic bathing-]'laci,s along the Ganges were 
worn c\cr} dn^ b} the footsteps of an innumerable multitude of 
worshippers Tlic schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from c\cr} province where the Brnliminical faith was 
known Iliiiidrcds of devotees came tliitlier ever} month to die: 
for It was believed that n pccubnrl} happ} fate awaited the man 
who should pass from the sacred city into the sacred river Ivor 
w.is superstition flic onlv motive winch allured strangers to that 
great metropolis Commerce hud ns manv pilgrims ns religion 
All along the shore® of the venerable stream lay great fleets of 
vessels laden with rich merchandize. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delitnto silks that adorned the balls of 
St .Tames'h and of Versailles , and in the bazar®, the muslins 
of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with the icwcls 
of Golconda mid the shawls of Cashmere This rich capital, and 
the surrounding tract, had long been under the immediate rule 
of n Hindoo prince, who rendered homage to tho Ilogiil em- 
peror®. During the grant nimrch} of India, the lords of Benares 
became independent of tho court of Delhi, but were compelled 
to submit to the milhorily of the Nabob of Oude Oppressed by 
this formidable neiglibour, they invoked tho protection of tho 
English TIio English protection w as given, and at length tho 
Nabob Vizier, b} n solemn treaty, ceded nil his rights over Benares 
to the Company. From that time the Rnjah was tho vassal of tho 
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government of Bengal, acknowledged its sapremacj, and engaged 
to send an annual tribute to Fort William This tribute Cheyte 
Sing, the reigning prince, had paid with stnct punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal relation between the 
Company and the Eajah of Benares, there has been much warm 
and acute controversy. On the one side, it has been maintained 
that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on whom the superior 
power hod a right to call for aid m the necessities of the empire. 

’ On the other side, it has been contended that he was an independ- 
ent prince, that the only claim which the Company had upon him 
was for a fixed tribute, and that, while the fixed tribute was 
regularly paid, os it osSuiedly was, the English had no more nght 
to exact any further contribution from him than to demand sub- 
sidies from Holland or Denmark Nothing is easier than to find 
precedents and analogies in favour of either view. 

Our own impression is that neither view is correct. It was too 
much the habit of Enghsh politicians to take it for granted that 
there was in India a known and definite constitution by which 
questions of this kind were t6 be decided. The truth is that, 
during the interval which elapsed between the fall of the house of 
Tamerlane and the establishment of the Bntish ascendency, there 
was no such constitution The old order of things bad passed 
away, the new order of things was not yet formed All uns 
transition, confusion, obscurity. Every body kept his head as he 
best might, and scrambled for whatever he could get. There 
have been similar seasons in Europe The time of the dissolution 
of the Carlovingian empire is an instance. Who would think of 
seriously discussing the question, what extent of pecuniaij aid and 
of obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional nght to demand 
fiom the Duke of Britanny or the Duke of Normandy? The 
words “ constitutional right ” had, in that state of society, no 
meaning. If Hugh Capet laid hands on all the possessions of the 
Duke of Normandy, this might be unjuSt and unmoral, but 
it would not be illegal, in the sense in which the ordinances o 
Charles the Tenth were illegal If, on the other hand, the u o 
of Normandy made war on Hugh Capet, this might be unjust an 
immoral , hut it would not be illegal, in the sense in whic t e 
expedition of Pnnee Louis Bonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago 
the existing governments not a single one could lay cam 
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legitimacy, or could plead any other title than recent occnpation. 
There was scarcely a province in which the real sovereignty and 
the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. Titles and forms 
were still retained which imphed that the heir of Tamerlane was 
an absolute ruler, and that the Nabobs of the provinces were his 
lieutenants In reality, he was a captive The Nabobs were in 
some places independent princes In other places, ns in Bengal 
and the Carnatic, they had, like their master, become mere phan- 
toms, and the Company was supieme Among the Mahrattas, 
again, the heir of Sevajee still kept the title of Rajah , but he was 
a prisoner, and lus pnme minister, the Peshwa, had become the 
hereditary chief of the state The Peshwa, in his turn, was fast 
sinking into the same degraded situation into which he had 
reduced the Rajah It was, we believe, impossible to find, from 
the Himalayas to Mysore, a single government winch was at once 
a goveinment de facto and a government dejure, whieh possessed 
the physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours and 
subjects, and which had at the same tune the authoiity derived 
from law and long prescnption 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of his 
contemporaries, that such a state of things gave immense advan- 
tages to a ruler of great talents and few scruples In every inter- 
national question that could arise, he had his option between the 
de facto groimd and the de jure ground , and the probability was 
that one of those grounds would sustain any claim that it might be 
convenient for him to make, and enable him to resist any claun 
made by others In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to 
the plea which suited his immediate purpose, without troubling 
himself in the least about consistency , and thus he scarcely ever 
faded to find what, to persons of short memories and scanty inform- 
ation, seemed to be a justification for what he wanted to do Some- 
times the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a monarch. 
Sometimes the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an independent 
potentate If it is expedient for the Company to show some legal 
title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of the 
Mogul 18 brought forward as an instrument of the highest 
authority When the Mogul asks for the rents which were 
reserved to him by that very grant, he is told that he is a mere 
pageant, that the English power rests on a very different founda- 
tion from a charter given by him, that he is welcome to play at 
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royalty as long as he hkes, bnt that he must expect no tnbute 
from the real masters of India 

It IS true that it "was in the power of others, as well ns of 
Hastings, to practise this legerdemain , but in the controversies of 
governments, sophistry is of little use unless it be backed by 
power. There is a pnnciple which Hastings was fond of assert- 
ing in the strongest terms, and on which he acted with undeviatin®' 
steadiness. It is a pnnciple which, we must own, though it may 
be grossly abused, can hardly be disputed m the present state of 
pubhc law. It IS this, that where an ambiguous question arises 
between two governments, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal 
except to force, and that the opinion of the stronger must prevail 
Almost every question was ambiguous in India. The English 
government was the strongest in India. The consequences are 
obvious The Enghsh government might do exactiy what it 
chose. 

The Enghsh government now chose to wring money out of 
Cheyte Sing It bad formerly been convenient to treat him as a 
sovereign pnnce ; it was now convenient to treat him as a subject. 
Dexterity infenor to that of Hastings could easily find, in the 
general chaos of laws and customs, arguments for either course 
Hastings wanted a great supply It was known that Cheyte Smg 
had a large revenue, and it was suspected that he Lad accamulated 
a treasure Nor was he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, when the 
Governor-General was m great difficulties, courted the favour of 
Francis and Clavenng. Hastings who, less perhaps from evil 
passions than from pohcy, seldom left an injury unpunished, was 
not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing shonld teach neighbonnng 
pnnces the same lesson which the fate of Nnncomar had already 
impressed on the inhabitants of Bengal 

In 1778, on the first breaking ont of the war with France^ 
Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed tn- 
bute, an extraordinary contnbntion of fifty thousand pounds. In 
1779, an equal sum was exacted- In 1780, the demand was re- 
newed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indmgenc^ 
secretly offered the Governor-General a hnbe of twenty Ihousan 
pounds Hastings took the money, and his enemies have main- 
tained that he took It intending to keep it. He certainly W 
the transaction, for a time, both from the Council in 
from the Directors at home , nor did he ever give any sahs a ty 
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trvon for lltc roncraltncnt PuMir fpint, or tlic fonr of detection, 
nt h‘l drtonniiK'd him to ^Mlhettnd tho Icmptntion lie pmd 
o\er tho hrihc to the Cominn)’fi tm'^ury, niul inpiitcd tlint the 
Kiiloh ‘■hoiihl iiiMnnth* romph with tho donmnd"! of tho KngliEli 
go\ernment, llio I?onh, nftrr the fnihion of his countr^Tnen, 
rhufllod. tnhoited nnd plndod po\orlj The prosp of IlnEtings 
^vn^ not to h'- Fo ohnhd lie ndded to the requisition another ten 
thoii'-nnil pounds ns n tine for dilnt, nnd pent troops to c^nct the 
mono) ^ 

Tiic money was paid Ihil this was not enough The Intc 
c\on!s in the foiith of India had inrrrasoil tho financial emhamps- 
nuiits of tho Compant Hastings was determined to plunder 
Choitc Sing, and. for that end, to fasten n quarrel on him Ac- 
cordingly, tho Ivniah ms now required to l.t op n hod) of cntnlry 
for the porMoe of the British gotorninont He ohjocted nnd 
c\ad(d 'Iliis ms os;ncll) nlnt the Go\ ernnr-Goncral wanted 
Ho had non n prdexi for treating the s.calthicst of his anesals ns 
n cnmiml "In soh c<l,” — thos.* are the words of 1 Ia‘tings Inm- 
fcir, — "to draw from Ins guilt the means of n hef of the Com- 
pauj*'' distn ssc s, to nnhe him pa) hrgol) for his pardon, or to 
exact a poviro atngianco for past di hnqnonc) " '1 he plan was 

simpl) this, to demand larger nnd larger contnhiilions till the Bajnli 
fhould hi' drnen to reiiioiistr ite, then to call his remonstrance n 
crime, nnd to punish Iiim h) confi'-catiiig nil his possessions 

Cli<)lo Sing was iii tlie grontc-t dismn) He offered tno hun- 
dred thousand pounds to propittntc tlic British goiernmcnt But 
Hastings replied tint nothing h ss than half n million nould bo 
act( ])l' d J>iiv, he began to thinh of Felling Benares to Oiidc, as 
he had fornierl) sold Allnimbnd nnd Ivolnlcund The matter a\ns 
one which could not he ucll innniigcd nt n distance , nnd ITnstings 
rcsoUid to M-ii Bennres 

Choylc Sing ncmaid hiR liege lord uith e\cry mnrk of rcacr- 
cncc, enme near Fixt) miles, with bin gunrds, to meet nnd escort 
tho lUiistrioiiB \iFitor, nnd expressed liiR deep concern nt the dis- 
pleasure of the Tnglish lie esen took off his turhnn, and laid it in 
the lap of Hastings, n gesture winch in India marks tlic most pro- 
found submission iind dcaotion Ilnslings bohnacd with cold nnd 
repulsive Fcaerity. Hining nrnved nt Benares, ho sent to tho 
Rnjnh n pnper contnining the demands of the government of Ben- 
gal. Tlie Ilnjali, in reply, nttempted to clear himself from the nc- 
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cusations brought against him. Hastings, who wanted money and 
not excuses, was not to be put off by the ordinary artifices of East- 
ern negotiation He instantly ordered the Eajnh to be airested 
and placed under the custody of two compames of sepoys 
In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed his 
usual judgment It is possible that, having had httle opportumty 
of personally observing any part of the population of India, except 
the Bengalees, he was not fully aware of the difference between 
their character and that of the tubes which inhabit the upper pro- 
vinces He was now in a land far more favourable to the vigour of 
the human frame than the Delta of the Ganges , in a land fruitlul of 
soldiers, who have been found worthy to follow Enghsb battabons 
to the charge and into the breach iTie Rajab was popular among 
his subjects His administration had been mild , and the prosperity 
of the district which he governed presented a striking contrast to 
the depressed state of Bahar under our rule, and a still more stnk- 
ing contrast to the misery of the provinces which were cnrsed by 
. thp tyranny of the Nabob Vizier The national and religious pre- 
' judices with which the English were regarded throughout India 


were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the Brabminical super- 
stition It can therefore scarcely be doubted that the Governor- 
General, before he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an ar- 
rest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bearmg down nil 
opposition. This had not been done The handful of sepoys who 
attended Hastings would probably have been sufficient to o\ erawe 
jVIoorshedabad, or the Black Town of Calcutta But they were 
unequal to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares The streets 
surrounding the palace were filled by an immense multitude, of 
whom a large proportion, as is usual m Upper India, wore arm^ 
The tumnlt became a fight, and the fight a massacra The Enghs 
officers defended themselves with desperate courage against 
whelming numbers, and fell, as became them, sword in hand 0 
sepoys were butchered. The gates were forced. The captive 
pnnce, neglected by his gaolers during the confusion, ffiscovere 
an outlet which opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, e 
himself down to the water by a string made of the turbans o s 
attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite shora 
If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himsel m 
difficult and penlous situation, it is only just to acknow e ge 
he extricated himself with even more than his usual a i ty 
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presence of mind He Iind only fifty men ivitli him. The building 
in w Inch he Imd taken up his residence was on every side blockaded 
by the insurgents But his fortitude remained unshaken. The 
Rajah from the other side of the river sent apologies and hberal 
offers. They were not ci en ansn ered Some subtle and enter- 
prising men is ere found u ho undertook to pass through the throng 
of enemies, and to com ey the intelligence of the late events to the 
English cantonments It is the fashion of the natives of India to 
A\ ear large earrings of gold IVlien they travel, the rings are laid 
aside, lest the pi ecious metal should tempt some gang ot robbers , 
and. 111 place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper is inserted in 
the orifice to prevent it from closing Hastings placed in the ears 
of his messengers letters rolled up in the smallest compass. Some 
of these letters \\ ere addressed to the commanders of English troops 
One w ns written to assure lus wife of Ins safety One was to the 
cm oy M horn he had sent to negotiate with the Jlahrnttas In- 
structions for the negotiation i\ ere needed , and the Governor- 
General framed them in that situation of extreme danger, with as 
much composure ns if he had been writing in his palace at Calcutta 

Things, howei er, were not j ct at the worst An English officer 
of more spirit than judgment, eager to distinguish himself, made a 
premature attack ou the insurgents beyond the river. His troops 
were entangled in narrow' streets, and assailed by a furious popu- 
lation He fell, with many of his men , and the survii ors w ere 
forced to retire 

This event produced the effect which has never failed to follow 
every check, however slight, sustained in India by tlie English 
arms For hundreds of miles round, the whole country was in 
commotion The entire population of the district of Benares took 
arms The fields were abandoned by the husbandmen, who 
thronged to defend their prince. The infection spread to Oude 
The oppressed people of that province rose up against the Nabob 
Vizier, refused to pay then imposts, and put the revenue officers 
to flight Even Baliar was ripe for revolt The hopes of Cheyte 
Sing began to nsc Instead of imploring meicy in the humble 
style of a V assal, ho began to talk the language of a conqueror, and 
threatened, it was said, to sweep the white usurpers out of the 
land But the English troops were now assembling fast Tho 
officers, and oven the private men, regarded the Governor-General 
w ith enthusiastic attachment, and flew to has aid with an alacrity 
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■which, as he boasted, had never been shown on any other occasion. 
Major Popham, a brave and skilful soldier, who had highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and in whom the Gover- 
nor-General reposed the greatest confidence, took the command 
The tumultuary army of the Kajah was put to rout. His fastnesses 
were stormed. In a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his 
standard, and returned to their ordinary avocations The unhappy 
prince fled from his country for ever. His fair domain was added 
to the Bntish dominions. One of his relations indeed was ap- 
pointed rajah , but the Rajah of Benares was henceforth to be, hko 
the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thousand pounds 
a year was made to the revenues of the Company. But the im- 
mediate relief was not as great as had been expected The trea- 
sure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popularly estimated at a 
million sterling. It turned out to be about a fourth part of that 
sum , and, such as it was, it was seized by the army, and divided 
as pnze-money 

Disappomted in his espectations from Benares, Hastings was 
more violent than he would otherwise have been, m his deahngs 
with Oude Sujah Dowlah had long been dead. His son and 


successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlab, was one of the weakest and most 
vicious even of Eastern pnnces. His hfe was divided between 
torpid repose and the most odious forms of sensuality In his 
court there was boundless waste, throughout his domimons wretch- 


edness and disorder. He had been, under the skilful management 
of the Enghsh government, gradually sinking from tbs rank of an 
independent pnnce to that of a vassal of the Company It was 
only by the help of a British bngade that he could be secure from 
the aggressions of neighbours who despised his weakness, and from 
the vengeance of subjects who detested bis tyranny. A bngade 
was furnished , and he engaged to defray the charge of paying 
and mamtaming it. From that time his independence was at an 
end. Hastings was not a man to lose the advantage which he a 
thus gained The Nabob soon began to complain of the burden 
which he had undertaken to bear. His revenues, he sai , wem 
folhng off, his servants were unpaid, he could no longer 
the expense of the arrangement which he had saachoned as 
mgs would not hsten to these representations 0 
said, had invited the government of Bengal to send him p 
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Dwelling; while Asaph-ul-DowIah held hjs court in the stately 
Lucknow, which he had built for himself on the shores of the 
Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques and colleges. 

Asaph-al-DowIah had already extorted considerable sums from 
his mother. She had at length appealed to the ISnghsh, and the 
English bad interfered. A solemn compact had been made, by 
which she consented to give her son some pecuniary assistance, 
and he in his turn promised never to commit any further invasion 
of her rights This compact was formally guaranteed by the 
government of Bengal But times had changed, money was 
wanted , and the power which had given the guarantee was not 
ashamed to instigate the qioiler to excesses such that even he 
shrank from them 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation incon- 
sistent, not merely with phghted faith, not merely with the or- 
dinary rules of humanity and justice, but also with that great law 
of filial piety which, even in the wildest tnbes of savages, even m 
those more degraded communities which wither under the in- 
fluence of a corrupt half-civiLsatiOD, retains a certain autbonty 
over the human imnd. A pretext was the last thing that Has- 
tings was hkely to wont. The insurrection at Benares had pro- 
duced disturbances in Oude, These disturbances it was convenient 


to impute to the Princesses. Evidence for the imputation there 
was scarcely any, unless reports wandering from one mouth to 
another, and gaming something by every transmission, may he 
called evidence. The accused were furnished with no charge, 
they were permitted to make no defence , for the Govemor-Geneml 
wisely considered that, if he tried them, he might not be able to 
find a ground for plimdenng them It was agreed between him 
and the Nabob Vizier that the noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be shipped of tbeir domains and treasuria 
for the benefit of the Company, and that the sums thus obtame 
should be accepted by the government of Bengal in satisfaction o 


its claims on the government of Oude. . 

While .Asaph-ul-Dowlnh was at Chunar, he was 
subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of the Eng is 
statesman. But, when they bad separated, the Vizict , 

reflect with uneasiness on the engagements into w ic 
entered. His mother and grandmother protested an | 

His heart, deeply corrupted by absolute power a 
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pleaEurc”, yet not naturally unfeeling, failed him in this ciiais. 
Even the English resident at Liickiion, though hitherto deioted 
to Hastings, shrank from extreme measures. But the Governor- 
General nas inexorible lie mote to tlie resident in terms of 
the greatest seieritj, and declaicd that, if the spoliation which 
had been agieed upon neie not instantly c,irned into effect, he 
would himself go to Lucknow, and do tliat from wdiich feebler 
minds recoil with dismaj Tlio lesident, thus menaced, w'nited 
on his Ilighness, and insisted that the tieaty of Chunai should be 
earned into full and immediate clkot Asaph-iil-Dowlah yielded, 
making at the same time a solemn piotestation that he yielded to 
compulsion The lands w ere resumed , but tlie tieasuiewas not 
so easily obtained It w'as neeessaij to use violence. A body of 
the Company’s troops marched to F3zibad, and forced the gates 
of the pilnce The Pniicesscs weic confined to their own apart- 
ments But still the} refused to submit Some more stiingent 
mode of coercion was to be found A mode was found of which, 
eicn at this distance ot time, wc cannot speak without shame and 
sorrow' 

There were at F}zabad two ancient men, belonging to that 
unhappy class w Inch a piactiee, of iinmemoiial antiquity in the 
East, has excluded from the plcasuics of loic and fiom the hope 
of posterity It has alivays been licld in Asi itic com ts that beings 
thus estranged fiom sympathy with tlicii kind are those whom 
princes may most safely trust Sujah Dow lah had been of this 
opinion lie had given his cntiic confideiiee to the tw'o eunuchs, 
and after Ins deatli they icniaincd at tlie head of the household of 
his widow 

These men were, by the ordeis of the British government, 
seized, impiisoncd, ironed, stalled almost to death, in older to 
extort money from the Princesses After they had been two 
months in confinement, their health gave w’ay. . Tliey implored 
permission to take a little exeicise in the garden ot their pnson 
The officer who was in charge of them stated that, if they were 
allowed this indulgence, theie was not the smallest chance of their 
escaping, and that their irons really added nothing to the security 
of the custody in w Inch they w ci e kept He did not understand 
the plan of his superiors Then object in these inflictions was 
not security but toi ture , and all mitigation w as refused. Yet this 
was not the woist. It was resohed by an English government 

£ 
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that these two jnfirm old men should be deln ered to the tormentors 
For that purpose they were removed to Lucknow ■\That horrors 
their dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed But there 
remains on the records ot Parliament, this letter, wntten by .i 
British resident to a Bntish soldier 

“ Sir, the Nabob ha\ing determined to inflict corporal punish- 
ment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that 
his officers, when they shall come, may have free access to the 
prisoners, and he permitted to do nith them as they shall see 
proper ” 

"V^ile these barbarities were perpetrated at Lucknow, the 
Princesses were still under duress at Fyzabad Food was allowed 
to enter their apartments only in such scanty quantities that their 
female attendants n ere in danger of perishing i\ ith hunger Month 
after month this cruelty continued, till at length, after twelre 
Tiundred thousand pounds had been niung out of the Princesses, 
Hastings began to think that he had really got to the bottom of 
‘tlieir coflTers, and that no ngoui could extort more Then at 
length the v retched men who were detained at Lucknow regained 
their liberty. "When tlieir irons weie knocked off, and the doors 
of their prison opened, their quiveiing lip«, tlie tears which ran 
down their checks, and the thanksgivings w'hich they poured forth 
to the common Fathei of Mussulmans and Chnstians, melted e\ en 


the stout hearts of the English w arnoro who stood by 

But we must not forget to do justidc to Sir Elijali Impe} 's con- 
duct on tins occasion It was not indeed easy for him to intrude 
himself into a business so entirely alien from nil his official duties 


But there was something inexpressibly alluring, we must suppose, 
in the peculiar rankness of the infamy which was then to be got 
at Lucknow He hurried thither ns fast os relays of palanquin- 
bearers could carry him A crowd of people came before him with 
affidavits ngaingt the Begums, ready drawn in their hands Ihosc 
affidavits he did not read Some of them, indeed, he could not 
read , for they were in the dialects of Northern India, and no 
inteipreter was employed He administered the oatli to l c 
deponents with all possible expedition, and asked not a single 
question, not even whetlier they had perused tlie statements to 
which they swore This work performed, he got again into ns 
palanquin, and posted back to Calcutta, to be m time or i 
opening of term The cause w as one w h.cli, b; b.s own confession, 
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In) nltogetlicr out of Ins lunsdiction Under the charter of jus- 
tice, he had no more right to inquire into crimes committed by 
Asiatics in Oude than the Lord President of the Court of Session 
of Scotland to hold an assize nt Exeter He had no right to try 
the Begums, nor did he pretend to tiy them With what object, 
then, did he undertake so long a journey ’ Evidently in order 
that he might gne, in an ii regular manner, that sanction which 
in a regular manner he could not gi\ c, to the crimes of those who 
had recently hired him , and in order that a confused mass of testi- 
mony nhich he did not sift, which he did not even read, might 
acquire nn authority not properly belonging to it, from the signa- 
ture of the highest judicial functionary in India 

The time w as approaching, hon ever, w hen he was to be stripped 
of that robe which has nev or, since the Revolution, been disgraced 
so foully as by him The state of India had for some time occu 
pied much of the attention of the British Parliament Towards 
the close of the Amcncan n nr, two committees of the Commons 
sat on Eastern affairs In one Edmund Burke took the lead The 
other was under the presidency of the able and versatile Henry 
Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland Great ns are the 
phanges which, during the Inst sixty years, have taken place in 
our Asiatic dominions, the reports which those committees laid 
on the table of the House will still be found most interesting and 
instructive 

There was ns yet no connexion between the Company and either 
of the great parties in the state. The ministers had no motive to 
defend Indian abuses On the contrary, it was for their interest 
to show, if possible, that the government and patronage of our 
Oriental empire might, with advantage, be transferred to them- 
sclv es The votes therefore, which, in consequence of the reports 
made by the two committees, were passed by tbe Commons, 
breathed the spirit of stem and indignant justice The severest 
epithets were applied to several of the measures ot" Hastings, espe- 
cially to the Rohilla war , and it w ns resolved, on the motion of 
hir Dundas, that the Company ought to recaU a Governor- 
General w ho had brought such calamities on the Indian people, 
and such dishonoui on the British name An act was passed 
for limiting the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court The bargain 
which Hastings had made with the Chief Justice was condemned 
in the strongest terras , and an address was presented to the 
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king, praying that Impey might be summoned home to answer for 
hib misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of State. But 
the proprietors of India Stock resolutely refused to dismiss Has- 
tings from their service, and passed a resolution affirming, what 
was undeniably true, that they were intrusted by law with the 
right of naming and removing their Governor- General, and that 
they were not bound to obey the directions of a single branch of 
the legislature with respect to such nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by Ins employers, Hastings remained at tlie 
head of the government of Bengal till the spnng of 1785. His 
administration, so eventful and stormy, closed in almost perfect 
quiet In the Council theie was no regular opposition to his 
measures Peace was restored to India The Mahratta war 
had ceased. Hyder was no more. A treaty had been concluded 
with his son, Tippoo , and the Cainatic had been evacuated 
by the armies ot hlysoic Since the teimination of the 

1 can war, England had no European enemy or rival m the 

stem seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, it 
• impossible to deny that, against the great crimes by which it is 
blemished, we have to set off great public services England had 
passed through a penlous ciisis She still, indeed, maintained 
hei place in the foremost rank of European powers , and the 
manner in which she had defended herself against fearful odds 
had inspii ed surrounding nations with a high opinion both of her 
Bpiiit and of her strength. Nevertheless, in eveiypart of the 
world, except one, she had been a loser Not only bad she been 
compelled to acknowledge the independence of thirteen colonies 
peopled by her children, and to concihate the Insh by giving up 
the nght of legislating for them , hut, in the Jffediterranean, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of 
America, she had been compelled to cede the frmts of her vic- 
tones in former wars Spam regained Minorca and Flonda, 
France regained Senegal, Goree, and several TVest Indian Islan s 
The only quarter of the world in which Britain bad lost not img 
was the quarter in which her interests had been committed to t le 
care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both o uro 

pean and Asiatic enemies, the -^nlfob 

bad been greatly augmented. Benares was subjected, 
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had first to foim himself, and then to form has instruments , and 
this not in a single department, but in all the departments of the 
administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduous task, 
he was constantly trammelled by orders from home, and fiequently 
borne down by a majority in council The preservation of an 
Empire from a formidable combination of foreign enemies, the 
construction of a government in all its parts, were accomplished 
by him, while every ship brought out bales of censure from Ins 
employers, and while the records of every consultation were filled 
with acrimonious minutes by his colleagues ^Ye believe that 
there never was a public man whose temper was so severely tried, 
not Marlborough, when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies, not 
Wellington, when he had to deal at once with the Portugnese 
Eegency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr Percival But the temper 
of Hastings was equal to almost any trial It was not sweet, but 
It was calm Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience 
•with which he endured the most cruel vexations, tdl a remedy 
could be found, resembled the patience of stupidity He seems to 
have been capable of resentmeni, bitter and long-endunDg, yet 
his resentment so seldom burned him into any blunder, that it 


may be doubted whether what appejired to be revenge Tras any 
thing but policy 

The effect of this singular equanimity was that he always had 
the full command of all the resources ot one of the most fertile 
minds that ever existed Accordingly no coraphcation of penis 
and embarrassments could perplex him For eveiy diSculty he 
had a contnvance ready , and, whatever may be thoaght ® 
justice and humanity of some of his conti ivances, it is certain t at 
they seldom failed to serve the purpose for which they were 


designed 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expeaien s, 
Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another talent ^rcey 
less necessary to a man in his situation , we mean the ta en or 
conducting political controversy It is as necessary to an ' ng £ i 
statesman m the East that he should be able to write, as it is o 
minister in this country that he should be able to speak 
chiefly by the oratory of a pubbe man here that the na io J 
of bis powers. It is from the letters and reports of p 
in India that the dispensers of patronage form their es 


J 
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Inm In each ense, the talent winch recoucs pocvihar cucourage- 
inent is dc^ eloped, perhaps nt the expense of tlie other powers 
In this country, we soiiictinies hear iiicii speak ubo\ c tlicir abilities 
It Is not ^ cry unusual to find peiitlcnien in the Indian seriicc who 
write nbo\e their abilities 'llic linghsh politician is n little too 
iiiuch of a debater, tlic Indian politiei iii a little too much of an 
cisaa ist. 

Of the numerous 'cnnnts of the Coinpnnt who hnac distin- 
guished thcniseUcs ns fmincis of minutes and despatches, Hastings 
stands at the hcid He was indeed tlic pci son who gaaetotlie 
ofiicnl writing of the Indian go\eriiments the ehnincter whieh it 
still retains He was matehed ngninst no cominon antagonist 
But cicn rrancis was iorced to neknow ledge, with sullen and 
r.isentful candour, that tlieic was no contending ngninst the pen of 
Hastings And, in truth, the Goscinoi -General’s power of making 
out a case, of iierpleMiig whit it was iiitoiueiiicnt that people 
should understand, and of 'citing in the ehiirist point ot Mew 
whateacr would beui the light, was incomparable His st^le must 
be praised with some leseraution It was in general forcible, 
})ure, and polished , but it was sometimes, though not often, tuigid, 
and, on one or two occasions, c\en bombastic Perhaps the fond- 
ness of H istuigs for Persian literature mnj hu%o tended to corrupt 
his taste 

And, since we ha\c refen cd to his litcinry tastes, it would bo 
most unjust not to praise the judicious encoui-ngcment wdiicli, ns a 
lulei, he giic to liberal studies and curious lescarches His pa- 
tronage w as extended, w ith pi udciit generosity, to t o) ages, tra\ els, 
expel iment', publications He did little, it is true, towards intro- 
dueing into India the learning of the West 'lo make the jouiig 
nntues of Bengal familiar with Milton and Adam Smith, to sub- 
stitute the geography, nstionoinj, and surgery ot Euiope for the 
dotages of the Brahrainicnl suiicistition, oi tor the impei feet science 
of ancient Greece transfused through Aiubinii expositions, this 
was a scheme rcseiwed to crown the beneliccnt administration of a 
fir more airtuous lulcr Still it is impossible to refuse high com- 
mendation to a man who, taken iiom a ledger to goaern an empire, 
o\ crwlielmed by public business, surrounded by people ns busy as 
himself, and separated by thousands of leagues from almost all 
literary society, gave, both by his example and by Ins munificence, 
a great impulse to learning In Pcisiau and Anibic literature ho' 
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■tras deeply skilled 'Witli the Sanscrit lie iras not himself ac- 
quainted; but those ivho first brought that language to the knoir- 
ledge of European students on-cd much to his encouragement. It 
ivas under his protection that the Asiatic Society commenced its 
honourable career. That distinguished body selected him to be 
its first president ; hut, mth excellent taste and feeling, he de- 
chned the honour in favour of Sir TTilliain Jones. BoUhe chief 
advantage nhich the students of Onental letters derived from Ins 
patronage remains to be mentioned The Pundits of Bengal had 
always looked with great jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to 
pry into those mystcnes iihich were locked up in the sacred dia- 
lect The Brahminical religion had been persecuted by the ilahom- 
medaiis "miat the Hindoos knew of the spirit of the Portuguese 
government might warrant them in apprehending persecution from 
Chnstians That apprehension, the wisdom and moderation of 
Hastings removed He was the first foreign ruler who succeeded 
in gaming the confidence of the hereditary priests of India, and 
who induced them to lay open to Enghsh scholars the secrets of 
the old Brahminical theology and junsprudence 
' It IS indeed impossible to deny that, in the great art of inspinng 


large masses of human beings with confidence and attachment, no 
ruler ever surpassed Hastings If he had made himself popular 
with the Enghsh by giving up the Bengalees to extortion and op- 
pression, or if, on the other hand, he had concibated the Bengalees 
and alienated the English, there would have been no cause tor 
wonder TThat is peculiar to him is that, being the chief of a siriU 


band ot strangers w ho exercised boundless power over a great in- 
digenous population, he made himself beloved both by the subject 
many and by the dominant fev The affection felt for him by the 
civil service was siugnlarly ardent and constant Through all his 
disasters and perils, his brethren stood by him with stedfast loy- 
alty The army, at the same time, loied him as armies ha\c 
seldom loved any but the greatest chiefs who have led them to 
victory. Even in his disputes with distinguished military men, le 
could always count on the support of the military profe^:>ion 
While such was his empire over the hearts of his countrymen, he 
enjoyed among the natives a popularity, such as other governors 
have perhaps better merited, but such as no other governor m 
been able to attain. He spoke their vernacular dialwts with ta- 
cihty and precision. He was intimately acquainted with 
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feelings and usages On one or t\\ o occasions, for great ends, ho 
deliberately acted in defiance of their opinion , hut on such oc- 
casions he gamed more in tlieir respect tlian ho lost in thoir lot e 
In general, he carefully avoided all that could shock their national 
or religious prejudices. His administration \\ as indeed m many 
respects faulty , but the Bengalee standard of good got eminent 
tvas not high Under the Nabobs, the hunicano of hlaluattn 
cat airy had passed annuallj o\ er the rich alluvial plain But ot cn 
the Mahratta shrank from a conilict with the might) children of 
the sen, and the immense nee harvests of the Lower Ganges tteio 
safel) gathered in, undei the protection of the English sttoid The 
first English conquerors had been more rapacious and merciless 
even than the Main nttas , but that generation had passed awaj 
Defectite asms the polite, heaty ns tvcie the public burdens, it is 
probable tint the oldest man in Bengal could not lecollect a season 
ot equal securit) and prosperity. lor the fust time within living 
memorj, the proiince nns placed under a govcinniont stioiig 
enough to prci ent others trom lobbimi, and not inclined to play 
the robber itself The-e things inspired good-will At the same 
time, the constant success of Hastings and the manner in which he 
extricated himself fiom every difticulty made him an object of 
superstitious admir.ition , and the more than regal splendour which 
he sometimes displayed dazzled a people who have much in com- 
mon with children Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, the natives of India still talk of him as the great! at of the 
English , and nurses sing children to sleep v'-ith a jingling ballad 
about the fieet horses and richly caparisoned elephants ot foahib 
B'arren Hostein 

The gravest ofTence of which Hastings was guilty d,d not atr<=ct 
his populantr v.ith the people of Bengal . for tnose om "<’es wrre 
committed against nciehbon-nr sm'es Those as ocr 

readers must have perceiv cL w- are net cisp-'Srd to nn-Len'e ; yet. 
in order that the censure r -v ne 'csf apyortt'-ne^l to th- trens- 
gression at as fit that iLo trr*-ve c: tne rr-Imim. s-'-fi.l --e trl'-'n 
into cnnsaden.fi n The m'tave —man rmnyt^T tne vrorw 
of Hastings a a- masdire-tH arfi ---negr-H— i ynefi- spLy.. ^ 
roies O' tne scna:~'.rts^t nnananaty. tn- r_gct.Sft. tmn 

treaties, were fn bis view ssi r n r. wiier; iantne- 

^ate antere.a efi the staf. This is nn ynstlfi''*' ‘'nr to 
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tical with morahty, namely, far-sighted policy. Nevertheless the 
common sense of mankind, which in questions of this sort seldom 
goes far wrong, wiU always recognise n distinction between cnmes 
which ongmate in an inordinate zeal for the commonwealth, and 
cnmes which ongmate in selfish cupidity To the benefit of this 
distinction Hastings is fnuly entitled There is, we conceive, no 
reason to suspect that the Rohilla war, the revolution of Benares, 
or the spohation of the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his 
fortune We will not affirm that, in ah pecuniary dealings, he 
showed that punctihous mtegrity, that dread of the faintest appear- 
ance of evil, w'hich is now the glory of the Indian ci\ il service. 
But when the school in which ho had been framed and the temp- 
tations to which he was exposed are considered, we are more 
inclmed to praise him for bis general uprightness with respect to 
money, than rigidly to blame him for a few tarns ictions which 
w ould now be called indelicate and irregular, but which even now 
would hardly he designated as corrupt A rapacious man ho certainly 
was not Had he been so, he would mfalhbly have returned to his 
country the nchest subject m Europe We speak within compass, 


when we say that, without applying any extraordinary pressure 
be might easily have obtained from the zemindars of the Coropan/s 
provinces and from neighbouring princes, m the course of thirteen 
years, more than three millions sterhng, and might have outshone 
the splendour of Cailton House and of the Palau Poyal He 
hi ought home a fortune such as a Goveraoi -General, fond of state, 
and careless of thrift, might easily, dunug so long a tenure of office, 
save out of his legal salary Mrs Hastings, we are afraid, was 
less scrupulous It was generally heheved that she accepted pre- 
sents with great alacrity, and that she thus formed, w ithout the 
connivance of her husband, a private hoard amounting to severa 
lacs of rupees We are the more inclined to give credit to this 
story, because Mr. Gleig, who cannot but have heard it, docs not, 


as far as we have observed, notice or contradict it. 

The influence of Mis Hastings over her husband was m ee 
such that she might easily have obtained much larger sums t lan 
she was ever accused of receiving At length her health egan o 
give way , and the Governor-General, much against his wi . J 
compelled to send her to England. He seems to J 

with that love which is pecuhar to men of strong 
-whose affection is not easily won or wndely diffused Ihc 
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Calcutta ran for some time on tbe luxunous manner in ivbicli lie 
fitted up tlie round-house of an Indiaman for her accommodation, on 
the profusion of sandal-ivood and carved ivory which adorned her 
cabin, and on the thousands of rupees which had been expended 
in order to procuie for her the society of an agreeable female com- 
panion during the voyage Wo ma)’- remaik here that the letters 
of Hastings to lus i\ ifc are exceedingly characteristic They are 
tender, and full of indications of esteem and confidence , but, at 
the same time, a little more ceremonious than is usual in so inti- 
mate a relation The solemn courtesy with i\ hich he compliments 
“ his elegant Marian” leminds us now and then of the dignified air 
wuth which Sir Charles Grandison bowed over Miss Bj i on’s hand 
in the cedar parlour 

After some months, Hastings prepared to follow his wife to 
England MHien it was announced that he w as about to quit his 
office, the feeling of the society w hich he had so long governed 
raanitested itself by many signs Addresses poured in fiom 
Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, soldiers, and 
tradeis On the day on which he delivered up the keys of office, 
a crowd of friends and admirers formed a lane to the quay wheie 
he embarked Several barges escoited him far down the iiver , 
and some attached fnends refused to quit liim till the low coast of 
Bengal was fading fiom the view, and till the pilot was leaiing 
the ship 

Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused himself 
with books and with his pen , and that, among the compositions 
by which he beguiled the tediousness of that long leisure, was a 
pleasing imitation of Horace’s Oltum Divos rogat This little 
poem w as inscribed to Mr Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, a 
man of whose integnty, humanity, and honour, it is impossible to 
speak too highly, but who, like some other excellent members of 
the civil service, extended to the conduct of his friend Hastings 
an indulgence of which his ow n conduct never stood in need 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy Hastings was 
ffittle more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, he landed 
at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at Court, paid his 
respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired w ith his wife to 
Cheltenham 

He w’as greatly pleased with his reception The King treated 
him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had already in- 
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ctured much censure on account of the favour which, in spite of 
the ordinary seienty of her virtue, she had shown to the “elegant 
Jlanan,” w'as not less gracious to Hastings The Directors” re- 
ceived him in a solemn sitting, and their chairman rend to him 
a vote of thanks which they had passed without one dissentient 
voice “I find myself,” said Hastings, in a letter wntten about 
a quarter of a year after his arnval m England, “I find myself 
everywhere, and universally, treated with evidences, apparent eien 
to my own observation, that I possess the good opinion of my 
country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence about 
this time IS the more remarkable, because he had already received 
ample notice of the attack which was in preparation TVithin a 
week after be landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the 
House of Commons of a motion senonsly affecting a gcritieman 
lately returned from India. The session, however, was then so fai 
advanced, that it was impossible to enter on so extensive and 
important a subject 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his 


position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgment, that icadiness in 
devising expedients, which had distinguished him in the East, 
seemed now to have forsaken him , not that Ins abilities were at all 
impaired , not that he w as not still the same man w ho had tn- 
umphed over Francis and Huncomar, w’ho had made the Chief 
J ustice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, who had deposed Chej to 
Sing, and repelled Hyder All But an oak, ns Mr Grattan finelj 
said, should not be transplanted at fifty A roan who, Jnnug loft 
England wnen a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty years passe 
in India, will find, be bis talents w hat they may, that he 1ms mucli 
both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a place among 
English statesmen. The w orking of a representative sj stem, tlio 
war of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of tlic'prcss, nro 
startling novelties to him Sunounded on every side by now 
machines and new tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hanni a 
would liave been at Waterloo, or Tliemistocles at Trafalgar is 
veiy acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes iroi o 
stumble The more correct his maxims, when applied to t ic s a 
of society to which lie is accustomed, the more certain t cy iw 
to lead him astray. This was strikingly the 
In India he had a bad hand , but he was roaster of the game, 
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lie won every stake In England lie lield excellent cards, if ho 
had knon n how to plaj them , and it was chiefly by his own erroi a 
that he was brought to the veige of luin 

Of all his erroi s the most serious as perhaps the choice of a 
champion Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a singulaily 
happy selection Ho put himself into the hands of IVedderbuin, 
afterwards Lord Loughboiough, one of the few great advocates 
who have also been great in tbe House of Commons To the 
defence of Chi e, tlierefore, nothing was w anting, neither learning 
nor knowledge of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor that 
eloquence w Inch charms political assemblies Hastings intrusted 
Ins interests to a very diffeient person, a major in the Bengal 
nrmy, named Scott This gentleman had been sent oier fiom 
India some time before as the agent of the Governor-General 
It w ns rumoured that his services were rew arded with Onentiil 
munificence ,' and we bebeve that he received much more than 
Hastings could com eniently spare. The Major obtained a se it 
in Parliament, and was there regarded ns the organ of his em- 
ployer It w as e\ idently impossible that a gentleman so situated 
could speak wnth the authority which belongs to an independent 
position Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents necessary 
tor obtaining the eai of an assembly w'hicli, accustomed to listen 
to great orators, had natui ally become fastidious He was always 
on Ins legs , he was very tedious , and he had only one topic, the 
merits and wrongs of Hastings Eveiy body who knows the 
House of Commons will easily guess what followed The Major 
was soon considcied as the gicatest bore of his time His ex- 
ertions were not confined to Parliament Theie was hardly a 
day on w'hich the newspapeis did not contain some puff upon 
Hastings, signed Asiaticus or Bengalcnsis, but known to be 
written by the indefatigable Scott , and hardly a month in winch 
some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same pen, 
did not pass to the trunkmakers and the pastrycooks As to this 
gentleman’s capacity foi conducting a delicate question through 
Parliament, our leaders W'lll want no evidence beyond that which 
they w ill find in letters preserved in these volumes "We will give 
a single specimen of his temper and judgment He designated the 
greatest man then hving as “ that reptile Mr Burke ” 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the gen ' lect 
of affairs was favourable to Hastings. Tlie King was ■ 
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The Company and its servants were zealous in his cause. Araon"- 
public men he had many ardent friends. Such were Lord I\Ians° 
field, who had outlived the vigour of his body, but not that of his 
mind , and Lord Lansdowne, who, though unconnected with any 
party, retained the importance which belongs to great talents and 
knowledge. The ministers were generally beheved to be favour 
able to the late Governor- General They owed their power to the 
clamour which had been raised against illr Fox’s East India Bill 
The authors of that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, 
and of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, had defended 
themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by argu- 
ing that abuses so extraordinary justified extraordinary measures 
Those who, by opposing that bfil, had raised themselves to the head 
of affairs, would naturally be inclined to extenuate the evils which 
had been made the plea for administering so violent a remedy, and 
such, in fact, was their general disposition The Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, in particular, whose great place and force of intellect 
gave him a weight in the government infenor only to that of 
Mr Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings with indecorous violence 
hir. Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian sys- 
tem, had studiously abstained from saying a word against the Into 
chief of the Indian government To Major Scott, indeed, the 


young minister had in private extolled Hastings ns a great, a won- 
derful man, who had the highest claims on the government TJiero 
was only one objection to grantmg all that so eminent a servant of 
the pubhc could ask The resolution of censure still remained on 
the journals of the House of Commons That resolution was, in- 
deed, unjust , but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise 
the Kmg to bestow any mark of approbation on tlie person cen- 
sured? If Major Scott is to be trusted, Mr Pdt declare t lat 
this was the only reason which prevented the advisers of the Crown 
from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-Genernb Sir un 
das was the only important member of the administration w o u as 
deeply committed to a different view of the subject He had move 
the resolution which created the difficulty , but even rom um 
httle was to he apprehended Since he had presided over t m com 
mittee on Eastern affairs, great changes had taken place c ^ 
surrounded by new alhes , he had fixed his hopes on new o J • 
and whatever may have been his good quahties,--an • 

many,— flattery itself never reckoned rigid consistency 


number. 
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From tlic nuiu'ln, tlicrcforc, Iln'^img^ Imd cicry rcnson to e\- 
pcct support oiul tlic miinstr} wns-vcr) powerful Tiio opposition 
wns Inuil nml \clienient npninst Inm But the opposition, though 
fonnnhhlc from the wonltli nnd infliicnco of some of its members, 
and from the ndmimhle talents nnd eloquence of others, wns out- 
numbered in pnrlimnent, mid odious throughout the countrj Ivor, 
n« fnr ns vc cmi indge, nns the opposition generillj desirous to 
engage in 'o Fonoiis nn undertaking ns the imponchmcnt of an 
Indnii Goiemor Such nn iiiipnchment must last for years It 
must impose on the chiefs of the jiart) nn immense load of labour 
Yet It could Fcnreth. in niiy mnniicr, nftect the eient of the great 
political game 'llic followers of the coalition were therefore more 
inelinid to rcaile Hastings tlinn to proseeutc him Tin.) lost no 
oppnrtuiiitj of coupling his name with the names of the most hate- 
ful ti rants of whom liislor} makes mention 'Die wits of Brooks’s 
aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his public and at his domestic 
life borne fine diamonds which he had jircsented, ns it was 
rumoured, to the rojal fiimilj, nnd n certain riclil} caned nor) 
bed as Inch the Queen had done him the honour to accept from him, 
were faaounte subjects of ridicule One livcl) poet pioposcd, that 
the great nets of the fair Marian’s present husband should be im- 
mortalircd h) the jicneil of his predecessor, and that Inihofl should 
be cmplojed to embellish the House of Commons with paintings of 
the bleeding Bohillns, of Nuncomnr swinging, of Chcjic Sing let- 
ting liimsclf down to the Ganges Another, in nn o\quisilcly 
humorous parodj of Virgil’s third eclogue, propounded the ques- 
tion, aaliat that mineral could be ofaahich the raas had power ts 
make the nio=t nuFterc of princesses the friend of a wanton A 
third de-cribcd, a\ itli gay malevolence, the gorgeous njqiearancr aT 
Mrs llnstiiigs at St James’s, tlic gnla\) of jewel-, torn fren: 
dian Begums, which adorned her head dress, her necklace glc-er-'ar 
with future vote«, and the depending questions that s] or' - 
her cars Satirical attacks of this description, ind pcrhaji'i^ * ^ 
for a \olc of censure, would have satisfied the great I'’’'." ' --- 
opposition But there were two men who-e indignau-'r ~ ~ 
to he so appeased, Philip Francis nnd Bdmund BurLa 
Frnncis had recently entered the House of Comn>-as 
already established a charncter there for i-'iu-t , 
laboured indeed under one most unfortua-’te e -* . — — ~ 


But he occasionnlly expressed Inmself wr’i 
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■worthy of the greatest orators Before he had been many days in 
parliament, lie incurred the bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly 
treated him with ns much asperity as the laws of debate would 
allow. Neither lapse of years nor change of scene had* mitigated 
the enmities which Francis had brought back from the ^st, 
.^fter his usual fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, 
nursed it, as preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good 
dispositions, and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical 
ostentation 


The zeal of Buike was still fiercer, but it was far purer Jlen 
unable to understand the elevation of his mind have tried to find 
out some discreditable motive for the vebemence and pertinacity 
which he showed on this occasion But they have nltogetlier faded. 
The idle story that he had some private slight to revenge has long 
been given up, even by the advocates of Hastings. Mi Gleig sup- 
poses that Burke was actuated by party spirit, that he retained a 
bitter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed 
that fall to the exertions of the East India interest, and that Iio 


consideied Hastings as the head and the representative of that in- 
terest This explanation seems to be sufficiently refuted by a refer- 
ence to dates The hostility of Burke to Hastings commenced long 
before the coalition , and lasted long after Burke had become a 
strenuous supporter of those by whom the coalition had been de- 


feated It began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, u cro 
attacking the influence of the crown, and calling for peace with the 
American lepublic. It continued till Burke, alienated from Fo\, 
and loaded with the favours of the crown, died, preaching a crusade 
against the French republic We surely cannot attribute to the 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 1781 , and which retained 
nndimimshed force long after peisons far more deeply implicate! 
than Hastings m the events of 1784 had been cordially forgiven 
And why should we look for any other explanation of Burke a con- 
duct th in that which we find on the surface ? Tiie plain trut i is 
that Hastings had committed some great crimes, and l lat ic 
thought of those enmes made the blood of Burke boil m * 

Foi Burke was a man in whom compassion for suffering, an n re 
of injustice and tyranny, were ns strong as in Las 
sou And although in him, as in Las Casas and in C 
noble feehngs were alloyed witli the infirmity 
human nature, he is, like them, entitled to this grea p -» 
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lie dc^otc(^ }cnrs of intcnxp Inbour 1 o llic service of n people wth 
whom lie hml neither blood nor Inngun^c, neither religion nor 
manners in common, nnd from whom no rcquitnl, no thanks, no 
npplnuce could be expected 

Hh knowledge of India was <511011 as few, ci cn of those ICuropeans 
who have posted mmj years in that country, hnie attained, and 
such ns eertninl) was never attained bj any public man who had 
not quitted Europe ITc had studied tlic history, the laws, and the 
usages of the East with an industry, such as is seldom found united 
to so much genius nnd so mucli sensibility Others haic perhaps 
been equally Inbonous, and have collected nn equal mass of mate- 
rials Hut the manner in which Hurko brought his higher powers 
of intellect to work on statements of fnct«, nnd on tables of figures, 
was peculiar to him»elf In every part of those huge bales of In- 
dian information which rcjiclled almost nil other readers, his mind, 
at once philosophical nnd poetical, found something to instruct or to 
delight Ills reason analysed nnd digested those vast nnd slinpc- 
Ic's masses , liis imagination animated nnd coloured them Out of 
darkness nnd dulncss, and confusion, he formed a multitude of in- 
genious theories and v i\ id pictures He had, in the highest degree, 
tint noble faculty whereby man i« able to In e in the post nnd in 
the future, in the distant nnd m tlic unreal India nnd its inhabit- 
ants were not to him, ns to most Englishmen, mere names nnd 
abstractions, but n real country and a real people 'Ihc burning 
sun, the strange \ cgctntion of the palm nnd the cocoa tree, the ncc- 
ficld, the tank, the huge trees, older than the itlogul empire, under 
which the villnec crowds assemble, the thatched 1 oof of the pea- 
sant’s hut, the rich tracery of tho mosque where the imnum prays 
with his face to i\Icccn, the drums, and banners, nnd gaudy idols, 
the devotee swinging in the nir, the graceful maiden, with the 
pitcher on her head, descending the steps to the nvcr-sidc, the 
black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect, tho turbans 
and the flowing robes, the spears and the silv or mnees, the ele- 
phants with their canopies of state, the gorgeous pnlnnquin of the 
prince, nnd the close litter of the noble Indy, all these things were 
to him os the objects amidst which his own life had been passed, 
as the objects which lay on the road between Bcnconsfield nnd St. 
James’s Street All India was present to the eye of his mind, from 
the halls where suitors laid gold nnd perfumes at the feet of sove- 
reigns to the wild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched, from 

F 
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the bazar, bumming like a bee-bive with the crowd of buyers and 
sellers, to the jungle where the lonely couner shakes his bunch of 
iron rings to scare away the hyronas. He had just ns lively an 
idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord George Gordon’s 
nots, and of the execution of Nuncomnr ns of the execution of 
Dr. Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was to him the some thing as 
oppression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unj'ustifinble 
acts. All that followed was natural and necessary in a mind like 
Burke s His imagination and his passions, once excited, hurried 
him beyond the bounds of justice and good sense. His reason, 
powerful as it was, became the slave of feelings which it should 
have controlled His indignation, virtuous in its origin, acquired 
too much of the character of personal aversion He could sec no 
mitigating circumstance, no redeeming merit. His temper, which, 
though generous and affectionate, had always been irritable, had 
now been made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental 
vexations. Conscious of great powers and great virtues, ho found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious 
court and a deluded people In Parhament his eloquence was out 
of date. A young geneiation, which knew him not, had filled tlie 
House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruption of lads who were in their cradles when Ins 
orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause of the great 
Earl of Chatham. These things bad produced on his proud and 
sensitive spirit an effect at which we cannot wonder. He could 
no longer discuss any question with calmness, or wake nlJovrnnce 
for honest differences of opinion Those who think that lie a ns 
more violent and acnmonious in debates about India than on other 
occasions are ill informed respecting the last years of his life In 
the discussions on the Commercial Treaty with the Court of Ver- 
sailles, on the Regency, on the French Revolution, he showed 
even more virnlence than in conducting the impeachment Indeci 
it may be remarked that the very persons who called him a mis- 
chievous maniac, for condemning in burning words the Bohil a war 
and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into a prop ict as 
soon as be began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and notm i 
greater reason, against the taking of the Bastile and the 
offered to Mane Antoinette To us he appears to 
neither a maniac m the former case, nor a prophet in 1 e 
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but In both cases a great and good man, led into extravagance by 
a sensibility which domineered over all his faculties 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis, 
or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led their party to 
adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if his own conduct had 
been judicious He should have felt that, great as his publie 
services had been, he was not faultless, and should have been 
content to make his escape, without aspiring to the honours of 
a triumph He and his agent took a different view. They were 
impatient for the rewards i\ Inch, as they conceived, were deferred 
only till Burke’s attack should be over They accordingly resolved i 
to force on a decisive action with an enemy for whom, if they had 
been w ise, they would have made a bridge of gold On the first 
day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded Burke of the 
notice given in the preceding year, and asked whether it was 
seriously intended to bring any charge against the late Governor- 
General This challenge left no course open to the Opposition, 
except to come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves 
calumniators. The administration of Hastings had not been so 
blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North so feeble, 
that It could be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance The 
leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the only answer 
w hich they could n ith honour return , and the whole party was 
irrevocably pledged to a prosecution 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers Some of 
the documents for which he asked were refused by the ministers, 
who, in the debate, held language sucli as strongly confirmed the 
prevailing opimon, that they intended to support Hastings In 
April, the charges were laid on the table. They had been dran n 
by Burke with great ability, though in a form too much resembling 
that of a pamphlet. Hastings was furnished with a copy of the- 
accusation , and it was intimated to him that he might, if ha- 
thought fit, be heard in his own defence at the bar of the Commons^ 
Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatahty which 
had attended him ever since the day when he set foot on English 
ground It seemed to be decreed that this man, so politic and so 
successful in the East, should commit nothing but blunders in 
Europe. Any judicious adviser would have told him that the best 
thing which he could do would be to make an eloquent, forcible, 
and affecting oration at the bar of the House , but that, if he 
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could not trust liimself to speak, and found it necessary to read, 
he ought to be as concise as possible. Audiences accustomed to 
extemporaneous debating of the highest excellence are always 
impatient of long 'written compositions Hastings, hoivever, sat 
down as he would have done at the Government-house in Bengal, 
and prepared a paper of immense length That paper, if recorded 
OR the consultations of an Indian admimstration, would have been 
justly praised as a very able minute But it was nbw out of 
place It fell flat, as the best written defence must have fallen 
flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated and strenuous 
conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon as their cnn- 
osity about the face and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was 
satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell lus 
stoiy till midnight to the clerks and the Sei3eant-at-anns 
All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the 
beginning of June, brought forward the charge relating to the 
Eohilla war He acted discreetly in placing this accusation in the 
van , for Dundas had formerly moved, and the House had adopted, 
a resolution condemning, in the most severe terms, the policy fol- 
lo'wed by Hastings with regard to Robilcund. Dundas had little, 
or rather nothing, to say in defence of his own consistency , but 
he put a bold face on the matter, and opposed the motion Among 
■other things, he declared that, though he still thought the Eohilla 
war unjustifiable, be considered the services which Hastings had 
subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to atone even for so 
great an offence Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dundas , 
and Hastings was absolved bya hundred and nineteen rotes against 


sixty-seven 

Hastings was now confident of victory It seemed, indeed, that 
he had reason to be so The Rohilln war was, of all his measure^ 
that which bis accusers might wuth greatest advantage assail t 
had been condemned by the Court of Directors It had been con- 
■demned by the House of Commons It had been condemne y 
Hr Dundas, who bad since become the chief minister o t le 
Crown for Indian affairs. Yet Burke, having chosen this sf^rong 
ground, had been completely defeated on it That, having ai c ^ 
here, he should succeed on any point, was generally thong im 
possible. It was rumoured at the clubs and coffee-houses t a on 
or perhaps two more charges would be brought forward, ja > 
on those charges, the sense of the House of Commons should 
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ngainst impcacliment, the Opposition would let the matter drop, 
that Unstinps nould bo immedintclj' raised to the peerage, deco- 
rated with tlio star of the Bath, sworn of the pnvy counal, and 
jn\ itcd to lend the assistance of Ins talents and expenence to the 
India boanl Lord Ihurlow, indeed, some months before, had 
spoken ^\llll contempt of the seruples whieli prevented Pitt from 
calling Hastings to the House of Lords, and had even said that, 
if the Cliaiiccllor of the Exchequer w as afraid of the Commons, 
tlierc was nothing to prcieiit the Keeper of the Great Seal from 
taking the ro^al pleasure about a patent of peerage. The very 
title Mas chosen Hastings iins to be Lord Dajlcsford. For, 
through all changes of scene and changes of fortune, remained 
unchanged Ins attachment to the spot which had witnessed the 
greatness and tlie fall of his family, and w Inch had home so great 
a part in the first dreams of his joung ambition 

But ill a ver} few dn}s these fair prospects were overcast On 
the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forn ard, with great abi- 
lity and eloquence, the charge respecting tlie treatment of Cheyte 
bing. Francis followed on the same side The friends of Has- 
tings were in high spirits when Pitt rose With his usual abun- 
danco and fcliaty of language, the Minister gave his opinion on 
tlie case. He maintained that the Governor-General was justified 
in calling on the Rajah of Benares for pecuniary assistance, and 
in imposing a fine wlien that assistance was contumaciously with- 
lield He also thought that the conduct of the Governor-General 
during the insurrection had been distinguished by abihty and pre- 
sence of mind He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct 
of Francis, both in India and in Parliament, ns most dishonest 
and malignant The necessary inference from Pitt’s arguments 
seemed to bo that Hastings ought to be honourably acquitted , and 
both the friends and the opponents of the Minister expected from 
him a declaration to tliat cflcct To the astonishment of all par- 
ties, he concluded by saying that, though ho thought it nght in 
Hastings to fine Chcj’tc Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of 
the fine was too great for the occasion On this ground, and on 
tins ground alone, did Mr Pitt, applauding every other part of 
the, conduct of Hastings w ith regard to Benares, declare that he 
should ^ ote in favour of Mr Fox’s motion 

The House was thunderstruck , and it well might be so. For 
the wroug done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been ns flagitious ns 
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Fox and Francis contended, was a tnde when compared with the 
horrors which had been inflicted on Rohilcund But if Mr. Pitt’s 
view of the case of Cheyte Sing were correct, there was no ground 
for an impeachment, or even for a vote of censure If the offence 
of Hastings was really no more than this, that, lianng a right to 
impose a mulct, the amount of which mulct was not deftned, but 
was left to be settled by his discretion, he had, not for his o\\ n 
advantage, but for that of the state, demanded too much, was tins 
an offence which required a criminal proceeding of the highest 
solemnity, a criminal proceeding, to which, during sixty yenr». 
no pubhc functionary had been subjected ? We can see, we think, 
in what way a man of sense and integrity might have been induced 
to take any cdurse respecting Hastings, except the course which 
Mr Pitt took Such a man might have thought a great example 


necessary, for the preventing of injustice, and for the vindicating 
of the national honour, and might, on that ground, have voted for 
impeachment both on the RohiUa charge, and on the Benares 
charge Such a man niiglit have thought that the offences of 
Hastings had been atoned for by great services, and might, on tliat 
ground, have voted against the impeachment, on both charges 
With great diffidence, we give it as our opinion that the most 
correct course would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the 
Kohilla charge, and to acquit on the Benares charge Had the 
Benares charge appeared to us in the same light in winch it ap- 
peared to Mr Pitt, we should, without hesitation, have voted for 
acquittal on that charge The one course which it is inconceivnb c 
that any man of a tenth part of Mr Pitt’s abilities can nvc 
honestly taken was the course which he took He ncquittci ns- 
tmgs on the RohiUa charge He softened down the enares 
charge till it became no chaige at all , and then ho pronounce 


that it contained matter for impeachment. 

Hor must it be forgotten that the pnncipal reason 
the ministry for not impeaching Hastings on account o t ® ^ , 

war was this, that the debnquencies of the early ® ' ulcr 

ministration had been atoned for by the excellence o 
part Was it not most extraordinary that men who bn , 
language could afterwards vote that the later part ° , 

Btration furnished matter for no less than twenty a 
peacbment? They first represented tbe conduct o o 

1780 and 1781 as so bigbly meritorious that, like vror P 
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cro^ntion in tlic Cntliolic tlicology, it ought to be cfiicacious for the 
cnnctlling of former ollenccs , and the} then prosecuted him for 
his conduct in 1780 and 1781 

Tlic general astoiiislinient was the greater, because, only twenty- 
four hours before, the members on w liora the minister could depend 
had rceciicd the usual notes from the Trcasur}, begging them to 
be m their places and to ^ote against Jlr. Fox’s motion It was 
a'-serted by Jlr Ilaxtings, that, carl} on tlic morning of thc\cry 
day on which the dehatc took place, Diindas called on Pitt, woke 
him, and was clo'ctcdwith him man} hours The result of this 
conference was a determination to gne up the late Governor-Ge- 
neral to the vengeance of the Oppo'ulion It was impossible even 
for the mo't powerful mini-tcr to carr} all his followers with him 
in so strange a course Several persons high in oflice, the Attor- 
iic} -General, Mr Grenville, and Lord Mulgrav e, div ided against 
?Ir Pitt, But the devoted adherents who stood b} the head of 
the government without asking questions, were sufficiently nume- 
rous to turn the ccalc, A hundred and nineteen members voted 
for Sir Fox’s motion, sevcnt}-ninc against it Dundas silently 
followed Pitt, 

That good and great man, the late IVilliam Wilbcrforce, often 
related the events of this remarkable night IIo described the 
amazement of the House, and the bitter reflections which were 
muttered against the Prime I^Iinister b} some of the habitual sup- 
porters of government Pitt himself appeared to feel that his 
conduct required some explanation He left the treasur} bench, 
sat for some time next to I\Ir Wilberforcc, and very earnestly de- 
clared that he had found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to 
stand an} longer b} Hastings The business, he said, was too bad 
Jlr Wilberforcc, wc arc bound to add, full} believed that his 
friend was sincere, and that the suspicions to which this m}stc- 
nous aflhir gave rise were altogether unfounded 

TJiosc suspicions, indeed, were such ns it is painful to mention. 
The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be observed, 
generally supported the administration, nfliimcd that the motiv o 
of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy Hastings was personally a 
favourite with the King He was the idol of the East India Com- 
pany and of Its servants If he were absolved by the Commons, 
seated among the Lords, admitted to the Board of Control, closely 
allied with the strong-mind«d and imperious Thurlow, was it not 
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almost certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire man- 
agement of Eastern affairs ? Was it not possible that he might 
become a formidable rival in the cabinet ? It had probably got 
abroad that very singular communications had taken place between 
Thurlow and Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord of the 
Treasury was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor w as ready to take the responsibility of that step on 
himself Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with 
patience to such an encroachment on his functions. If the Com- 
mons impeached Hastings all danger was at an end. The pro- 
ceeding, however it might terminate, would probably last some 
years In the meantime, the accused person would be excluded 
from honours and pubhc employments, and could scarcely venture 
even to pay his duty at court Such were the motives attnbolcd 


by a great part of the pubhc to the young minister, whose ruling 
passion was generally heheved to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respecting 
Hastings, In the following year, those discussions were resumed. 
The charge touching the spohation of the Begums was brought 
forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was so imperfectly reported 


that it may be said to be wholly lost, but which was, without 
doubt, the most elaborately bnlhant of all the productions of lus 
ingenious mind. The impression which it produced was such as 
has never been equalled. He 6.nt down, not merely amidst cheer- 
ing, but amidst the loud clapping of bands, in which the Lords 
below the bar and the strangers in the gallery joined The ex- 
citement of the House was such that no other speaker could obtain 
a hearing , and the debate was adjourned Tbo ferment spread 
fast through the town. Witbm four and twenty hour^ Shen an 
was offered a thousand pounds for the copyright of the Epecch, i 
he would himself correct it for the press Tbe impression me c 
by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and experience 
critics, whose discernment may be supposed to have been qui ene 
by emulation, was deep and permanent Mr Windbom, twen y 
years later, said that the speech deserved all its fame, an 
spite of some fiiults of taste, such as were seldom wanting m e 
in the literary or in the parharaentary performances of i 
the finest that had been delivered withm the “^moiy of man, 

aboat the '>1' "S S,* 

what was thp best speech ever made#n the House 
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It seems difficult to refute these ai^uments. But the inTCteratc 
hatred borne bj Francis to Hastings had excited general disgust 
Tlie House decided that Francis should not be a manager. "Pitt 
voted 'With the majon^, Dundas -with the minontj. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had proceeded 
rapidly, and on the 13th of February, 1788, the sittmgs of the 
Court commenced. There have been spectacles more dazzling to 
the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more at- 
tractive to grown-np children, than that which was then exhibited 
at ‘W'estminster , but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle so well 
calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imagina- 
tive mind. All the vanous kinds of interest which belong to 
the near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, 
were collected on one spot, and in one hour All the talents and 
all the accomphshments which are de\ eloped by hberty and civil- 
isation were now displayed, with every advantage that could bo 
deiived both from co-operation and from contrast Every step in 
, the proceedings earned the mmd either backward, through many 
troubled centunes, to the days when the foundations of our consti- 
tution w ere laid , or far away, over boundless seas and desert^ to 
dusky nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, 
and writing strange characters from nght to left The High Court 
of Parliament was to sit, according to forms handed down from 
the daj s of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of exer- 
cising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares and over 
the ladies of the princely house of Oude 

The place was worthy of such a trial It was the great hall of 
Wilham Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclnmatious 
at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed 
the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the 
hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and 
melted a victonous party inflamed with just resentment, the hn 
where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice wit 1 1 lo 
placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neitlier mi i 
tary nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were line n it i 
grenadiers The streets were kept clear by cavalry The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the hern ( un er 
Garter King-at-arms The judges in their vestments of state at- 
tended to give advice on points of Ian. Near a hun 
seventy lords, three fourths of the Upper House as e P 
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Ilonsc then vrns, n ilkcd in solemn order from their usual plaec of 
nsscmhhng to the tribuinl The junior Baion present led the 
nay, George Ehott, Lord Ileathficld, recentlj ennobled for his 
niemorable defenec of Gibralt ir against the lleets and armies of 
Franco and Spam The long procession n ns closed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl hlarshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, 
and by the brothers and sons of the King Last of all came the 
Prince of "Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bear- 
ing The grej old Mails Mere hung with scarlet The long 
gallcnes i\crc crowded by an audience such us has rarely excited 
the fears or the emulation of an orator There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and pro- 
sperous empire, grace and female loveliness, a\ it and learning, the 
representatn cs of cicrj science and of cicry art There were 
seated round the Queen the fair-lmircd joung daughters of the 
house of Brunswick There the Ambassadors of great Kings and 
Commonwealths gared with admiration on a sjiectacle which no 
other country in the world could present There Siddons, in the 
prime of her majestic bcautj, looked with emotion on a scene sur- 
passing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the 
Eoraan Empire thought of the dajs a%hcn Cicero pleaded the cause 
of Sicily against Verres, and when, befoic a senate which still re- 
tained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the op- 
pressor of Africa. There A\crc seen, side bj side, the greatest 
painter and the greatest scholar of the age The spectade had 
allured Rcjnolds from that easel which has presera ed to us the 
thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the 
sw ect smiles of so manj noble matrons It had induced Parr to 
suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine from which 
he had extracted a aast trcnsuic of erudition, a treasure too often 
buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and in- 
elegant ostentation, but still precious, massne, and splendid 
There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of 
the throne had in secret plighted his faith Tliere too was she, 
the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia whose 
dehcate features, lighted up by lo've and music, art has rescued 
from the common decaj There were the members of that bnl- 
hant society which quoted, criticized, and exchanged repartees, 
under the rich peacock-hangings of Airs Montague And there 
the ladies whose lips, more persuasii e than those of himself. 
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had earned the Westminster election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of Deronshire * 

The Seqeants made proclamation Hastings advanced to the 
bar, and bent his knee. The culpnt was indeed not unworthy of 
that great presence. He had mled an extensive and populous 
country, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down pnnees. And m his high place he had so 
borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, 
and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except 
virtue. He looked hke a great man, and not hke a bad man. A 
person small and emaciated, yet denving dignify from a carnage 
which, while it mdicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and intellectual 
forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decisidn, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which ivas wnften, 
as legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, 
Mens aqua in arduis , such was the aspect with which the great 
Proconsul presented himself to his judges 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards 
raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts in their 
profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, the more humane and eloquent 
Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and PJomcr 
who, near twenty years later, successfully conducted in the same 
high court the defence of Lord Melville, and subsequently became 
Vice-chancellor and Master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, 
a space had been fitted up with green benches and fables for the 
Commons The managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in 
full diess. The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark that 
even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to 
the illustrious tribunal the comphment of weanng a bag and sword, 
Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; 
and his commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting 
to that great muster of various talents Age and bhndncss in 
unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor, and ms 
friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, 
and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two i - 
tinguished members of the Xiower House, the box m w 
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Having thus attempted to communicate to his hearers an idea of 
Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed in his own mind, 
he proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings ns sjstcm- 
atically conducted m defiance of morality and pubhc law Tlic 
energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of 
unwonted admiration from the stern and hostile Chancellor, and, 
for a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the de- 
fendant. The ladies m the galleries, unaccustomed to such dis- 
plays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and 
perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and sensibihty, were 
in a state of uncontrollable emotion Handkerchiefs were pulled 
out , smelling-bottles were handed round , hystencal sobs and 
screams were heard ; and Mrs Shendan w'as carried out in a fit 
At length the orator concluded Eaising Ins voice till the old 
arches of Irish oak resounded, “ Therefore,” said he, “ hath it with 
all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, that 
I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours 
'■ I impeach him in the name of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the 
English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied, I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose nghts he has trodden 
under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert Lastly 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, iti 
the name of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the 


common enemy and oppressor of all ' ” 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, 
Mr Fox rose to address the Lords respecting the course of pro- 
ceeding to be followed. The wish of the accusers was that t ic 
Court would bring to a close the investigation of the first charge 
before the second was opened. The wish of Hastings and o ns 
counsel wms that the managers should open all the charge, an 
produce all the evidence for the prosecution, before the e enct 
began. The Lords retired to their own House to consi er ic 
question. The Chancellor took the side of Hastings r 
Lioughborough, who was now in opposition, supported tiic 
of the managers The division showed winch way the inc ina 
of the tnbunal leaned A majority of near three to one cci 
favour of the course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat ngrnn, Mr Fox, assisted V ^ ™ 
opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and sever } 
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Fpcnt in pnpor'^ nntl hrnrmp wjtnfftc5 llic next nvudo 

\,nc tlml rtlntinp to the Vrinre^Ms of Oiide. 'I Im conduct of ihi'i 
pin of Uic ci'c \\ns cntni'tcd to Shendnn. The cuno'^itj of tlic 
juddic to heir ium v,n>< xinhouudcd Ihs fp-xcldinp tuxd Ixipiviy 
rinif>licd dcclntnntion In-^tcd two dn)p; but the Ilnll wns crowdt<l to 
Fuffontiou dunnp the xxhole tune It wns ‘-ud thnt fifty puumn 
htd liccn pnid for n '•tuple tichcU Slu ndnu, win n he concluded, 
contrived, with n knowh dgc of Mnpc olfccl nhtch liis fnthcr luiphl 
Imvc envied, to miK Inch, ni if cxhninted, into the nmnof Iliirhe, 
who hupped him with the enerpj of peneroin ndmimtion 

dune vxai now fir ndvnneed 'I he nsnon could not Init miieh 
longer, nnd the propre<Ji which Ind Item innde ui the impcidi- 
ment vvns not V < r) fituficlorv. Ihere were twentv clmrpe« f)n 
two onlv of tlie.'c Ind tven the ct^c for the pro'-rciition hien 
hcinl, find it wav now n jenr ‘incc Ilnvling'i had lieen ndmittcd to 
Inil 

'llic interest tnhen hj the public in the trinl wns prcit wlien the 
Court iK'pm to Fit, nnd ro‘e to the height win n Sin ridtin spol.e on 
the charge relfiting to the llepunis. h'roni tint time the cxciti ment 
went down fn<t 'llic Fpectnele had lo't the nttrnction of noveltv 
The prcit diFplnjs of rhetoric vvere over. \\ lint wns behind wns 
not of n nature to entice men of letters from their boohs in the 
morning, or to tempt Indies w ho bid left tlic mnsiiuerndc nt tw o to be 
out of bed before eight. There reiunuied exiumiintions nnd cros«- 
cjcnnnnntionp 'i'lierc rcmnined Ptntcnients of nccoiints Tlicro 
rimniiud the rending of papers, filled with words unintelligible to 
Knglish oirs, wiili lacs and crores, zemindars and niimil'-, suniuula 
nnd pcrwnnnnhs, jnghires nnd niizzurs 'llierc rein lined bieker- 
ings, not idwijs e irried on with the best tasto orwitli the best 
temper, between the nnnngers of the inipenchnient nnd tlie couii'-el 
for the defence, piirliculnrl^ between Mr lliirko nnd Mr Law. 
Tiierc rcmnincd ilie endless ninrehes nnd eountennnrchcs of the 
Peers between their llou'c nnd the Hull for ns often ns n point of 
liw w ns to be diFcusscd, their Lordslnps retin d to diseiiss it n]) irt , 
and the consequence w ns, us a Pecrwitlilj said, thnt the judges 
walked nnd the tnnl stood still. 

It IS to be added thnt, in the spring of 1788, when the tiial com- 
menced, no important question, cither of domestic or foreign 
policy, occupied the public mind. Tho proceeding lu ‘Westminster 
Ilall, tlicreforc, naturally attracted most of the attention of Par- 
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liament and of the country It was the one great event of that 
season. But in the following year the King’s illness, the debates 
on the Regency, the expectation of a change of ministry, com- 
pletely diverted public attention from Indian affairs , and within a 
fortnight after George the Third had retnmed thanks in St. Paul’s 
for hi3 recovery, the States-General of France met at Versailles 
In the midst of the agitation produced by these events, the im- 
peachment was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly In the session of 
1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and when 
the Peers had little other business before them, only thirty-five 
days were given to the impeachment. In 1789, the Regency Bill 
occupied the Upper House till the session was for advanced. 
When the Bang recovered the circmts were beginning. The 
judges left town , the Lords waited for the return of the oracles of 
junsprudence , and the consequence was that dunng the whole 
year only seventeen days were given to the case of Hostings It 
was clear that the matter would be protracted to a length unpre- 
cedented in the annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it 13 impossible to deny that impeachment, though it is 
a fine ceremony, and though it may have been useful m the seven- 
teenth century, is not a proceeding from which much good can now 
be expected Whatever confidence may be placed in the decision 
of the Peers on an appeal arising out of ordinary litigation, it is 
certain that no man has the least confidence in their impartinlifj, 


when a great pnbhc functionary, charged with a great state crime, 
is brought to their bar They are all politicians There is hardly 
one among them whose vote on an impenclunenf may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has been examined , and, even 
if it were possible to rely on their justice, they would still be quite 
unfit to try such a canse os that of Hastings. They sit ony 
during half the year They have to transact much legislative an 
much judicial business The law-lords, whose advice is rcquirci 
'to guide the unlearned majority, are employed daily m a minister^ 
ing jusnee elsewhere It is impossible, therefore, l iat uriiio 
a busy session, the Upper House should give more ^ ^ 
days to an impeachment To expect that their Lor ® 
give np partridge-shootuig, in order to bring the gren c 
f.e„t.o'peed/,u».,ce, or"., rehere .cced 
acquittal, would be unreasonable indeed A we 
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in till' i1i\. \\i)nl(l lin\(’ linniplit tin' trnl nl Htsiiii”' Ion ilnsc in 
li til in tlini innntli' '1 In Lnnl-* Ind not lini'-lii >1 tli' ir work in 
\ i n \oir 

1 Ir ri "ult criM i1 to lit- rmtl* r of ilonlit fn'm tin' tinn' vi hm tlic 
IrtiIs n ‘oh nl tint tin \ wonl'l In (.nnliill'} tin rnli ' of i \ nli ncn 
mIiicIi tri nnnul in tin infttior conrt'i of tin, p nlin '1 Iioh' 
mil ^ It p Will 1 nnwn o\rIu(li' niiicli inforimlion mIiicIi uniiM In 
ijnitc '-ntlu n nt to ill '( nniin tin ro nlnrt of nn\ p I'niinlili nnn in 
the nuRt iinj'cirt lilt trin iLtioni; of j>")\ it- lif' 'Iln.‘i nil' - nt 
t\ir\ if'-i*!' , ‘HI’ hron of cnljiriti* wlioni indoi i-, jnn, ninl 
h]!' ( tntiT- finnh In Inn to In Linltt lint m In n tin' ' nili'-iuri' 
ri,:nll\ nj'jiln d to olTi nri i rointinltol iinn\ m ir-> In fori , nt tin' 
di-t mro <d III iin tlnni'-’indi- of niili rnin irlion \ T-, tif ronr-' , out 
of tin ijni'tniti ^\ < do not Itl'iiin tin nnn nl ind liO’ i onn'-i 1 
fiir 11 nilin^ tin in'-! h i •- of < \ i r\ 1' ^'nl ndi ttitn”i in ordt r to ol'tnin 
nti 'injuittnl Uni it p olnr tint n\ tinjiiitl il i-o olitniin d cnnnol 
In' ^di nil d m Inr of tin- jitdonn nt of In-tori 

Si.\iril Uti injit'i Ml ri undo li} tin frn tnh of llT.tin"'' to put iv 
Flop to tin' tn il In 17'''>tln\ pp'po-i 1 n \o'i ol n n-up' n|>on 
llnrki , for mnn' Mok nt liini’nii,;< i liuli In Ind n-nd p'ljnilin;; 
till' di itli of ><unr(iin'ir nnd tin ronm \ion Intnun lln'tiin^'s nnd 
Inip(\ llnrki mis tin n niiiiopulir in tin liRt ik o Imtli m itli 
till' lli'iisi indMitlitln loiintri '1 In nsju-nti nnd iinkci nr\ of 
Miini' i.\pri --ions mIihIi In hid ti-rd diinin^ tin ikkiti-* on tin' 
Ik ^1 nr> li id ''iinojid i\in his Miirnn-t tinnd' '1 in Miti of 
i.'‘iisiir(‘ M i- I irrn d , and tlio-n mIio Imd iiio\i d it ho]n il tint tlio 
til in i"i r- M mild p -i"n 111 di-rtiot lliirkt t n- ik i pi} hurt lint 
Ills 71 il for Mint In' I on-iik ml is the i in-o ol jn-lui and nu'ri't 
lriiitn])lRd o\ or his pi 1 -oml fi lino- He n 1 1 im d ilio i < iisiiro ol 
tlii'llou-o Milh di"nil} and tin'lin-s, iiiid ikilind tliiU no pi r- 
Fon il inurtifii ntion or hiiiniliatioii Hhonld indnee him to llinili from 
till' Ml rnl dnl} mIiiiIi In' Innl iiink'rl iki n 

In till' folloMiiift }i ir the I’nihiinniit Mas dis-ohcd, nnd tlio 
fin lids of lla-tinos I'litirtnimd a luipu that tlio iu'm lloviso ol 
Commons mi^lit not lu'disposid to po on \.ilh tin impt'iii.limi.nt 
'J’lii'} lupin 1)} maintaining that the mIioIi' ptoindiiip Mtis tiimi- 
iiati'd li} the ili--olnimn Difi itod on this jioint, the} made n 
direct motion that tin imiit tclimenl Fhnnid he dioppid, hut the} 
Mere deleated h} the eoniliiiied foieea of the Goternmer* and the 

u 
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Opposition It was, however, resolved that, for the sake of expe- 
dition, man/ of the articles should ho nifhdraun In trutfi, lnd 
not some such measure been adopted, the trial would liaie lasted 
till the defendant was in his grave 
At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision vas pronounced, 
near eight years after Hastings had been brought by the Sene nit- 
at-ai ms of the Commons to the bar of the Lords On tlie last d i) 
of this great proceduie the public curiosity, long suspended, seemed 
to be revived Anxiety about the judgment there could be none , 
for It had been fully ascei tamed that there uns a great majority 
for the defendant Nevertheless many wished to see the pageant, 
and the Hall was as much crowded as on the Gist dav But tlio^c 
who, having been present on the first day, now boie a part in the 
proceedings of the last, were few, and most of those few iicro 
altered men 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place be- 
fore one generation, and the judgment iv ns pronounced byanotlicr 
The spectator could not look at the woolsack, oi at the red bcnelas 
of the Peers, or at the green benches of the Commons, iiithoiit 
seeing something that reminded lain of the instability of nil human 
things, of the instability of power and fame and life, of the more 
lamentable instability of friendship The great seal vas borne 
befoie Lord Loughborough, who, when the trial commenced, inm 
a fierce opponent of Mr Pitt’s gov emment, and wlio u ns now a 
member of that government, while Thiirlow, who presided in fbo 
court when it first sat, estranged from all his old allic=, sat ■'cou I- 
ing among the junior barons Of about a hundred and si\t} 
nobles who walked in the procession on tlic first da;, sixt; had 
been laid in then family vaults. Still more affecting must have 
been the sight of the managers’ box What had become of tin, 
fair fellowship, so closely bound together by public and piivnti 
ties, so resplendent vv ith every talent and accomplishment '' t 
had been scatteied by calamities more bitter th.an flic bitlcrat‘'s o 
death The great chiefs were still living, and still m t ic n 
vjo-our of their genius But their friendship "as at an cud 
had been violently and publicly dissolved, with tears am storm; 
reproaches If those men, once so dear to each other, v, ere no . 
compelled to meet for the purpose of managing the impcac 
they met as strangers whom public business had broug i - 

and behaved to each other with cold and distant civili ; 
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Each of them yvas, of course, in his oim little circle, regarded ns 
an oracle on an Indian question, and they ivere, iMtIi scarcely one 
exception, the zealous advocates -of Hastings It is to be added, 
that the numerous addresses to the late Governor-General, v Inch 
his friends in Bengal obtained from the natives and transmitted to 
England, made a considerable impression To these addresses we 
attach little or no importance That Hastings ivas beloved by the 
'people whom he governed is true, but the eulogies of pundits, 
zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it to be true For 
an English collector or judge would have found it easy to induce 
any native who could write to sign a panegyric on the most 
odious ruler that ever was in India It was said that at Benares, 
the very place at which the acts set forth in the first article of 
impeachment had been committed, the natives had erected a 
temple to Hastings, and tins story excited a strong sensation iii 
England Burke’s observations on the apotheosis were admirable 
He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident iiliitii 
had been represented as so sti iking He knew something of the 
mythology of the Brahmins He knew that as they worshipped 
some gods from love, so they worshipped others from fear. lie 
knew that they erected shnnes, not only to the benignant deities 
of light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside over small- 
pox and murder , nor did he at all dispute the claim of Ifr. 
Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon This reply has 
always struck us as one of the finest that ever nas made in 
Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, decorated by the 
most bnihant wit and fancy 

Hastings was, however, safe But in every thing except cha- 
racter, he would have been far better off if, when fwit impeached, 
he bad at once pleaded guilty, and paid a line of fifty thousand 
pounds. He was a ruined man The legal e^jpenses of his de- 
fence had been enormous The expenses which did not appear in 
his attorney’s bill were perhaps larger still Great suras had been 
paid to Major Scott Great sums had been laid out m bn ang 
newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and circulating tracts Bar c, 

*0 early as 1790, declared in the House of Commons that ^ 
thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting the priss ^ 

IS certain that no controversial weapon, from the graust 
to the coarsest ribaldry, w'as left unemployed Logan ( r < n ^ 
the accused Gnrernor with great ability in prose For t w o 
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of \ erse, the speeches of the mnnngers were burlesqued in Simp- 
kms lettcis It 15, we are afinid, indisputable that Hastings 
stooped so low as to couit the aid of that malignant and filthy 
baboon John Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin It 
■« as necessary to subsidise such albes largely The private hoards 
of hlrs Hastings had disappeared. It is said that the banker to 
whom they had been intrusted had failed Still if Hastings had 
practised strict economy, he ould, after all his losses, have had a 
moderate competence , but in the management of his private afiPairs 
he was imprudent Tiie dearest wish of his heart had always been 
to regain Daylesford At length, in the very year in which his 
trial commenced, the ii ish was accompbshed , and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years before, returned to the descend- 
ant of Its old lords But the manor house was a ruin , and the 
grounds round it had, during many years, been utterly neglected 
Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to 
excavate a grotto , and, before he was dismissed from the bar of 
the House of Lords, he had expended more than forty thousand 
pounds in adorning his seat 

The general feeling both of the Directors and of the propnetors 
of the East India Company was that he had great claims on them, 
that his services to them had been eminent, and that his misfor- 
tunes had been the effect of his zeal for their interest His friends 
in Leadenhall Street proposed to reimburse him the costs of 
his trial, and to settle on him an annuity of five thousand pounds 
a 5 ear But the consent of the Board of Control n as necessary , 
and at the head of the Board of Control was hir Dundas, who 
had lumself been a party to the impeachment, who had, on that 
account, been reviled with great bitterness by the adherents of 
Hastings, and who, therefore, was not in a very complying mood 
He refused to consent to ivhat the Directors suggested The Di- 
rectors remonstrated A long controversy followed Hastings, 
in the mean time, was reduced to such distress, that he could 
hardly pay his weekly biUs At length a compromise was made 
An annuity for life of four thousand pounds was settled on Hastings, 
and in order to enable him to meet pressing demands, he was to receive 
ten years’ annuity in advance. The Company was also permitted 
to lend him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by instalments 
without interest This rebef, though given in the most absurd 
manner, iias sufficient to enable the retued Governoi to live in 
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comfort, and eren m luxury, ifhe had been a shlful manager. 
But he was careless and profuse, and n as more than once under 
the necessity of applying to the Companj for assistance, ninth 
was liberally given 

Ho had security and afBuence, but not the poncr ami dignity 
which, when he landed from India, he had reason to expect Ho 
had then looked forward to n coionet, a red riband, a scit at the 
Council Boaid, an office at Whitehall lie nas then only fiftj- 
two, and might hope for many years of bodily and mental ■vigour 
The case nas widely different when be left the bai of the Ijonb 
He was now too old a man to turn his mind to a new cla«i ol 
studies and duties He had no chance of receiving anj mark ol 
loyal favour while Mr Pitt remained in power, and, when Mr 
Pitt retired, Hastings was appioaching his seventieth }car. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfcicd in politics, 
and that interference was not much to his honoui In ISOl lie 
exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr Addington, against 
whom Fox and Pitt had combined, from lesigning the 'J’rcnsur} 
It IS difficult to believe that a roan so able and energetic ns 
Hastings can hav e thought that, when Bonaparte was at Boulogne 
with a great army, the defence of our island could safely bo in- 
trusted to a ministiy which did not contain a single person whom 
flattery could desenbe as a great statesman It is also certain 
that, on the important question wliicli had inisedMr Addington 
to power, and on winch he differed from both Fox and I’ltt, 
Hastings, as might have been expected, agreed with Fox mid I’ltt, 
and was decidedly opposed to Addington. Behgious intolrranco 
has never been the vice of the Indian service, and eertninl) was 
not the vice of Hastings But Mr. Addington had treated liim 
with marked favour Fox had been a principal mamgci of tlie 
impeachment To Pitt it was owing that there hild heen an im- 
peachment , and Hastings, we fear, was on tins occasion giiah r 
by personal considerations, rathei than by a regard to the public 
interest 

The last twenty-four years of Ins life were chiefly pas'^i a 
Daylesford He amused himself with embellishing his ground-, 
riding fine Arab horses, fattening pnze-cattle, and trying 
Indian animals and vegetables in England He sent for scei o 
a very fine custard-apple, fiom the gaidtn of what had once 
lus ow'H YiUa, among the green hedgerows of Alhporc c ri 
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also to mturnlise in ‘Worcestershire the delicious leechce, almost 
the onlj fruit of Bengal 11111011 deserves to he regretted c\en 
amidst the plenty of Coient Garden The Mogul emperor^, in 
the time of their greatness, Ind in vain attempted to introduce 
into Ilindost in the goat of the tnble-1 ind of Thibet, ii hose dow n 
supplies the looms of Cashmere with the inateiiils of the finest 
shall Is Hastings tiled, with no better fortune, to rear a bleed at 
Dailesford, nor does he seem to liaie succeeded bcttei iiith the 
cattle of Bootnn, iihose tails arc in high esteem as the best fans 
lor brushing an ay the mosquitoes 

Liter iture diiided his attention with his conservatories and his 
iiicnagerie He hid nliin 3 S loved books, and thej nerc non ne- 
cess ir}' to him Though not a poet, in any high sense of tlie 
word, he iirotc neit and polished lines nitli great facilitj, and 
n as fond of c' ercising this talent Indeed, if \\ o must speak out, 
lie seems to have been more of a Trissotin tlian was to be expected 
Iroiii the powers of his mind, and from the great part which he 
had plajed in life AVc are assured in these Memoirs that the 
lirst thing whicli he did in tlic morning was to write a co])j ol 
leisc- Wlicn the laniil} and guests assembled, the poem nude 
Its a])iiearaii(c as rcgulirh is the eggs and rolls , and Mi Gleig 
itquiics us to bclieie that, if from any accident Hastings came to 
the brcaklast-table without one of hi& charming pcrlormanccs in 
his hand, the omission was lelt b^ all as a grievous disappoiiit- 
iiient 'I istes ditler widely For oursehes, we must sa) that, 
lioweier good the bieikfasts at Dijleslord ma} hate been, — and 
we are assured tint the tea w is of the most aromatic flaiour, and 
tbit neithci tongue nor i enison-pasti w is wanting, — we should 
hue thought the reckoning high if we had been lorced to earn 
our repast bi listening e\er> dat to a new madrigal or sonnet 
composed b} oui host We ire gl id, liowcver, that Mr Glcig has 
preserved this little fc iturc of charietcr, tliougli we think it b^- 
no means a bcautj It is good to be often reminded of the incon- 
sistenc} of liiiman nitun, ind to learn to look i ilhout wonder or 
di'gust on the wcikiieS'Cs which are found in tlie stroimest minds 
Dioinsiu-- in old times, Ircderic in the last centurj, with capaciti 
and Mgoiir equal to the conduct of the greatest ifl iirs, united ill 
the little laiiities and aticctations of jiroiincial blue-stocl mgs 
These great examidcs ii.ai console the admirers of II istings lor 
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(nin both nt O'cfonJ nnd in the Guildlinll of London, and, 
tlioiigli ■surrounded by a crowd of jinncca and great warriors, 
was c\ory where receded with marks of respect and admira- 
tion lie was prerented b) the rnnee Regent botli to Alexander 
nnd to Frederic 'Willinm, nnd Ins Royal Iligbncss went so far 
as to declare in public that honours far liiglier than a scat in the 
Prny Council were due, and would soon be paid, to the man who 
had Fa\c<l the Ilnii'<li dominions m Asia. Hastings now con- 
fidently expected a peerage , but from some unexplained cause, 
he was again disappointed 

He li\cd about four }cnrs longer, in the cnj 03 rmcnt of good 
spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading extent, 
and of lieahli such as is rarely enjojed by those who attain such 
an age. At length, on the twenty -second of August, 1818, in the 
eight} -«ixih )car of his age, he met death with the same tranquil 
and decorous fortitude which he had opposed to all the trials of his 
various and eventful life. 

"With all his faults, — and they were neither few nor small — 
only one cemetery was w ortliy to contain his remains In that 
temple of silence nnd reconciliation where the enmities of twenty 
generations he buried, in the Great Abbey which has dunng many 
ages nffcinlcd a quiet re.-ting-placc to those whoso minds nnd bodies 
liavc been shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall, the dust 
of the illustnoiiB aicuscd should have mingled with the dust 
of the illustnous accuFcr® Tins was not to be. Yet the place of 
interment was not ill chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish 
church of Daylc-ford, m earth which already held the bones of 
many chiefs of the hou=o of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the 
greatest man who has ever borne that ancient nnd widely extended 
name. On that very spot probably, fourscore years before, the 
little Warren, meanly clad nnd scantily fed, had played with the 
children of ploughmen Even then his young mind had revolved 
plans which might be called romantic. Yet, however romantic, 
It IS not likely that they had been so strange ns the truth Not 
only had the poor orphan retrieved tlio fallen fortunes of his hne 
Not only had ho repurchased the old lands, nnd rebuilt the old 
dwelling lie had preserved and extended an empire He had 
founded n polity Ho had administered government nnd war with 
more than the capacity of Richelieu He had patronised learning 
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With the judicions hherahty of C!osmo He had been ntticked 
by the most formidable comhmntion of enemies that ever sought 
the destraction of a smgle victim; and over that combmation, after 
a straggle of ten years, he had triomphed He had at length gone 
down to his grave m the fulness of age, m peace, after so man} 
troubles, m honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or malevolence 
win pronounce that, in the two great elements of all social \ urtuc, 
in respect for the nghts of others, and m sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of others, he was deficient. His pnnciples were somewhat 
las. His heart was somewhat hard. But though we cannot with 
truth desenbe him either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, wc 
cannot regard without admiration the amphtude and fertihty of 
his intellect his rare talents for command, for adnumstration, and 
for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, hi- 
fervent zeal for the mterests of the state, his noble equanimit}, 
tned by both extremes of fortune, and never disturbed by cither 
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77 r J of lli>^ rri Ixnl Clirr, roUrrlotl frojn the Pnmxhj Vapors, 
cxxxr-i x\cxxt<i hv the J nr! nf Jhiirit l{^ M IJon-Ol srU Mi Silt 
Mautoi M, ]{ C H .1 \«li 5vo Lonilon 18nC 

^\ r lintf nlitnjR llioiiplit il flrnngo tlmt, wliilu tliu lii'itory of 
tlic Sinni-h rmjnrf' iii Ainc.riot «« fiiinilmrl) (o till tlio 

mliotiA of I}iiro|i(’, llio grcit nctioni of our countrymen in tlic 
ni<"t rlimild, ('ten nmon;; onr rhr«, cxtitc little inttrc't ]‘^\cry 
filioolliny I nniv5 i\lio im|>ni<onttl Monlcnimn, timl iilio ftrnngled 
At iliinlpn Hill wo doiilit ivlutliT one in ten, c\eu ninong 
l.n"liili gentle inni of Inglily ciiltnntcd mind"*, enn tell who 
i. on tlie bnttio of Iliixnr, wlio pcr])Ltml( d tlio iiin^fincic of 
I’ntin, i. Ik tier .Sujnli Dowlnli riilul in Oiido or m Tminncoro, 
or wliitlicr I led! ir wni n Hindoo or n ^Iiistiilnimi Yet the 
virtorirs of Cortot were gnined o\cr fiAnges who had no 
Kite r«, who were ignoranl of the iiso of metulo, who had not 
breil en in n filnglei aiiiiml to labour, who wielded no belter 
weapons than thoe^e which could be made out of slicks, flints, 
nnd fish-bonfs, t.dio re-garded n hor^c-sohher ns n monster, half 
man nnd half beast, who took a harqiiobusier for n sorcerer, 
nblc to Fcatle r the thuiielcr and lightning of the skies. Tlio 
jiLoplo of India, when we subdued them, ivcro ten times ns 
numerous ns the Anicricniis whom tho Spaniards innquished, 
nnd were nt tho same time ijuito na highly’ civilised ns the 
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Victorious Spaniards They had reared cities larger and fairer 
than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly than the cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers 
ncher than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys 
■whose splendour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
mynads of cavalry and long trains of artiUeiy which would 
have astonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex- 
pected, that every Enghshman who takes any interest in any 
part of history would be curious to know how a handful of his 
countiymen, separated from their home by an immense ocean, 
subjugated, m the course of a few years, one of the greatest 
empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, tins subject 
is, to most readers, not only insipid but positively distasteful 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the Instonans. Jlr. Mill’s 
book, though it has undoubtedly great and rare ment, is not 
sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those who read 
for amusement Orme, inferior to no English histonan in style 
and power of painting, is minute even to tedionsness In one 
volume he allots, on an average, a closely printed quarto page 
to the events of every forty-eight hours. The consequence is, 
that his narrative, though one of the most authentic and ono of 
the most finely written in our language, has never been iciy 
popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us wiU not much attract 
those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled The ma- 
terials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by the late 
Lord Powis were indeed of great value But t\c cannot say 
that they have been very skilfully worked up It would, how- 
ever, be unjust to criticize with seventy a work winch, if the 
author had lived to complete and revise it, isould probably 


have been improved by condensation and by a better arrange- 
ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing dutj of 
expressing our gratitude to the noble family to vhich th^ 
public owes so much useful and curious information. 
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Tlio (fficl of tl)C brml, c\i.n tvhen wc imLc tlic largest al- 
low ntiro for tin- jnrtnlit} of tlio«e who lm\c furnished and of 
ihow A. ho have digested the inatcrnl=, i«, on the whole, greatly 
to r lO' the charaetir of Ix'nl Ch\c We arc far indeed from 

ID]' itliring a.ith Sir John Malcolm, avho=c lo\c passes the 
loao of hiogrn)ih' rs, and who can fee nothing hut aMsdoin and 
jintiee in tf.e actions of his idol J 5 ul we arc at least equally 
far frein concurring in the sc\ ere judgment of Mr Mill, who 
‘n nis to Us 1(1 rhow h s diserinunation in his account of Ch\o 
than in ain o'lu-pirt of his a aluahlo w orl Cliie, like most 
nun who rre bnni with strong jiassions nnd tried hy strong 
tenijo itioiis, coiinitte'il great faults But c\cr) person who 
tales a fri- and i nhghteiwd aiew of his ivliolc career must 
ndiiiil that our island, so fertile in heroes and statesmen, has 
f earn U ( \ cr produced a man more trulj great either in arms 
or in council 

'J he CliM s had hecn setlkd, ever since the twclfili century, 
on an estate of no great aalne, near Markcl-Draj ton, in Slirop- 
shirt In the reign of George the First, this moderate hut 
ancient inheritance was possessed ha Mr. Bichard Chao, avho 
stems to haae he on a plain man of no great tact or capacity. 
He hid been bred to the laaa, and diaidcd his time between 
]'rofi 'siiiii d husim's and the iiaocations of a small proprietor. 
Ill' marrii d a lada from Manchester, of tho name eif Gaskill, 
nnd hi tame the father of naerj numerous famila His eldest 
son, Bohert, tlic founder of tlic British omjnrc in India, aaas 
horn It the old ‘'eat of his ancestors on the twentj -ninth of 
Scpieiiihi'r, 172i 

boiiie hneimoiits of the clmraetcr of the man aacre early 
diceirmd in the child There remain letters written bj Ins 
relations aahcii ho was in his seaenth jear, and from thoso 
lithrs It nppi irs that, eacn at that curly age', his strong aaiU 
and his fi< rj passions, sustained hj a constitutional intre'pidity 
avhich foinclimes fceincd Imrdlj compatible with soundness of 
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mind, hnd begun to caufee great uneasiness to hi? family. 
“Fighting,” says one of his undes, “to ivhich ho is out of 
measure addicted, gives lus temper such a fierceness and im- 
periousness, that he flies out on every trifling occasion ” Tlio 
'old people of the neighbourhood still remember to have heard 
from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and vrith what terror the 
•inhabitants saav him seated on a stone spout near the summit. 
They also relate how he formed all the idle lads of the town 
into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shopkeepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and lialfpence, in consideration 
of which he guaranteed the security of their windows lie 
•was sent from school to school, making very little progress in 
Bis learning, and gaining for himself everywhere the character 
of an exceedingly naughty boy One of his masters, it is said, 
was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad would make 
a great figure in the world. But the general opinion seems to 
have been that poor Bobert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. 
His family expected nothing good from such slender parts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, therefore, Ibat 
they gladly accepted for him, when he was in his eighteenth 
year, a writerslnp in the servico of the East India Company, 
and shipped him off to make a fortune or to die of a fin cr at 
Madras 

Far different were the prospects of Chve from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to the 
Presidencies of our Asiatic empire Tlie Company was then 
purely a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of a few 
square miles, for which rent was paid to the native govern- 
ments Its troops u ere scarcely numerous enough to man the 
batteries of three or four ill constructed forts, which had hecn 
erected for the protection of the warehouses. The natives, 
who composed a considerable part of these httlc garrison?, In' 
not yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were 
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armed, Eome witli swords and shields, some witli bows and 
arrows The business of the servant of the Company was not, 
as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic 
busmess of a great country, but to take stock, to make advances 
to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above all to keep an eye on 
private traders who dared to infringe the monopoly. The 
younger clerks were so miserably paid that they could scarcely 
subsist without incurring debt, the elder enriched themselves 
by trading on their own account , and those who hved to rise 
to the top of the service often accumulated considerable fortunes 
Madras, to winch Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company’s settle- 
ments In the preceding century, Fort St George had arisen 
on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of natives, had 
sprung up, as towns spring up m the East, with the rapidity of 
the prophet’s gourd There were already in the suburbs many 
white villas, each surrounded by its garden, whither the wealthy 
agents of the Company retired, after the labours of the desk 
and the wardiouse, to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up 
at sunset from the Bay of BengaL The habits of these mer- 
cantile grandees appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, 
and ostentatious, than those of the high judicial and pohticiil 
functionaries who have succeeded them But comfort was far 
less understood Many devices which now mitigate the heat of 
the chmate, preserve health, and prolong life, were unknown 
There was far less intercourse with Europe than at present. 
The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has often been 
performed withm three months, was then very seldom ac- 
■comphshed m six, and was sometimes protracted to more than 
a year. Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was then much more 
estranged from his countiy, much more addicted to Onentql 
usages, and much less fitted to mix in society after his return 
to Europe, than the Anglo-Indian of the present day 
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Within the fort and its precinct, the English exercised, by 
permission of the native government, an extensive authonty, 
such as every great Indian landowner exercised within his 
own domain. But they had never dreamed of claiming in- 
dependent power. The surrounding country was ruled by 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, a depnty of the Viceroy of tlie 
Deccan, commonly called the Nizam, who was himself only 
a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our ancestors as 
the Great Mogul. Those names, once so august and formi- 
dable, still remain. There is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who 
lives on a pension allowed to him by the Enghsh out of the 
'revenues of the province which his ancestors ruled. There is 
still a Nizam, whoso capital is overawed by a Bntish enn- 
"tonment, and to whom a British resident gives, under the name 
of advice, commands which arc not to be disputed. There is 
still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at holding courts and 
receiving petitions, but who has less power to help or hurt than 
the youngest civil servant of the Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that age 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent all his pocket-money He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England His situation 
at Madras was most painful. His funds were e.xbaustcd. IIis 
pay was small He had contracted debts He was wretchedly 
lodged, no small calamity in a climate which can he made 
tolerable to an European only by spacious and well placed 
apartments He had been furmsbed with letters of recom- 
mendation to a gentleman who might have assisted him ; hut 
when he landed at Fort St. George he found that this gen- 
tleman had sailed for England The lad’s shy and haughty 
disposition withheld him from introducing himself to strangers 
He was several months in India before he became acquainted 
with a single family. The climate affected his health and 
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ppinl®. IIis tiutics 'VTPrc of a kind ill suited to his ardent and 
danng clmmctcr. lie pined for Ins liome, nnd in Ins letters to 
Ins relations expressed Ins feelings in language softer and more 
pcnsi\e than s\e slionld liave expected either from the way- 
svanlnc's of Ins bojliooil, or from the inflexible sternness of bis 
later 3 ears “I have not enjojed,” snjs be, “one happy day 
since I left mj natne country,” nnd again, “I must confess, 
at intorvnl«, when I think of my dear native England, it aficcts 
me in a acr)’ particular manner .... If I should bo so far 
blest as to rcMsit again m3' own countr3,bnt more especially 
Jlancbestcr, the centre of all m3' w isbcs, all that I could hope 
or desire for ■would be presented before me in one mow ” 

One solace be found of the most respectable kind The 
Governor po^cca'ed n good library, nnd permitted Cine to 
ba\c nece's to it Tiic young man devoted much of bis 
leisure to reading, nnd ncquircd nt this time nlmost nil the 
knowledge of books that be ever possessed. As a boy be bad 
been too idle, ns a man bo soon becnrac too busy, for literary 
pursuits 

But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrow s of a bomc-'ick exile, could tnmo the despemte audacity 
of bis spirit, lie bebnved to bis ofllcinl superiors ns be bad 
Ix'lmvid to Ins scboolmnstcre, nnd was several times in danger 
of lo'ing bis situation. Twice, vvlulc residing in the "Writers’ 
Buildings, lie nttcniptod to dcstro3 himself, and twice the 
jiirtol vvbicb be snapped nt bis ow n bend failed to go off This 
circumstance, it is said, nflected him ns a similar escape nflccted 
■Wallenstein After satisfying himself that the pistol was really 
•w oil loaded, lie bur-t forth into an exclamation that surely be 
was reserved for something great. 

About Ibis time an event vvbicli nt first seemed likely to 
dcstro3 all bis hopes in life suddenly opened before him a new 
path to cnnneiice Europe bad been, during some years, 
distracted by the w nr of the Austrian su' -si corge the 
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Second vras the steady ally of Mana Theresa. The honsc of 
Bourbon took the opposite side. Though ' England ivas even 
then the first of mantime powers, she was not, as she has since 
become, more than a match on the sea for all the nations of tlie 
Tvorld together , and she found it difficult to maintain a contest 
against the united navies of France and Spam. In the eastern 
seas France obtamed the^ascendency. Labourdonnais, goi emor 
of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents and virtues, conducted 
an expedition to tbe contment of India in spite of the opposition 
of the British fieet, landed, assembled an army, appeared before 
Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The 
keys -rfere dehvered up ; the French colours were displayed On 
Fort St. George; and the contents of the Company’s ivarc- 
honses were seized as pnze of war by the conqnerors It was 
stipulated by the capitulation that the English inhabitants 
should be prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should 
remam m the hands of the French till it should be ransomed. 
Labourdonnais pledged his honour that only n moderate ransom 
should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the jcalou^ 
of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. Dupicix, 
moreover, had already begun to revolve gigantic schemes, witli 
which the restoration of Madras to the Enghsb was by no 
means compatible. He declared that Labourdonnais had gone 
beyond his powers ; that conquests made by the French arms 
on the continent of India were at the disposal of tlio goi enior 
of Pondicherry alone , and that Madras should be rased to the 
ground. Labourdonnais was compelled to yield The anger 
which the breach of the capitulation excited among the English 
was increased by the ungenerous manner in which Dapleix 
treated the pnncipal servants of the Company, The Governor 
and several of the first gentlemen of Fort St, George were 
.earned under a guard to Pondicheny, and conducted through 
the town in a triumphal procession under the eyes of fihj 
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tliou-nnd •iprcl'ilors It ^\ns with rcti'on thought that tliis 
gro"5 Molution of public fnth nb'ohetl the inhabitants of 
^Indrr: fmtn tho cnpagcnicnts into which they Ind entered 
With I^bourdonimis. Cine fled from the town by niglit in the 
diegin-'C of a Mu'^cuhnnn, and look refuge at Fort St Da\nd, 
one of the rmnll I'ngh-h settlements subordinate to Jladras. 

Tlic circtmi'^tnnccs in whicli he ■was now placed naturall} led 
him to adopt a jiroft'-'sion better suited to his restless and 
intrcjiid spirit than tlic husincss of examining packages and 
casting accounts He •solicited and obtained an ensign’s com- 
nii'-sion m tho service of the Company, and at twenty-one 
cntoretl on his inilitnr} career His personal courage, of which 
he had, while still a writer, giacn signal proof by a desperate 
duel with n military bully who was the terror of Fort St Daaid, 
Fpecihly made him conspicuous cacn among hundreds of hraae 
men He soon hegnn to show in Ins new calling other qualities 
which had not before been discerned in him, judgment, sagacity, 
deference to legitimate nnthonl). He distinguished himself 
Juglily in fc\cral opcmtions against tho French, and was par- 
ticularly noticed by Jilajor Jjawrcncc, who was then considered 
ns the ablest llntish ofliccr m India 

Cli\c had been onlj a few months in the nrmy when intelli- 
gence armed that peace had been concluded between Great 
Ilntnin and France. Diipleix ai.as in consequence compelled to 
restore J^lndres to tlic Fnghsh Company, mid the young ensign 
was at lihexty to resume his former business IIc did indeed 
return for n short time to his dc^k He ngnm quitted it in 
order to assist ^Injor Lawrcnco in sonio petty hostilities avith 
the until cs, and then again returned to iL While he was thus 
wuacnng between n military and a commercial life, cicnts took 
place wliith decided Ins choice llie politics of India assumed 
a new aspect 'I'hcre was pence hclwccn tho English nnd 
French Crow ns , hut there arose hetw cen tho English and 
French Companies truding to tho East a war most eventful nnd 
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important, a war in which the prize was nothing less than the 
magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerinne 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
eisrteenth century was long one of the most cTtensnc and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom u ns so largo 
a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
poured into the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of Iho 
buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindostan amazed even 
travellers who had seen St Peter’s. The innumerable retinues 
and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi 
dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of 
Versailles Some of the great viceroys who held llieir posts 
by virtue of commissions from the Mogul ruled as many 
subjects as the King of France or the Emperor of Germany, 
Even the deputies of these deputies might well rank, ns to 
extent of territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, uas yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all 
the vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. 
The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long senes of crimes and public disasters Am- 
bitious heutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to in- 
dependence. Fierce tnbes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the 
government from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down in 
arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much 
constant maladministration, in spite of occasional convulsions 
which shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, 
on the whole, retained, during some generations, an outward 
appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. But, throughout 
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the long reign of Aurungrchc, the stntc, notwithstanding all 
lint the Mgour and pohc_) of the prince could clTect, was 
linitciung to di'colution. After his death, which took place in 
the jear 1707, tlic rum was fcarfull} rapid, ^^olcnt shocks 
from nilhout co operated with an incurable decay which was 
fa'l proceeding within; and in a few jears the empire had 
undergone utter decomiKi'iiion. 

The liutor) of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analog) to that of the succcscors of Aurungzebe But perhaps 
the fall of the CarloMiiginns furnishes the nearest parallel to 
the fall of the Moguh Charlemagne was scarce!) interred 
when the iinbccilil) and the disputes of his descendants began 
to bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their 
Fubiect' Tlic wide dominion of the Franks was 6c%crcd into 
n thousand piece* Xotliing more than a nominal dignity was 
left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, Charles the Bald, 
and Charles the Fat, and Charles tlic Simple. Fierce invaders, 
diflcnng from each other in race, language, and religion, 
flocVid, as if by concert, from the farthest comers of the earth, 
to plunder proimccs wliich the government could no longer 
defend Tlie jiimtes of (ho Northern Sea extended their 
raingfs from tlic Flbc to the P)rcncc'', and at length fixed 
Ihi ir seat in the rich \nlle) of the Seine The Hungarian, in 
whom the trembling monks fancied that they recognised the 
Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried back the plunder of the 
citK s of Lombanly to the depths of the Pnnnonian forests 
Tlie S iraecn ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile plains of 
Cniiipitiin, and spread terror even to the walls of Rome. In 
the midst of tlieee sufienngs, n great internal change passed 
upon the empire llio corruption of death began to ferment 
into new forms of life. While the great body, as a whole, was 
torpid and pasbisc, escry separate member began to feel with 
a sense, and to mo\cwitli an energy all its own. Just here, 
lu the most barren and dreary tract of European history, all 
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feudal privileges, all modem nobility, take tbeir source. It 13 
to this point that vre trace the power of tliose pnnccs who, 
nominally vassals, but really independent, long governed, with 
the titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts, almost cverj part 
of the dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the clmngc which passed on the 
Mogul empire durmg the forty years which followed the death 
of Aurnngzebe A succession of nominal sovereigns, sunk in 
indolence and dehanchery, sauntered away life in secluded, 
palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to 
buffoons A succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hm- 
dostan A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched 
through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those 
treasures of which the magnificence had astounded Roc and 
Bernier, the Peacock Throne, on which the richest jewels of 
Golconda had been disposed by the most skilful liands of 
Europe, and the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after 
many strange vicissitudes, lately shone in tho bracelet of Rim- 
jeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa The Afghan soon followed to complete tlio work of 


devastation which the Persian had begun The warlike tribes 
of Rajpootana threw off the Mussulman yoke A band of 
mercenary soldiers occupied Rohilcund Tlio Seiks ruled on 
tho Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along the Jumna The 


highlands which border on the western sca-coxst of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable race, a race which was long 
the terror of every native power, and which, after many despe- 
rate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to the fortune and 
genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungrelrt 
that this wild clan of plunderers first descended from their 
mountains ; and soon after his death, every corner of 1 ns ride 
empire learned to tremble at the miglity name of the Mah 
rattas. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by 
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llicm. Their Jominionp jlrctchcd ncrosa the peninsula from 
pen lo pen hlnlimltn cnplnins reigned at Poonah, at Gunlior, 
in Gii-’emt, in llemr, and in Tanjorc Nor did they, though 
thej had hcconie great coi crcign-;, therefore ecn«e to be free- 
booter* llicj still retained the predatorj habits of their fore- 
father* Pterj region which was not subject to their rule 
wa* m*tcd bj their incur*ions 'Wlicrcver their kettle-drums 
w ere licnnl, the pcn*nnt threw hi* bag of riee on his shoulder, 
bid hi* *ninll Faring* in his girdle, and fed witli Ins wife and 
children to the ninuntaiiis or the jungles, to the milder neigh- 
liourliood of the hja’na and the tiger, hlany protinces re- 
deemed tliiir hanc*t* bj the pnjmcnt of an annual ransom. 
li\cn the wrttched jihantom who still boro the impcnal title 
Ftoopid to paj till* ignoniinimi* black-mail Tlie camp-fires of 
one rapacioii* leader were seen from the walls of the palace of 
Delhi Another, at the head of hi* innumerable cat airy, dc- 
Ecended )car nft< r joar on the ricc-ficld* of Bengal Even the 
European factor* trembled for their magazines Less than a 
hundred jearn ago, it was thought ncccs*ary to fortifj Calcutta 
ngaiii't the horsemen of IJcnir, and the name of the Mahratta 
ditch still prc'cnej; the memorj of the danger 

"Wdicri t er the t iccroj s of the Jrognl retained authority they 
became sotercign* 'ihej might still acknowledge in avords 
the siipirioritj of the hou*c of Tamerlane, as a Count of 
Flanders or a Duke of Burgund) might hare acknowledged 
the Euiicriont} of the inobt helpless driveller among the later 
Carloiingian* Tliej might occasionally send to their titular 
Foacreigii a complimentary present, or solicit from him a title 
of honour In truth, howeacr, they were no longer lieutenants 
rcmoaahle at ph isiire, but independent hcrcditarj princes 
In this waj originated those great Mussulman houses which 
fonnerlj ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which still, 
though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of 
roj illj’ at Lucknow and Ilydcrabad 
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In -what Tvas this confusion to end? Was tlic strife to 
continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the rise of ' 
another great monarchy? Was the Mussulman or the 
ratta to be the Lord of India ? Was another Baber to descend 
from the mountains, and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and 
Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike race ? None of 
these events seemed improbable. But scarcely any man, how- 
ever sagacious, would have thought it possible that a trading 
company, separated from India by fifteen tliousaad miles of 
sea, and possessing in India only a fen acres for purposes of 
commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its 
empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Hima- 
layas ; would compel Mnhratta and Slahommedan to foigct 
their mutual fends in common subjection; would tame down 
even those n Ud races which had resisted the most powerful of 
the Moguls; and, having united under its laws a hundred 
millions of subjects, would carry its victorious arras far to the 
east of the Burrampooter, and for to the nest of the Hjdnspc', 
dictate terms of peace at the gates of Avn, and scat its vassal 
on the throne of Cnndahar. 

The man nho first saw that it was possible to found an 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul raonnrcliy wits 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest sen ants of the 
English Company nere busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading Nor had he only proposed to himself the end He 
had also a just and distinct view of the means by nlucli it nns 
to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest force n Inch 
the princes of India could bring into the field nould bo no 
match for a small body of men trained in the discipline, and 
guided by the tactics, of the West He sav> also that the 
natives of India might, under European commandf rs, be formed 
into armies, such as Saxe or Frederic would be proud to 
command. He was perfectly nvsare tiiat the most tas) an 
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convenient wn) in nliicli nn Unropcnn ndvenlurer could cver- 
ci'c fo\crcignt 3 in Indin, ^\ns to go\crn the motionsj nnd to 
Fpenk tliroiiph the month of some glittcnng puppet dignified hy 
the title of iNobnb or Kiznin The arts both of war nnd polie}, 
wliuh n few jear'i Inter were employed iiith sucli sign il success 
In the Imgli'h, were fir-t understood nnd practised by this 
ingenious nnd n^piring Treiichiinn 

'J he situnlion of India was such tint 'caret 1} any aggression 
could be without n jiretcvf, either in old laws or in recent 
practice All right' were in a 'talc of utter unccrtnint} , nnd 
the Iluropt alls who took part in the disputes of the mtnes 
confoundtd tlic ronfu'ion, In applying to Asiatic politics the 
public 1 iw of the* Wc't nnd ninlogics drawn from the feudal 
FI stem If It was coincnient to treat a Xabob ns an iiide- 
jiciident Jinnee, there was nn cvcdlcnt plea for doing so lie 
was independent in fact If it was coincnient to treat him as 
a mere depiitj of the Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty, 
for he was fo in theors If it was conscnicnt to consider his 
office as an hcreditnr) dignity, or ns n uignitj held during life 
onl}, or ns a dignits held onl} during the good pleasure of the 
Mogul, arguments and jirccedents might be found for c\ery 
one of those \iews 'I he part} who had the heir of linber in 
their hands rfpresented him ns the undoubted, the legitimate, 
the nbsoliite Foiereign, whom all subordinate nutlioritics were 
bound to obei 'J he jiart} against whom Ins name was used 
did not want plausible jin texts for nmint lining that the empire 
was in fact dissohed, nnd thnt, though it might be decent to 
treit the IMogul with resjicct, ns n acncrable relic of an order 
of things which hid jnssed nwnj, it was absurd to regard him 
ns the red master of Ilindostnn 

In the )car 17 18, died one of the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, the great Miraiii nl Mulk, Viceroy of the 
Deccan Ilis nuthoritj descended to his son, Xazir Jung Of 
the proMiiccs subject to tins high functionar}, the Carnatic 

D 
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iras ibe wcaltJuest and tlie most extensive. It xvns govcnicd 
by an ancient Knbob, rrhose name the Enslisli corrupted into 
Anarerdj Khan 

, But there -nere pretenders to the government Loth of tlio 
Ticeroyalty and of the subordinate province. Jlirzaplia Jung, 
a grandson of Kizam al Mulk, appeared ns the competitor of 
Kazir Jung Cluinda Sahib, son-in-latv of a former Knbob of 
the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Kiinn In tlie 
unsettled state of Indian law it was easy for both Slirznplm 
Jung and Cliunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of 
right. In a society altogether disorganized, they had no didi- 
eulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their standard*. 
They united their interests, invaded the Carfiatic, and applied 
for assistance to the French, whose fame had been raised by 
their success against the Enghsh in the recent war on the const 
of Coromandel 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
and ambitions Dupleix. To moke a Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under their names the 
whole of southern India, this was indeed an attractive pro- 
spect He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent four 
hundred French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined 
after the European fasluon, to the assistance of his confede- 
rates. A battle was fought. The French distinguished them- 
selves greatly Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His 
son, JIahommed Ali, who was aftcramrds veil knonn in 
England as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the clo- 
qnence of Burke a most unenviable immortalitj, fied with a 
scanty remnant of his army to Trichmopoly , and the cem- 
qnerors became at once masters of almost every part of the 
Carnatic 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of DupIeix 
After some montlis of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, hn 
ability and good fortune seemed to hare prevailed cver^-wlK re. 
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Nazir Jung perislied by the hands of his own followers ; Mir- 
zaphn Jung was master of the Deccan , and the triumph of 
French arms and French pohcy was complete. At Pondi- 
cherry all was exultation and festivity Salutes were fired 
from the batteries, and Te Deum sung in the churches The 
new Nizam came thither to visit his allies , and the ceremony 
of Ills installation uas performed there i\ith great pomp 
Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by Mahommedans of the 
highest rank, entered the town in the same palanquin with the 
Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took precedence of 
all the court He was declared Governor of India from the 
river Kristna to Cape Comorin, a country about as large as 
France, with authority superior even to that of Chunda Salub 
He as intrusted with the command of seven thousand cai airy.' 
It was announced that no mint would be suffered to exist in 
the Carnatic except that at Pondicherry A large portion of 
the treasures which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accu- 
mulated found its way into the coffers of the French governor. 
It was rumoured that he had received two hundred thousand 
pounds sterhng in money, besides many valuable jewels In 
fact, there could scarcely be any hmit to his gams He now 
ruled thirty milhons of people with almost absolute power. 
No honour or emolument could be obtained from the govern- 
ment but by his intervention. No petition, unless signed by 
him, was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the throne 
by French influence, and ratified all the promises of his prede- 
cessor Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in India His 
countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned vith awe 
even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which, in 
the short space of four years, an European adventurer had 
made towards dominion in Asia Noi was the vain-glonoi 
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Frenchman content nritli the reality of power. He lo^c<l to 
display Ins greatness vrith arrogant ostentation before the c) es 
of Ins subjects and of his rivals. Kcar the spot where Ins 
policy had obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of I^azir .Tung 
and the elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to ereet a column, 
on the four sides of which four pompous inscnptions, m four 
languages, should proclaim Ins gloiy to all the nations of the 
East Medals stamped with emblems of Ins successes were 
buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and round 
it arose a town bearing the haughty name of Duplcix I’ati- 
habad, w Inch is, being interpreted, the City of the Victory of 
Dupleix 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attcmpl-i 
to stop the rapid and bnlhnnt career of the rnal Companj, and 
continued to recognise Mahommed Ah as Nabob of the Car- 
natic- But the dominions of Mahommed AJi consisted of Tri- 
chinopoly alone , and Triclunopoly was now invested by Cliunda 
Sahib and his French nusilianes To raise tiie siege scenitd 
impossible The small force W'hicb was then at JIadras had no 
commander. Major Lawrence had returned to England , and 
not a single officer of estabhshed character remained in the 
settlement The natives had learned to look with contcinjit 
on the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to rate 
them They had seen the French colours fljmg on Fort St. 
George , they had seen the chiefs of the English factory Ird m 
tnumph through the streets of Pondicherr} , they had seen the 
arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, nhilt llie 
opposition which the authorities of Slndras had made to his 
progress, had served only to expose their onn weal ness, and to 
heighten his glory At this moment, the lalour and geniui of 
an obscure English youth suddenly turned the tide of fortiin' 

Clive nas now twenty-five 3 cars old After hesitating fir 
some time between a military and a commcrcnl life, kc Ind -t 
length been placed in a post which partook of both eharaet'r-, 
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that of commissary to the troops, with the rank of captain 
The present emergency called forth all his powers He re- 
presented to his superiors that unless some vigorous effort were 
made, Trichinopoly would fall, the house of Anaverdy Khan 
would perish, and the French would become the real masters 
of the 11 hole peninsula of India It i\ ns absolutely necessary 
to strike some daring blow If an attack were made on Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic, and the favourite residence of the 
Hnbobs, it i\ ns not impossible that the siege of Trichinopoly 
would be raised The heads of the English settlement, now 
thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and appre- 
hensive that, in the event of a new war between France and 
Great Britain, Jladras would be instantly taken and destro}ed, 
approved of Cli\ c’s plan, and intrusted the execution of it to 
himself The young captain was put at the head of two 
hundred English soldiers, and three hundred sepoys, armed and 
disciplined after the European fashion Of the eight officers 
M ho commanded this little force under him, only two had ei er 
been in action, and four of the eight were factors of the com- 
panj, vliom Clive’s example had induced to offer their services 
The weather was stormy , but Clive pushed on, through thunder, 
lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot The garrison, in a 
panic, evacuated the fort, and the Enghsh entered it without 
a blow 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered to retain 
undisturbed possession of liis conquest He instantly began to 
collect provisions, to throw up w orks, and to make preparations 
for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which had fled at his 
approach, had now recovered from its dismay, and, having been 
swollen bj large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to a 
force of tliree thousand men, encamped close to the town At 
dead of night, Ch\ e marched out of the fort, attacked the camp 
by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed the rest, and re- 
turned to his quarters without having lost a single man. 
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The intelligence of these events was soon earned to Churn’" 
Salub, who, with his French allies, was besieging Tnchinr>i)ol} 
He immedintelj detached four thousand men from his cirat>, 
and sent them to Arcot They were speedily joined bv the 
remains of the force which Cine had lately scattered lliei 
were further strengthened by tn o thousand men from Vellore, 
and by a still more important reinforcement of a hundred and 
fifty French soldiers whom Dnpleix despatched from Pondi- 
cherry The whole of this armj, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, was under the command of Eajah Sahib, son of 
Chunda Sahib 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, wliicli 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were 
ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit the 
guns, the battlements too low to protect the soldiers TIic little 
garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties It now con- 
sisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left, the stock of proMsion^ 
was scanty, and the commander, who hod to conduct the 
defence under circumstances so discouraging, was a young man 
of five and twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper 

During fifty days the siege went on. Dunng fifty dap the 
young captain maintained the defence, with a firmnes’, Mgi- 
lance, and abihty, which uould liave done honour to the ohh-t 
marshal in Europe. The breach, howcicr, increased day by 
day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of hung'r 
Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provid'd 
with officers might have been expected to show signs of in- 
subordination , and tlie danger was peculiarly great in a forc<’ 
composed of men difienng widely from each otlmr in ev- 
traction, colour, language, manners, and religion. But tin 
devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed nnj thing tint 
is related of the Tenth Legion of Cm^ar, or of the 01-1 fbnrd 
of Napoleon The sepoys came to Chvc, not to compkun o 
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their scanty fare, hut to propose that all the grain should be 
given to the Europeans, vho rcquiicd more nourishment than 
the natives of Asm Tlie thin gruel, they said, uhich ivas 
strained away from the nee, noiild sufllce for themselves 
History contains no more touching instance of military lldelit}, 
or of the influence of a commanding mind 

An attempt made by the goicrnnient of Madras to relieve 
the place had failed But there was hope from anothei quarter 
A body of siv thousand Jlahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers, 
under the command of a chief named Moran Koiy, had been 
hired to assist hlahommed Ah , but thinking the French power 
irresistible, and the triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, they 
had hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic. 
The fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from their 
torpor Moran Row declared that he had never before be- 
lici ed that Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly 
help them since he san that they hod spirit to help themselves 
Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas ucre in motion. It 
was necessary for him to be cvpeditious He first tried nego- 
tiation He offered large bribes to Clue, which were rejected 
wuth scorn He vowed that, if his proposals were not ac- 
cepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and put every man 
in it to the sword Clive told him in reply, with charactcnstio 
haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, that his army was 
a rabble, and that he would do w ell to think twice before he 
sent such poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort The day w’as 
well suited to a bold military enterprise It was the great 
hLahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of Hosei*, 
the son of All The history of Islam contains nothing more 
touching than the event which gaie rise to that solemnity. 
The mournful legend relates how the chief of the Fatimites, 
when all his brave followers had perished round him, drank 
his latest draught of water, and uttcied his latest prayer, how 
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tlie assfissms earned tis head in tnumpli, lioir the tyrant smote 
the lifeless lips •with his staff, and lioiv a few old men recol- 
lected rvith tears that they had seen those lips pressed to the 
lips of the Prophet of God After the lapse of near ti\d\o 
centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season excites the 
fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the clcioiit 
Moslem of India They work themselves up to such agonies 
of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, lia\c guen up 
the ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement Tlicy 
believe that ■whoever, during this festival, falls in arms ngaiiisl 
the infidels, atones by his death for all tiic sins of his life, and 
passes at once to the garden of the Ilouris It was at tins 
time that Enjnh Sahib determined to assault Arcot Stimu- 
lating drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious zoil, 
and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, 
rushed furiously to the attack 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made Ins arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown 
himself on his bed He was awakened by the alarm, and was 
instantly at Ins post The enemy adianccd dn\ing before 
them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates. 
It was expected that the gates would yield to tfie shoe/, of 
these living hattering-raras. But the Jiuge beasts no sooner 
felt the Enghsh musket-balls than they turned round, and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude ivlncli Imd 
urged them forward A raft was launched on the water which 
filled one part of the ditch Cine, perceiving that his gunners 
at that post did not understand their business, took the ma- 
nagement of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft 
in a few minutes Wliero the moat was dry the assailants 
mounted with great boldness, but tlicyw’erc received witli a 
fire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled t/io 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication, rite rear 
ranks°of the English kept the front ranks supplied v.ith a 
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conftinl Furcc'Mon of mu'l.elp, nnd o\cr^ sliol told on 

tin h\uif: Itulow. Afi«r three de'pcntc onsets, the bc- 

*1' "t rs r> tin d hihind the ditch. 

I'lu strnpplc iT^tid nhoiil in hour Fotir hundred of the 
nf‘^lI^nI fell Tin' pinnon lost onH fne or ei\ men 'Iho 
InM(‘p>d ji-'Md nil nnxions night, hiding for n rcneunl of 
the ntincl Ihil nh'ti dn} hrohi, tlic one in} \ ere no morn to 
lie f. ( n '111'} Ind retired, ItiMng to the UngliEli Fc\cra\ 
pun-* nnd t hr,,i Hmntil} of ntninnnition. 

Tli^ mns '.1' nriixid nl Tort .St ftcorge nith trnnfporla 
<rf }(!} ind p^'ide Clue wns jtistl} ngnnhd ns n innn cqiinl 
to -111} rii.nnnnd le.o hniidml I'liglish soldier', nnd Fc\cn 
hnndre'd m po\ t ire .-enl to Inin, nnd with tins force ho 
in»t nitU rdiii'iunrexl « frin>-Kc opi ntinn« lie tool, the fort of 
Tiitnrv, ((fee'-d 1 jiinriion \.ith n dni'ion of iSIoran How’s 
nnii}. tnid InMiiied, hj feirnd imreln ', to nttnek Hnjilt Sdnb, 
who wtes nt tlic lu nd eif nbotil fi\c thoinnd men, of whom 
thr. ' hnndrcd wen' rnnch 'I lie nction wvs rlinri) , but Clivo 
g-niiid n co'njihte Motor} The nnhtnr} chi st of llninh Sahib 
fill into the linmls of the compiiror' Sis hundred Fcpo}';, 
^.ho h d nried in tin mein}’? nrin}, cune o\or to Clue’s 
cjirrti rs, nnd wi re tnl.m into the llritish Ftnice ConJc^cr^m 
rurri ndi red without n blow '1 he goternor of Arnce dc'crtcd 
Chundi .‘''iliib, nnd rccogni'ed the title of Mnhommed Ah 

llnd till onlin dine lion of the wnr heeii intrusted to Cine, 
it 1 (luld lUiilabl) Inn been brought to n Fpeed} clo'c But 
the tiniuht} nnd inenp icity which nppe ired in nil the mo\c- 
iiiLiits of till' Ihigli'h, I'xeept t.htre' lic wns jicr'onnll}’ present, 
protricted the rlruggle '1 he Mnhmttis muttered that his 
Fcddierswin of n dinernit race from the British whom they 
found ebewhere. '1 he ertoet of tins hinguoi wns thnt in no 
long time Il'ijnh .Sihib, nl the head of a considerable nmiy, in 
whieh were four hundred French troops, nppenred nlniost 
under the guns of lort St George, nnd laid wnsto the Milas 
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gifted ■with no intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, 
he fully appreciated the powers of his brilliant coadjutor 
Though he had made a methodical study of military tactics, 
and, like all men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed 
to looknith disdain on intcrlopeis, he had yet hberality enough 
to acknowledge that Clive was an exception to common rules 
“ Some people,” he wrote, “ are pleased to term Captain Chve 
fortunate and lucky , hut, in my opinion, from the knowledge I 
have of the gentleman, he deserved and might expect from his 
conduct every thing ns it fell out, — a man of an undaunted 
resolution, of a cool temper, and of a presence of mind which 
never left him in the greatest danger — bom a soldier, for, 
without a military education of any sort, or much conversing 
with any of the profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
he led on an army like an experienced officer and a brave 
soldier, with a prudence that certainly warranted success ” 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two fnends 
Dupleix, not infenor in talents for negotiation and intngue to 
any European who has borne a part in the i evolutions of India, 
was ill qualified to direct in person military operations. He 
had not been bred a soldier, and had no inchnation to become 
one His enemies accused him of personal cowardice , and he 
defended himself in a strain worthy of Captain Bobadil He 
kept away from shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity 
were propitious to his genius, and he found it difficult to 
pursue bis meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms He was 
thus under the necessity of intrusting to others the execution 
of bis great warlike designs , and he bitterly complained that 
he was ill served He had indeed been assisted by one officer 
of eminent merit, the celebrated Bussy But Bussy had 
marched northwaid with the Hizam, and was fully employed in 
looking after his own interests, and those of France, at the 
court of tliat prince Among the officers n ho remained with 
Dupleix, there was not a single man of capacity , and many of 
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them were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed every where The besiegers of 
Tnchinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to capi- 
tulate Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahrattns, 
and was put to death, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahommed Ah. The spint of Dupleix, however, was 
unconquerable, and his resources inexhaustible. From his 
employers in Europe he no longer received help or counte- 
nance They condemned his pohey. They gave him no pecu- 
niary assistance They sent him for troops only the sweepings 
of the galleys Tet still he persisted, intrigued, bnbed, pro- 
mised, lavished his pnvate fortune, strained his credit, pro- 
cured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up new enemies to the 
government of Madras on every side, and found tools even 
among the alhes of the English Company. But all was in 
vain Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain continued to 
increase, and that of France to dechne 

The health of Chve had never been good during his re- 
sidence in India, and his constitution was now so much 
impaired that he determined to return to England. Before his 
departure he undertook a service of considerable difficulty, 
and performed it with bis usual vigour and dexterity Tho 
forts of Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by French 
gamsons. It was determined to send a force against them. 
But the only force available for this purpose was of such a 
description that no officer but Chve would nsk his reputation 
by commanding it It consisted of five hundred newly levied 
sepoys, and two hundred recruits who had just landed from 
England, and who were the worst and lowest wretches that tho 
Company's crimps could pick up in the flash-houses of Lon- 
don. Chve, lU and exhausted as he was, undertook to make an 
army of this undisciphned rabble, and marched with them to 
CoveloD" A shot from the fort killed one of these extra- 

t ° 
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ordinary soldiers; on ivliicli all the rest faced about and ran 
away, and it ivas with the greatest difficulty that Clive ralhed 
them On another occasion, the noise of a gun terrified the 
sentinels so much that one of them was found, some hours 
later, at the bottom of a well Chve gradually accustomed 
them to danger, and, by exposing himself constantly in the 
most perilous situations, shamed them into courage He at 
length succeeded in forming a respectable force out of his 
unpromising materials Covelong fell Chve learned that a 
strong detachment was marchmg to reheve it from Chin- 
gleput He took measures to prevent the enemy from learning 
that they were too late, laid an ambuscade for them on the 
road, killed a hundred of them with one fire, took three hundred 
prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chmgleput, 
laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of the strongest 
in India, made a breach, and was on the pomt of storming 
when the French commandant capitulated and retired with 
his men 

Chve returned to Madras victonons, hut m a state of health . 
which rendered it impossible for him to remain there long 
He married at this time a yoimg lady of the name of Maske- 
lyne, sister of the emment mathematician, who long held the 
post of Astronomer Eoyal She is described as handsome and 
accomplished , and her husband’s letters, it is said, contain 
proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his hnde for England He returned a very diflferent 
person from the poor slighted hoy who had been sent out ten 
years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty-seven , 
yet his country already respected hun as one of her first 
soldiers There was then general peace m Europe. The 
Carnatic was the only part of the world where the English and 
French were in arms against each other The vast schemes of 
Dupleix had exated no small uneasiness in the city of London , 
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fXiZTL'^ cri or CJre. Lao f -eon Lrileo rii ^rsot deL'^tt 

TLe jorrg csptcin -K-as knoTn at tiro Incxa Honse L- tLs 
Lorrorraolo rocL'narre of General Cliroi ani v-as iccrt&i o- that 
cppouation. at tLe feasts of tao DLcctors- On Hs amval n: 
iLiglaaf- be fonaf ciniso!: an oL;oot of General intorert aai 
acnriratrora Tto East laaia Q/Tzi-x:Tr thanLoii hjr- for Hs 
services in tLe vsrzaest terras, arra Lestcrrec. on L'-n j- j — /; 7 i l 
set -rith diancnas. TTitn rare ceircacv, Lc rdtised to receire 
tLis toLen cf gratitadej caiess a siraLar complnnent vrere add 
toHs fdead and commander. Lar-rence. 

'E mav eadiv be srrnposed that Clive mas most conLaTv 
vrelcomed Lome 07 Lis familvj vLo mere den^Lted fcv Hs 
success. tnonrL tL<^ seem to Lave been Lardh- able to com- 
preLend Lorn their nangfctj idle Bob^ Lad teccme so great a 
man- His fatLer Lad been Engnkrlj hard of beLef. ^'ot 
cntil the ne-rs of the defence of Arcot arrived in England mas 
the old gentleman beard to groirl cat thaL after al!, tie boobv 
Lad something in Lim- His expressions of approbaticn became 
stronger and stronger as nems arrived of one bnHiant €rrvl''t 
after anotber; and he mas at length immoderatelv fend and 
prond of Lis sot- 

Cizve's relations Lad ’-erm substantial reas-ms for rgo'cirg at 
Lis return. Considerable sums of prize monev Ltd fallen to 
Lis share ; and he Lad brought home a rooderate fortcae. part 
of mhicL he expe'’d'=d la extricating Lis father from pecunimv 
diScoIties, and in redeeming the familj estate- The rema ncer 
he apnears to Lave disEpated in tfee coarse of abort tmo jears- 
He lived sn’endidlj dressed gailp even for those times, i ep* a 
carriage and saddle horses, and. not content mith these mavs 
of getting rid cf Lis moaeg, resorted to the most speedg and 
edectcal cf all modes of evacuation, a contested election fol- 
iomed by a petft'on. 

At tee t^me of tie g'^ncml election of 1754; tLe govemme't 
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was in n very singular stale There was scarcely any formal 
opposition The Jacobites had been cowed by the issue of the 
last rebellion The Tory party had fallen into utter contempt 
It had been deserted by all the men of talents who had be- 
longed to it, and had scarcely given a symptom of life during 
some years The small faction which had been held together 
by the influence and promises of Prince Fredenc, had been 
dispersed by his death Almost every public man of distin- 
guished talents in the kingdom, whatever his early connec-" 
tions might have been, was in oflSce, and called himself a 
"WTiig But this evtraordinary appearance of concord was 
qiute delusive Tlie administration itself was distracted by 
bitter enmities and conflicting pretensions The chief object 
of its members was to depress and supplant each other The 
prime minister Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, 
was at once detested and despised by some of the most im 
portaut members of his government, and by none more than 
by Henry Fov, the Secretary at War This able, daring, and 
ambitions man seized every opportunity of crossing the First 
Lord of the Treasury, from whom he u ell knew that he had 
little to dread and little to hope , for Newcastle was through 
life equally afraid of breaking with men of parts and of pro- 
moting them 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members for 
St Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
were swept away by the Reform Act in 1832 He was 
opposed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long been 
paramount there and Fox exerted himself strenuously in 
Sandwich’s behalf Clive, who had been introduced to Fox, 
and very kindly i eceived by him, was brought forward on the 
Sandwich interest, and was returned But a petition was 
presented against the return, and was backed by the whole 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time. 
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before a committee of the whole House. Questions respecting 
elections were then considered merelj as party questions 
Judicial impartiality was not even aflected. Sir Eohert Wal- 
pole was in the habit of saying openly that, in election battles, 
there ought to be no quarter. On the present occasion the 
excitement was great The matter really at issue was, not 
whether Chve had been properly or improperly returned, but 
whether Newcastle or Fox was to be master of the new House 
of Commons, and consequently first minister. The contest was 
long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth all his 
rare powers of debate, beat half the lawyers in tlie House at 
their own weapons, and carried division after division against 
the whole influence of the Treasury The committee decided 
in Clive’s favour But when the resolution was reported to 
the House, things took a diflTerent course The remnant of the 
Tory Opposition, contemptible as it was, had yet suflicient 
weight to turn the scale between the nicely balanced parties of 
Newcastle and Fox- Newcastle the Tones could only despise. 
Fox they hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician and 
the ablest debater among the Whigs, as the steady friend of 
Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the Duke of Cumberland 
After wavering till the last moment, they determined to vote 
in a body with the Prune Minister’s fnends The consequence 
was that the House, by a small majority, rescinded the decision 
of the committee, and Chve was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament, and straitened in his means, ho 
naturally began to look again towards India The Company 
and the Government were eager to avail themselves of Ins 
services A treaty favourable to England had indeed been 
concluded in the Carnatic Dupleix had been superseded, and 
bad returned with the UTeck of his immense fortune to Europe, 
where calumny and chicanery soon hunted him to his grave 
But many signs indicated that a uar between France nnd 
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Great Britain vns nt band , and it ■was tbcreforo thought de- 
sirable to send an able commander to the Company’s settle- 
ments in India The Directors appointed Cine governor of 
Fort St Daiid The King gave him the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1755 he again 
sailed for Asm 

The first scr\ ice on avhich he w as employed after liis return 
to the East ivas the reduction of the stronghold of Ghenah. 
This fortress, built on a cniggj promontory, and almost sur- 
rounded by the ocean, v as the den of a pirate named Angria 
■a hose barks had long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. 
Admiral IVatson, -a ho commanded the English squadron in the 
Eastern sea', burned Angria’s fleet, ivhile Cli\e attaeked the 
fistness by land Tlic place soon fell, and a booty of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling "ams divided among 
tlic conquerors 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St David Before he had been there tao months, he 
rcccned intelligence ahicli called forth all the energy of liis 
bold and active mind 

Of the proMnccs a Inch had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the a'calihicst a ns Bengal No part of India 
possessed such natural nd\ antnges both for agriculture and for 
commerce TIic Ganges, lushing through a hundred channels 
to the sen, has formed a i ast plain of rich mould adiich, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April 
The rice fields 3 leld an increase such ns is elseadicrc unknoa n 
Spites, sugar, aegetable oils, arc produced with manellous 
exuberance The rivcis ntfoid an inexhaustible supply of fish 
The desolate islands along the sen-coast, overgrow n by noxious 
aegetation, and sammiing aith deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts a ith abundance of salt. The great stream 
a Inch fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its tn- 

0 
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bu^ary Tvaters, are the ivealtbiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals, and the most sacred sbnnes of India The tyranny 
of man had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature In spite of the Mussulman despot and of 
the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom Its population 
multipbed exceedingly Distant provinces were nounshed from 
the overflowing of its granaries, and the noble ladies of 
London and Pans were clothed m the delicate produce of its 
looms The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, ener- 
vated by a soft cbmate and accustomed to peaceful emplo}’ments, 
bore the same relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics 
generally bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe 
The Castihans have a proverb, that in Valencia the earth is 
•water and the men women , and the description is at least 
equally applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges 
Whatever the Bengalee does he does languidly. His faiounte 
pursuits are sedentary He shrinks from bodily exertion , 
and, though voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in . 
the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict, 
and scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. We doubt whether 
there be a hundred genume Bengalees in the whole army of 
the East India Company There never, perhaps, existed a 
people so thoroughly fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign 
yoke 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factones in Bengal The French were settled, ns they 
still are, at Chandemagore on the Hoogley, Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Cbinsurah Nearer to the sea, 
the English had built Port William A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicimty A row of spacious houses 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company lined 
the banks of the nver , and in the neighbourhood had sprung 
up a large and busy native town, nhere some Hindoo mcr- 
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c 1 nnt« of pr( nt ojrili uri* Ii ul fixcl tlifir nbrnlc But tiic 
iiiuT cf'\<ri'(l by sho jnl iccs jif Cliruvrin^lito coiilniiiLd 
oiih ini ' nbb liu!'- tlntrlml willi Ftrnw A jungle, 

nlnndotic d Jo \,nti r-f<u 1 nml nlhmtor- rcnercd tlic *^110 of tlie 
jiri nt Cit-’dil 1 id ih> , w liu li is no \ dnilj cnn.dud nt 

Fiiir' i iMlh ill' I I quipogi - of CnleiittT I'or the ground 
on ^^hich till ‘ Itl' 111 III '^loo'l, the Ihigli'h, lil f otiier prnt 
1 tidlud'h r% ]nid ri it lo tin :,o\f rnim lit nnd tlicj like 

otlii’rcr'oi Inndliol'h iunniti'd to ixtrci'i ii cc'mn juris- 
d’l'tifi 1 within t’l' r i’m 'wm 

'I he pr< it pnivi ifs of 111 ntril, tog' tin r with On-— n nnd 
JItI 1 -. Inil III 1 ^’ hi ■'n ,’i.M nil d hy (I Mcoroj, whom thtl-ng- 
Ii h nlli d Alnr'd_ ICh'ii nnd who, hi o thi other Mc> ruj s 
of tl (' Mogul, Ind Inronie \fitnlh iinh pendent 11c dad in 
17'f>, tnd the nneriignij d' r- nih-'l to his pnnd«on, o south 
timh r twinty jinr-i of npi, who bore the mnie of l^unjah 
Dili 1 ill Orn ntal de-pot- nn perhaps the wor-t cli's of 
liui nil bi inp- , nnd tin- i tthnjips bo_, was on-' of the wor.-t 
t-jifcimi ns of hisch-s- llis und< r-tandinp was naturallj ftchlc, 
nnd 111 - tempi r naturally unamiahlc llis education had been 
fuch n« would base enrr\nt<d *\en a siporous lulelloet, nnd 
pi'nirt'd esrn n pi m rmis di-jio-ition lies. as unreasonable, 
Ijecatae nobodj (sir d irtd to reason \ ith him, and selfi-h, 
iKeaU'e he had niscrbcen made to fitl him-elf dijnndenl on 
the pood will of othi r- Tarh debaiichi rj had uuiicr\e-d his 
bod} and ha mind lie* iiidiilped iinmoilcrately m the u'C of 
nrdent spirit , which iiillamtd hi- weak brain nlinobl to mnd- 
ncs' Ills cho-'ii companions w« re llattsrers ppriinp from the 
drops of the lu'ople, and recommuided b} nothing but liiif- 
fooner} and Fer\ilit} It is said that he had armed at that 
last Flagc of human dipra\it},s hen cnult} becomes jilcasing 
for Its own 5 al e, when the -ipht bf pain ns pain, where no 
ndsantape is to be pained, no ofleiuc jniiu-lied, no danger 
nserted, is nn ngn table es:cil<ment It had early been his 
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amusement to torture beasts and birds, and, ivbcn be grew 
up, he enjoyed nith still keener rebsli the misery of liis fellow- 
creatures 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so , and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them , and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he ima- 
gined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, if the 
European trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should ho 
driven by Ins violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a 
quarrel were readily found The Enghsh, m expectation of a 
war with France, had begun to fortify their settlement with- 
out special permission from the Nabob A rich native whom 
he longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had 
not been delivered up. On such grounds os these Surajah 
Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort WiUiam. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced by 
Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal 
were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered by 
the approaching danger The governor, who had heard much 
of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship The 
military commandant thought that he could not do better than 
follow so good an example. The fort was taken after a feeble 
resistance , and great numbers of the English fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The Nabob seated himself with 
regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and ordered 
Mr Holwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to bo 
brought before him His Highness talked about the insolenco 
of the English, and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure 
which he had found , but promised to spare Ihcir lives, and 
retured to rest. 
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Tlicn 'wns coniniiltcd tlint grcit crime, mcmonblc for its 
Fingulir ntrocit}, iULmomblc for the tremendous retribution by 
vhich It was followed 'JIic Ihiglisli caplites were left at the 
mere} of the guard-, nud the guards determined to secure them 
for tlm night in the pri-^on of the garrison, a chamber Known 
ha the f( arful name of the Black Hole. H\cn for a single 
Ihiropcan malefactor, tint dungeon would, m such a climate, 
ha\e be'cu too close and narrow. The «pacc was onl} twciit} 
feet -quare llic air-holes were simll mul obstructed It was 
the sunnier sohtico, the season when the fierce heat of Bengal 
can scarce!) be rendered tolerable to natiac.s of Hngluiid b) 
loft) halls and b) the constant waring of fins Tlic number 
of the prisoners was one hundred and fort)-s)>c. "Wlicn they 
were ordered to enter the cell, the) imagined that the soldiers 
were joking; and, being in high spirits on account of the 
promise of the Isabob to spare their liacs, the) laughed and 
jested at the absurdit) of the notion The) soon diseoacrcd 
their mistake Tliej c\postulatcd , the) entreated , but in 
vain llic guards tlircitcncd to cut down all who hesitated. 
The captnes were dnren into the cell at the point of the 
sword, and the door was instantl) shut and lockeal upon them 
Isothing in historj or fiction, not even the storj which 
Ijgolino told in the sea of ercrlasting ice, after he had wijicd 
his blood) lips on the scalp of his murderei, npproaelics the 
horrora winch were recounted b) the few sur\i\ors of that 
night Tlic) cried for mere) The) btrore to buisl the door. 
Ilolwcll who, cron in that cxtrcmitj, retained some presence of 
mind, oficred largo bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was 
that nothing could be done without the Kahob’b orders, that 
the Nabob was asleep, and that he would bo angry if an) body 
woke him Then the prisoners went mad with despair They 
trampled each other dow n, fought for the places at the w i ’ow s, 
fought for the pittance of w atcr with which the erne if 

the murderers mocked their agonies, ra\ cd, praj cd, b 
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implored tlie guards to lire among them The gaolers in the 
mean time held lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter at 
the frantic struggles of their victims At length the tumult 
died away in low gaspings and meanings The day broke 
The !Nabob had slept off bis debauch, and permitted the door 
to be opened But it was some time before the soldiers could 
make a lane for the survivors, b} piling up on each side the 
heaps of corpses on which the burning climate had alreid} 
begun to do its loathsome nork When at length a pasengo 
was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such ns their own 
mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out of 
the chamel-bouse A pit was instantly dug The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into 
it promiscuously and covered up 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years, cannot be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the snrngc Ifabob IIo 
inflicted no punishment on the murderers He showed no ten- 
derness to the survivors Some of them, indeed, from nliom 
nothing nas to be got, were suffered to depart, but llioso 
from whom it was thought that any thing could bo cvforfcd 
were treated with execrable cruelty Holwell, unable to walk, 
was earned before the tyrant, who reproached him, threntoned 
him, and sent him up the country in irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company Tlirsc 
persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of that great 
agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only with gram 
and water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the Nabob procured tbcir release One Engb'sliwomnn Imd 
survived that night She was placed in the harem of the 
Prince at 3Ioorshedabad 

Surajab Dowlah, in the mean time, sent letters to bis nomi- 
nal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in the mo t 
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pompon‘1 Inngungc lie placet! n gnrri'on in Fort ‘William, 
forlntlc rngli^hnim to dwell in tlic nughbourhood, and di- 
rected tint, 111 memory of bn great action^, Calcutta slionld 
tbcnccfornnrd be called Alinagore, that is to saj, tbo Port 
of God 

In Augucl tbc news of tbc fall of C ilcutin xcacbed i^rndms, 
and e\citcd tbc ficrci't and bitterest resentment 'Ibc cr} of 
tbc itbolc eottlement was for Mngcanec Witbin fortj -eight 
hours after the om\al of tbc intelligence it was determined 
tint an expedition should he sent to tbc Ilooglc}, and tlmt 
Cliic ‘•liould be nt tbc bead of tbc land force® 'Ibc mini 
nnmiiient was under tbc command of Admiral Watson Kmc 
hundred Fngbsb infnntr\, fine troops and full of sjnnt, and 
fifteen hundred Fcpojp, coinpo-td tbc nrni) wbieb sailed to 
inini-b a Pnnee who bad more subjects than Ix:wis tbo Fif- 
teenth or tbc I'niprc's T^Iaria Theresa In October tlic expe- 
dition sailed, but It bad to make its wnj against ndterse winds, 
and did not reach Bengal till December 

Tbc Kabob was rci cling in fancied security at Jlcorsbc- 
dabad He was so profouiidlj ignorant of tbc slate of foreign 
countries that be often used to say that there vrerc not ten 
thousand men in all Duropc, and it bad ncecr occurred to him 
ns possible, that tbc Fiiglisb would dare to inande bis domi- 
nions But, tbougb undisturbed bj any fear of tbcir military 
power, be began to miss them grcntlj IIis revenues fellofl; 
and bis ministers succeeded in innking him understand that a 
ruler mnj sometimes find it more profitable to protect traders 
in tbc open cnjojmciit of tbcir gains than to put them to tbo 
torture for tbc purpose of discovering bidden chests of gold and 
jewels He was nlrcadj disposed to permit tbc Company to 
resume its mercantile operations in bis country, when be re- 
ceived tbc news that an English armament was in tbc ITooglcy 
He instantly ordered all bis troops to assemble nt Moorsbe- 
dabad, and marched towards Calcutta 
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Clive had comnienced operations with his usual Mgoiir. IIj 
took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort 'William, re- 
covered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley The Is'ahal), 
already disposed to make some concessions to the English, vas 
confirmed in his pacific disposition h}' these prooE of thtir 
pou er and spirit He accordingly made overtures to the chiefs 
of the invading armament, and oflered to restore the factory, 
and to give compensation to those whom he liad despoiled 

Clive’s profession was war, and he felt that thcic vas 
something discreditable in an accommodation Mith Sunjah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company uho had fled from 
Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs , and these 
persons were eager to he restored to their posts and com- 
pensated for their losses. The government of Madras, apprised 
that war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive of an 
attack from the French, became impatient for the return of the 
armament The promises of the Hnbob were large, tlic chances 
of a contest doubtful , and Clive consented to treat, though he 
expressed his regret tliat things should not he concluded in so 
glonous a manner as he could have wished 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in dm life 
of Clive. Hitherto ho had been merely a soldier carrjiHo 'fdo 
effect, with eminent ability and valour, the plans of others 
Henceforth he is to he chiefly regarded as a statesman , and 
his military movements are to be considered as suhonhnatc to 
his political designs Tliat in Lis new capacity he di-ph^cd 
great ability, and obtained great success, is unquc'^tionabk. 
But it is also unquestionable that the transactions in vhich 
he now began to take a part Imio left a stain on Ins moral 
character. 

"We can by no means agree Mith Sir John Jlnlcolm, 'Jm 
obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and integrity in 
the conduct of his hero. But ue can ns little agree ■'•nli 
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Mr. Mill, ivlio has gone so far as to say that Ch\ e was a man 
“ to •whom deception, ivlien it suited his purpose, never cost a 
pang ” Chve seems to us to have been constitutionally the 
very opposite of a knai e, hold even to temerity, sincere even 
to indiscretion, hearty in fiiendship, open in enmity Neither 
in his private life, nor in those parts of Ins puhhc hfe in ■which 
he had to do "with his countrymen, do "we find any signs of a 
propensity to cunmng On the contrary, in all the disputes in 
■which he ■w as engaged as an Englishman against Enghshmen, 
from his hosing-matches at school to those stormy altercations 
at the India House and in Parliament amidst •which his later 
years ■were passed, his very faults vrere those of a high and 
magnanimous spirit The truth seems to have been that he 
considered Oriental pohtics as a game in which nothing ivas 
unfair. He kne^w that the standard of morality among the 
natives of India differed ■widely from that established in Eng- 
land. He knew that he had to deal with men destitute of 
■what in Europe is called honour, with men who would give 
any promise without hesitation, and break any promise without 
shame, with men who would unscrupulously employ corruption, 
perjury, forgery, to compass their ends His letters show that 
the great difierence between Asiatic and Euiopean morahty 
■w ns constantly in his thoughts He seems to have imagined, 
most erroneously in our opinion, that he could effect nothing 
against such adversaries, if he was content to be bound by ties 
from which they were free, if he -went on telhng truth, and 
healing none, if he fulfilled, to his o^wn hurt, all his engage- 
ments ■with confederates who never kept an engagement that 
was not to their advantage Accordingly this man, in the 
other parts of his life an honourable Enghsh gentleman and a 
soldier, was no sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, 
than he became himself an Indian intriguer, and descended, 
without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the 
substitution of documents, and to the counterfeitmg of hands 
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The negotiations between the English and the Kahoh were 
earned on chieflj by tno agents, Mr ITatts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund Tins 
Omichnnd had been one of the wealthiest mtivc merchants 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in con- 
sequence of the Nabob’s expedition against that place In tlic 
course of his commercial transactions, ho had seen much of the 
English, and nas peculiarly qualified to sene as a medium of 
communication betneen them and a native court lie pos- 
sessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dcxtcnt}, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and 
treachery. 

The Habob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, eiaded At one time he advanced with 
lus army in a threatening manner towards Calcutta , but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented, ho fell 
back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them on their 
own terms The treaty was no sooner concluded than ho 
formed new designs against them. He intngued with the 
French authorities at Chandernagore He innted Bti'^y to 
match from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to driie the 
English out of Bengal All this was well known to Chvc and 
Watson They determined accordingly to stnkc a decisive 
blow, and to attack Chandernagore, before the force there 
could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the soutii 
of India, or from Europe Watson directed the expedition by 
water, Clive by land Tlic success of the combined movements 
was rapid and complete Tlie fort, the garrison, the artillerj, 
the military stores, all fell into the hands ol the Engb''h 
jS^ear five hundred European troops were among tlic prisoner’ 
'Ihe Nabob had feared and hated the English, even vhilo 
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he ■n’15 still nhlc to oppose to them Iheir Trench n\nls Tlic 
French \\ ere now ^ nnquishcd , nnd ho began to regard the 
Engh'h with still greater fear nnd still greater hatred His 
weak nnd unprincipled mind oscillated between serMhty nnd 
insolence One dnj he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of 
the compensation due for the WTongs which he had committed 
The next da} he 'cnt a prc'cnt of jewels to Bussy, exhorting 
that distinguished ofilccr to hasten to protect Bengal “against 
Cine the daring in war, on whom,” sajs his Highness, “may 
all bad fortune attend ” He ordered his army to march against 
the Fnglnli He counlcrniandcd liis orders He tore Cine’s 
letter': He then "cnt answers in the most llond language of 
compliment He ordered Watts out of his presence, and 
threatened to iiujialc him He again sent for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult In the mean time, his WTCtched 
maladministration, his follj, his di'sohitc manners, and his lo\c 
of the lowest compaii), had disgusted all classes of his subjects, 
soldiers, traders, cn il functionaries, the proud nnd ostentatious 
IMaliommcdans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. 
A formidable confcdemc} a^ns formed against him, in which 
were included Rojdullub, the minister of finance, Jlcer Jnfiicr, 
the principal commandei of the troops, nnd Jugget Seit, the 
nehest banker in India The plot was confided to the English 
agents nnd a communication was opened between the mal- 
contents at Hoorshedabad nnd the committee at Calcutta 
In the committee there was much hesitation, but Clive’s 
\oiccwnB given in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful assistance to 
depose Surajali Dowlali, and to place Jleer Jafller on the 
throne of Bengal In return, Mcer Jafller promised ample 
compensation to the Company nnd its servants, nnd a liberal 
donatuc to the army, the naiy, nnd the committee. - 1|0 
pdious vices pf Surajah Dowlali, the wrongs which th 
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lisU bad suffered at bis bands, the dangers to wliicb oi,r tndo 
-oust have been exposed bad he continued to reign, appear to 
us fully to justify the resolution of deposing bini Hut notlnng 
can justify the dissimulation •nbicb Clire stooped to pratti-o 
He irrote to Surajab Don lab in terms so affectionate that thej 
for a time lulled that neak pnnee into perfect secuntj Ho 
same courier who carried this “soothing letter,” as Clue cills 
it, to the Nabob, carried to Jlr ■^Vatts a letter in the folloniiig 
terms “Tell ]\Icer Jaflier to fear nothing. I mil join hhn 
mth lire thousand men nbo never turned their backs As'urc 
him I n ill march night and day to his assistance, and stand bj 
him as long as I have a man left ” 

It n as impossible that a plot avhich had so many ramifica- 
tions should long remain cntirelj concealed Enough reached 
the ears of the Nabob to arouse liis suspicions. But hen as 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices avhich the invcntuc 
genius of Oraicliund produced nith miraculous readiness All 
was going ncU, the plot was nearly npe, when Cli'c learned 
that Omichund n as bkely to play false The artful Bengalee 
had been promised a liberal compensation for fdl that be had 
lost at Calcutta But this would not satisfy Inm. IIis sen ices 
had been great He held the thread of the whole intngiic 
By one word breathed in the car of Snrnjnh Donlah, lie could 
undo all that he had done The lives of IVatfs, of Ulcer Jaflier, 
of all the conspirators, were at Ins mercy, and lie determined 
to take adiantngc of his situation and to make ins own terms 
He demanded three hundred thousand pounds storlwg as the 
price of his secrecy and of his asaistance. Tlic committcf, 
incensed by the treacberj and appalled bj the danger, kn< \. 
not what course to take But Cli^e was more than Omiehund s 
matcli in Oraiehund’s own arts. The man, lie said, was a 
villain Any artifice which would defeat such kmutrj s.as 
justifiable The best course would be to promise ■v.h-’t v.rs 
asked. Omichund would soon be at their merej ; and ih'^a 
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tliey miglit pumsli Inm Ly withholding from him, not only 
the bribe which he now demanded, but also the compensation 
which all the other sufferers of Calcutta were to receive 

His advice was taken But how was the wary and saga- 
cious Hindoo to be deceived ? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
between Jleer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes Clive had an 
expedient ready Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red, the former real, the latter fictitious 
In the former Omichund’s name was not mentioned , the latter, 
which was to be shown to him, contained a stipulation in his 
favour 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral IVatson had scruples 
about signing the red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance and 
acuteness were such that the absence of so important a name 
would probably awaken his suspicions But Clive was not a 
man to do any thing by halves 'W'e almost blush to WTite it. 
He forged Admiral "Watson’s name 

All was now ready for action Mr Watts fled secretly from 
Moorshedabad Clive put his troops in motion, and wrote to 
the Nabob in a tone very different fiom that of his previous 
letters He set forth all the wrongs which the British had 
suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announcing that, as the 
rams were about to set in, he and his men would do themselves 
the honour of waiting on his Highness for an answer 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, and 
carry over his division to Clive But, as the decisive moment 
approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his am- 
bition Chve had advanced to Cossimbuzar , the Nabob lay 
with a mighty power a few miles off at Blassey, and .. 1 
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]\reer Jaffier delayed to fulfil Ills engagements, and rctnmed 
erasue ansarers to the earnest remonstrances of the rnHi>!i 
general 

Chve Teas jn a painfully anxious situation lie could place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con 
federate, and, avhatcver confidence he might place in his onn 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops 
it aras no light thing to engage an arm} tircnty times ns nume- 
rous as his own Before him lay a rner over irhich it was 
easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not one of 
his little band -mould ever return On this occasion, for tlic 
first and for the last time. Ins dauntless spirit, during a ftir 
hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a de- 
cision He called a council of mar The majority pronounced 
against fighting, and Chve declared his concurrence w if Ii tlic 
mnjonty Long afterwards, he said that he had never called 
hut one council of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of 
that council, the Bntish mould never have been masters of 
Bengal But scarcely had the meeting broken up when be 
was himself again. He retired alone under tlic shade of some 
trees, and passed near an hour there in thought He came 
back determined to put every thing to the hnrard, and cnie 
orders that all should be in readiness for passing the river on 
the morrow 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toihomo day’s 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in n 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of tlic enemy 
Cine was unable to sleep , he heard, through the whole night, 
the sound of drums and cymbals from the anst camp of tie 
Nabob It IS not strange that cacn Iiis stout heart =houM no 
and then have sunk, when he reflected against wlint c^Id , and 
for avhat a prize, he was in a few hours to contend 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful Hi" 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted b} wild and 
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Iiomble apprehensions Appalled hj the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to he left alone, he sat gloomily 
in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the 
furies of those who had cursed him with their last breath in 
the Black Hole 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
piany opemngs of the comp, began to move towards the grove 
where the English lay Forty thousand infantry, armed with 
firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain 
They were accompanied by fifly pieces of ordnance of the 
largest size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, and 
each pushed on from behind by an elephant Some smaller 
guns, under the direction of a few French auxihnries, were 
perhaps more formidable The cavalry n ere fifteen thousand, 
drawn, not from the eS'emmate population of Bengal, but from 
the bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces, and 
the practised eye of Chve could perceive that both the men 
and the horses were more powerful than those of the Carnatic. 
The force which he had to oppose to this great multitude , 
consisted of only three thousand men But of these nearly a 
thousand were Enghsh, and all were led by English officers, 
and trained m the Enghsh disciphne Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the httle army were the men of the Thirty-Ninth 
Eegiment, which still bears on its colours, amidst many honour- 
able additions won under "WeBington in Spain and Gascony, 
the name of Plassey, and the proud motto, Pnmus rn Indis 

The battle commenced with a cannonade m which the ar- 
tillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the few 
field-pieces of the Enghsh produced great efiecL Several of 
the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service felL 
Disorder began to spread through his ranks His own terror 
increased eveiy moment One of the conspirators urged on 
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him the expediency of retreating The insidious ndiicc, 
agreeing as it did with ivliat his oivn terrors suggested, was 
readily received lie ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate Clive snatched the moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance The confused and di'piritcd 
multitude gave way before the onset of disciplined \nlour Ko 
mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more coinpletcly 
routed The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to 
confiont the English, were swept down the stream of fugitive*!. 
In an hour the forces of Surajnh Dowlah were dispersed, neier 
to reassemble Only five hundred of the vanquished were 
slain But their camp, their guns, thcir baggage, innumemblo 
waggons, innumerable cattle, remained m the power of the 
conquerors "With the loss of tnenty-two soldiers killed and 
fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army of near sixty 
thousand men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous 
than Great Britain 

Mcer JafTier had given no assistance to the English during 
the action But, as soon as ho saw' that the fate of the day 
was decided, he drew off his division of the armj, and, when 
tlic battle was over, sent bis congratulations to bis all}. Tlio 
next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a littlo 
uneasy as to the reception winch awaited him there Ho gave 
evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive 
him with the honours duo to lus rank. But Ins apprehensions 
were speedily removed Cine came forward to meet him, 
embraced Inm, saluted Inm as Nabob of the three great pio- 
Vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened gracioiid} to his 
apologies, and advised him to march without delay to Moor* 
shedabad. 

Surajah Dowlsli bad fled from the field of battle with all tho 
speed with winch a fleet camel could carrj Inm, and arrivid 
at Moorshedabad in little more than ti cnt}-four liour* fli'i''' 
he called his councillors round Inm Tlic wisest advised hici 
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to put Inuisclf into the hands of the English, from ivhora he 
had nothing ^\o^ 5 C to fear than deposition and confinement. 
But he attributed this suggestion to trcacherj Others urgea 
him to try the chance of war again. He approicd the adiice, 
and issued orders accordingly. But he i\ anted spint to adhere 
Cl on during one day to a inanlj resolution. He learned that 
j\Iecr Jaffier had armed, and his terrors became insupport 
able Disguised in a mean dress, a\ ith a casket of jewels in liis 
hand, he let himself dow n at night from a i\ indoii of his palace, 
and accorapanicd bj onlj two attendants, embarked on the rii er 
for Patna 

In a few days Clive armed at hloorshcdabad, escorted by 
til o hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys For 
his residence had been assigned a palace, iilnch was smrounded 
bj a garden so spacious that all the troops i\ ho accompanied 
him could conicnientlj encamp 11111110 it The ceremony of 
the installation of ^Iccr Jaffier was instantly performed Cine 
led the new Isnbob to the scat of honour, placed him on it, 
presented to him, after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives i\ho filled the 
hall, congratulated them on the good fortune which had freed 
them from a t j rant He u as compelled on this occasion to use 
the sen ices of an interpreter , foi it is remarkable that, long 
as he resided in India, ir^timatelj acquainted as he i\as uith 
Indian politics andiiith the Indian character, and adored ns 
he uas by his Indian soldicrj, he ncier learned to express 
himself Mith facihty in niij Indian 1 inguagc. He is said indeed 
to have been sometimes under the neccssitj of cniplopng, in 
his intercourse mth nntnes of India, the sraatternig of Poitu- 
guese 11 Inch he had acquued, uhen a lad, in Binnl 

The new soicreign i\ns now called upon to fulfil the engage- 
ments into Iilnch he had cnteicd mth his allies Aconfeience 
11ns held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great banker, for the 
purpose of making the necessary aiiangements Omichu 

P 
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c.nme tiuthcr, fully belicv ing Ininself to stand liigli in tlic favour 
of Chre, ivlio, mth clifsimnlntion surpassing c\en tin; dissimu- 
lation of Bengal, had up to that day treated him uith im- 
diminished kindness Tiie white treaty a ns produced and read. 
Clive then turned to Mr Scrafton, one of the servants of the 
Company, and said in English, “It is now time to iindeccnc 
Omichund.” “ Omichund,” said Sir Scrafton in Ilindostancc, 
“ the red treaty is a trick You arc to have nothing ” Omi- 
chund fell back insensible into the arms of his attendants lie 
reviled, but Lis mind was irreparably ruined Clue, ulio, 
though little troubled by scruples of conscience in Ins dealings 
with Indian politicians, was not inbnman, seems to have been 
touched He saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him 
kindly, adi ised him to make o pilgrimage to one of the great 
temples of India, in the hope that change of scene might restore 
his health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, again to employ him in the public service. But 
, from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly been distinguished 
hj the strength of his understanding and the simphcitj of his 
habits, non squandered the remains of his fortune on clublisli 
Innkctc, and loaed to exhibit himself dressed in rich garment** 
and bung with precious stones In tins abject state ho lan- 
ginslicd a few months, and then died 

We =lioiild not think it neecssarj' to offer any remarks for 
the purpose of directing the judgment of our rcadtr^, with 
respect to this transaction, had not fcir John Jlnlcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts lie regret’, indeed, that it 
V as necessary to employ means so liable to abu’c ai forget^', 
but he will not admit that any blame attaches to Iho’" wlio 
deceived the deceiver He tlnnl s that the English wen. n'C 
bound to keep faitli with one \ ho 1 cpt no faith with thfin, m d 
that, if they Ind fulfilled their engagements i ith tie I'lij 
Bengalee, so signal m example of succe sful tree ov nt > 1 
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ln\c proiluccQ n crowd of imitntor« Kow, wc will not discuss 
tins point on nin rigid principles of morality Indeed, it is 
quite nniicccEsnrj to do so for, looking nt the question ns ti 
quc'tion of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, and 
iieing no arguments hut such ns Mnchiniclli might hare em- 
jiloytd in his conferences with liorgin, we arc coniinccd that 
Cine was altogether in the wrong, and tint he committed, not 
merely a cninc, but a blunder Tlint honesty is the best 
policy IS a maxim which we firmly bclieic to be generally cor- 
rect, even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals, 
but with rcsjiect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies is 
longer than the life of indnidunls. It is possible to mention 
men who have owed great worldly’ prosperity to breaches of 
pnvntc faith, but we doubt whether it be possible to mention 
a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of 
public faith The entire history of British India is an illus- 
tration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose per- 
fidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon with which 
men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a long course of 
year®, the English rulers of India, surrounded by allies and 
enemies whom no engagement could bind, haac generally’ acted 
with sincerity and uprightness, and the caent has proa cd that 
sincerity and uprightness arc aaiodom English aalour and 
English intelligence haac done less to extend and to preserve 
our Oncntnl empire than English acrncity All that we could 
have gamed by' imitating the doubling®, the evasions, the fic- 
tions, the perjuries which haac been employed against us, is ns 
nothing, aahen compared avith aahat aae haac gamed by being 
the one power in India on aahosc aaord reliance can be placed 
Eo oath aahich supcr^tltlon can dcaise, no hostage however 
jircciou®, inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is 
produced by the "yen, yea,” and “nay, nay,” of a British 
envoy Ko fastness, hoavea cr strong by art or nature, gives to 
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its innijites a eecuritj like that enjoj eel by the chief who, pa-s- 
ing through the tcrritoncs of powerful and deadly oncmic'!, \< 
armed with the Untish guarantee TJie niiglitic'-t princes uf 
the East can scarcely, by the offer of enormous usur), draw 
forth any portion of the weaUh which is concealed under the 
hearths of their subjects. The British Government oflers hltle 
more than four per cent., and avarice hastens to bung forth 
tens of millions of rupees from its most secret repositories A 
hostile monarch may promise mountains of gold to our scpn\ s, 
on condition that they will desert the standard of the Compun. 
The Company promises only n moderate pension after a loni; 
service. But every sepoy knows that the promise of the Com- 
pany will be kept be knows that if he lues a liimdred vear- 
his nee and salt arc as secure as the salary of tlic Govcnior- 
Genernl * and he knows tliat there is not another state in 3ndn 
which would not, m spite of the most solemn vows, leave him 
to die of hunger in a ditch ns soon ns he had ceased to he ii-' - 
ful. The greatest advantage which a gov'crnmeiit can jio' i 's 
is to be the one trustworthy government in the iiiid-t of 
governments winch nobody can trust. Tins advantage we 
enjoy in Asia. Und wc acted during the Inst two gcneralioin 
on the principles which Sir John JIalcolm appears to hai' 
considered as sound, hndwc ns often ns we had to dcalv.illi 
people like Onnehund, retnliafcu bj lying and forging, and 
breaking faith, after tlicir fn.®hion, it is our finn bditl tlrr.t no 
courage or capacity could have upheld our empire 

Sir John jMalcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith louM 
be justified only bj the strongest ncecssitj As wc thnil th it 
breach of faith not only uiinccc-sarj, but most incxjH'dif nt, wt 
need hardly say that we altogether condemn it 

Omitbund was not the only victim of the revolution So- 
njah Dowlah was taken a fevv dnjs after his fiiglit, md ' ^ 
brought before jMeor Jafficr There Im flung him-' Ton f 
ground in convulsions of fear, nrd with (tirs and lonl tn 
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implored tlic mercy Inch he Ind nc^cr shown Jlecr Jnfner 
h"«lt^ted , bill his 'on ^reernn, n jouth of se\cntcen, who in 
fi'chkne's ofbnin nnd '-wngena's of nature greatly resembled 
the wretched captnc, was implaeablc Surajah Dow lab was 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short time the ministers 
of death were 'ent In fins act the Dngli«li bore no part , nnd 
Mcir JafTnr nnder-tood so much of tlicir feelings, that he 
thought It necessary to npologire to them for haiiiig aaenged 
them on their most malignant enemy 

Tlic sliower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company 
nnd its sonants A '•nm of eight hundred thousand jiouuds 
stcrlinir, in coined sihcr, was sent down the n\cr from ^loor- 
shedabad to I'ort 'William The licet which con\e\cd tins 
treasure consisted of more than a hundred boat', and per- 
foniicd its triumphal ^o^ngc with lings lliing nnd music plaj- 
ing. Calcutta, which a few months before had been desolate, 
was now more prosperous than ever Trade rciivcd , and the 
signs of afllutncc appeared in cacry riighsh house As to 
Cine, there was no limit to Im acquisitions but hi« own mode- 
ration llic treasury of Deiigal a\as thrown open to him 
There were piled up, after the usage of Indian pniiccs, im- 
mense masses of com, among which might not seldom be de- 
tected the dorms and ba rants with aahich, before an} European 
ship had turned the Cajio of Good llojic, the '\’'ciicfiaiis pur- 
chased the Stud's nnd spices of the East Cine v alkcd between 
helps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies nnd diamonds, 
nnd was at liberty to help liiiiisclf lie accepted between two 
nnd three liundrcd thousand pounds 

Tlic pccuniarv transactions between Sfeer JnfTier nnd Chve 
were sixteen vears later condemned b}' the jiublic voice, nnd 
severely enticizeal m Pailiament They nre vehcmentlv de- 
fended b} Sir John I\rilcolm The accusers of the victorious 
general represented his gams as the wages of corruption, or ns 
plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a -.'’''ss 
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■allj. The biographer, on the otlicr hand, considers these groat 
acquisitions as free gifts, honourable alike to the donor and to 
the receiver, and compares them to the rewards bc-towed Iq 
foreign powers on hlnrlborough, on Nelson, and on 'Wellington 
It had alnajs, he sajs, been customary in the East to gne and 
receive presents , and there tvns, ns yet, no Act of Parhament 
positively prohibiting English functionaries in India from pro- 
fiting by this Asiatic usage This reasoning, mc own, does not 
quite satisfy us TYc do not suspect Chic of selling the inte- 
rests of his employers or his country, but nc cannot acquit 
him of having done what, if not in itself cmI, whs jet of cmI 
example. Notliing is more clear than tliat a general ought to 
be the servant of his own govcniment, and of no other It 
follows that whatever rewards he receives for Ins sen ices ou"lit 
to be given cither by his own government, or with the lull 
knowledge and approbation of Ins own government Tins rule 
ought to be stnctly maintained eien with respect to the mere-t 
bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of coloured 
riband But how can any government be well sened, if tIio=c 
wlio command its forces arc at liberty, without its penni'iion, 
without its prnity, to accept pnneely fortunes from its nllits’ 
It IS idle to say that there was then no Act of Paihament pm- 
lubiting the practice of taking presents from Asiatic sourtigns 
It is not on the Act winch was passed at a later period for tiie 
purpose of preventing any such taking of present", hut on 
grounds which were valid before that Act was p.i'^fd, on 
grounds of common law and common scn'c, that wc arnugn 
the conduct of Chio. There is no Act that we Inoi. of, pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of State for Eorcign AfTmrs from bmug 
in the pay of continental powers But it is not tlic h •' tru'' 
that a Secretary who should rcccuc a secret p^n^^on fro i 
France would grossly violate Ins duty, and would d' 
severe punishment Sir John Jlaleolni comp ire^ the eon' »' - 
of Clive with that of the Dul e of Wellington Siipf’O's -an 1 
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T\’e beg pardon for putting sucb n supposition even for the sake 
of argument, — that the Duke 6f 'Welbngton had, after the 
campaign of 1815, and ivlule he commanded the army of occu- 
pation in France, privately accepted two hundred thousand, 
pounds from Lems the Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude foi 
the great services which his Grace had rendered to the House 
of Bourbon; what would be thought of such a transaction^ 
Yet the statute-book no more forbids the takmg of piesents 
in Europe now than it forbade the taking of presents in 
Asia then. 

At the same tame, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s case, 
there nere many extenuating circumstances He considered 
himself as the general, not of the Crown, but of the Company 
The Company had, by implication at least, authorised its 
agents to enrich themselves by means of the hberahty of the 
native pnnces, and by other means still more objectionable 
It was hardly to be expected that the servant should entertain 
stricter notions of his duty than nere entertained by his 
masters Though Chve did not distinctly acquaint his em- 
ployers mth what had taken place and request their sanction, 
he did not, on the other hand, by studied concealment, show 
that he was conscious of having done mong On the con- 
trary, he avowed with the greatest openness that the Nabob’s 
bounty had Raised him to affluence. Lastly, though ne think 
that he ought not in such a way to have taken any thmg, we 
must admit that he deserves praise for having taken so little. 
He accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost him 
only a word to make the twenty forty It was a very easy 
exercise of virtue to declaim in England against Chve’s ra- 
pacity , but not one in a hundred of his accusers would have 
shown so much self-command in the treasurj' of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by the hand 
which had placed him on it He was not, mdeed, a mere . ; 

nor had he been so unfortunate as to be born in the 
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He vns not therefore quite so nnhccilc or quite so (IcpnrcJ as 
Ins predecessor had been. But he had none of the t dent' or 
virtues winch his post required, and his son and heir, ilecran, 
was another Surajah Dowlah The recent rc\ olption had un- 
settled the minds of men. Many chiefs ncro in open insur- 
rection against the new Nabob. The \ iceroy of the rich and 
powerful province of Oude, n ho, like the other viceroys of tlie 
Mogul, was now in trutli an independent sovereign, mcmetd 
Bengal with invasion. Nothing but the talents and authontj 
of Clive could support tlie tottering government While things 
were in this state a ship arrived with despatches which had 
been written at the India House before the new s of the battle 
of Plassey had reached London. 'Iho Directors had deter- 
mined to place the Enghsh settlements in Bengal under a 
government constituted in the most cumbrous and absurd 
manner, and, to make the matter worse, no place in the ar- 
rangement was assigned to Clive Tlic persons who were 
selected to form tins new government, greatly to tlicir honour, 
took on themselves the responsibility of disobeying these pre- 
posterous orders, and invited Clive to cvcrcisc the 'niprcmo au- 
thority He consented , and it soon appeared that the servants 
of the Company had only anticipated the wishes of tlicir em- 
ployers The Directors, on receiving news of Clive's brilliant 
success, instantly appointed him governor of their jio=sc''ions 
in Bengal, with the highest marks of gratitude and esteem 
Uis power was now boundless, and far surpassed even tint 
which Dupleiv had attained in the south of India. Mr er -Influ r 
regarded him with slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nalirdi 
spoke with seventy to a native chief of high rank, vvlin e fol- 
lowers had been engaged in a brawl with some of the Com- 
pany’s sepoys “Are you yet to Icam," he said, “vho that 
Colonel Clivc is, and in what station Gorl has jilmid him' 
The chief, who, as a famous jestrr nnd an old fnmd of 
Jaffier, could venture to take libertic, answered, “I cTroet 
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tlic Colonel’ I, ^^l^o no\Lr get np in the morning ■nitliout 
nnkine: Ihrcc low bows to Ins jneknss’” Tins was hardly an 
cxaggemtion Ilnropcms and naln cs w ere alike at Clive’s feet 
Tlic Tnglisli regarded linn ns the only man avho eould force 
otlecr .TntTicr to keep his engagements tnth them Mccr Jnfiier 
regarded him as the only man wlio eould protect the new 
d^mst} against turbulent subjects and encroaching neighbours 

It IS blit justice to saj tint Clue used his power ably and 
vignroush for the advantage of Ins country He sent forth an 
c\ptdition against the tract hnig to the north of the Carnatic. 
In this tract the rrcnch still had the nsccndcncj , and it was 
important to dnlodgc them 'Ihc conduct of the enterprise was 
intrusted to an officer of the name of Fordo, who was then little 
known, but in whom the keen eje of the governor had detected 
militai^ talents of a high older The success of the expedition 
was rapid and splendid 

^Vhllc a considerable part of the army of Bengal was tlius en- 
gaged at a dist inco, a new and formidable danger menaced the 
weetem frontier Tlic Great !Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi in 
the hands of a subject llis eldest son, named Shah Alum, des- 
tined to be, during manj 5 cars, the sport of adverse fortune, 
and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, and then 
of the I'nglish, had fied from the palace of his father His birth 
was still revered in India Some powerful princes, the Nabob 
of Oude in particular, were inclined to favour him Shall 
Alum found it easy to draw to his standard great numbers of 
the military adv enturers w itli whom cv cry part of the country 
swarmed An army of fortj thousand men, of venous races 
and religions, Jlahrattas, Rohillas, Jaiits, and Afghans, was 
speedily assembled round him , and he formed the design of 
overthrowing the upstart whom the English had elevated to 
a throne, and of establishing his own authority throughout 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar 

iMcer JatTier’s terror was extreme , and the only expedient 
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Band pounds elcrbng n year. The hole of this splendid estate, 
Eufllcient to support with dignitj the highest rank of the 
British peerage, was now conferred on Cli\c for hfe 

TJiis present we think Ch\c justified in accepting It was 
a present which, from its \cry nature, could be no secret In 
fict, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by its acquies- 
■cence, signified its approbation of IMccr Jafllcr’s grant 

But the gratitude of ilfeer Jaffier did not Inst long lie Lad 
for some time felt that the jiowcrful nllj who had set him up 
might pull him^down, and had been looking round for support 
against the formidable strength bj which he had himself been 
hitherto supported He knew that it woidd be impossible to 
find among the natnes of India any force which would look the 
Colonel’s hltlc ami) in the face The French power in Bengal 
was extinct But the fame of the Dutch liad anciently been 
great in the Fastern seas , and it was not yet distinctly known 
jn jism how much the power of Holland had declined in 
ICurope Secret communications passed between the court of 
Moorshedabad and the Dutch factor) at Chinsurah , and urgent 
letters were sent from Cinusurali, exhorting the government 
of Bataaia to fit out an expedition avhich might balance the 
power of the English in Bengal The authorities of Batavia, 
eager to extend the influence of their country, and still more 
eager to obtain for thcni'scUcs a share of the wealth which had 
recently raised so many English adaenturers to opulence, 
equipped a powerful armament Seven large ships from Java 
arnved unexpectedly in the Ilooglcy The military force on 
board amounted to fifteen luindrcd men, of wliom about one 
lialf were Europeans The enterprise was W’ell tuned Chao 
had sent such large detachments to oppose the French in the 
Carnatic that his army a\ as now inferior in number to that of 
the Dutch He knew that Mccr Jafllcr secretly favoured the 
maaders He kneav tiint he look on himself a serious respon- 
Bibihty if he attacked the forces of a fnendly pow cr , that the 
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English inmistcrs could not wish to see fi wir iMtli Ilolinnd 
added to that in which tlicj were alrcadi engaged nitli rnnci 
that they might disavow his acts , that they might piim-h luni 
He had recently remitted a great part of his fortune to d.urope, 
through the Dutch East India Company, and he had thcrrlDre 
a strong interest in avoiding anj quarrel. But he i\as •:ati'ricd 
that, if he suffered the Bataaian armament to pass up the ruer 
and to join the garrison of ChiniUrali, Mcer Jafiicr noiild 
tlirou himself into the arms of these nei,' allies, and that the 
English ascendency in Bengal nould be cvposc;il to mo«t serious 
danger .lie took Ins resolution nith characteristic holdm.'-s, 

, nd was most ably seconded by his officers particular]) b) 
Colonel Fordc, to nhom the most important part of tiie op( • 
rations nas intrusted Tiic Dutch attempted to force a pas='n;i. 
The Enghsli encountered them both by land and n atcr On 
both elements the enemy had a great supcnoril) of force On 
both ihc) ivcrc signally defeated Tiieir ships acre t.din 
Their troops were put to a total rout. Almost all tlic Europe an 
soldiers, arho constituted the mam strength of the inaading 
arm) , were killed or taken. The conquerors sat dor. n I' fore 
Cinnsurali , and the chiefs of that settlement, now tlmroinrldy 
humbled, consented to the tcims winch CIivc dictated 'Jlx/ 
engaged to build no lurtifications, and to raue no trooj)S l<')find 
a small force necessary for the police of their fnclones, and it 
i\a5 distinctl) provided that any violation of thc'c covennfR 
should be punisiicd with instant expulsion from Bengal 

Tliree months after this grcr.t victor), CIi'C saihd for hn'/- 
land. At home, honours and rewards awaited Inin, not ni'h > '1 
equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still siwlt n^, i.I ' a 
his age, his rank in the army, and Ins original plve in so'e j 
arc considered, must be pronounced rare and splendal Ik' ' ’ 
raised to the In=h peerage, andcncoungi d to expert an I agh h 
title. George the Third, vlio had ju>t a-*! ended tlm tl " w, 
received him %Mth great distinction The muii'tft^ jaid Itn 
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marked attention , and Pitt, whose influence in the Honse of 
Commons and in the country was unbounded, was eager to 
mark Ins regard for one whose exploits had contributed so 
much to the lustre of that memorable period The great orator 
had already in Parliament desciibed CliTe ns a heaien-born 
general, ns a man who, bred to the labour of the desk, had dis- 
played a military genius wdiicli might excite the admiration of 
the King of Prussia There were then no reporters in the 
gallery , but these words, emplinticnlly spoken by the first states- 
man. of the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, had been 
transmitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted and 
flattered him Indeed, since the death of "Wolfe, Clive wms the 
only English general of whom his countrymen had much reason 
to be proud The Duke of Cumberland had been geneially 
unfortunate, and his single MCtory, having been gained o\ei 
his countrymen, and used with merciless seventy, had been more 
fatal to his popularity than his many defeats Conway, versed 
in the learning of Ins profession, and peisonally courageous, 
A\ anted vigour and capacity Granby, honest, generous, and as 
brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius Sackville, in- 
ferior in knowledge and abihties to none of his contempoiaiies, 
had incurred, unjustly as wo beheve, the imputation most fatal 
to the character of a soldiei It was under the command of a 
foreign general that the British had triumphed at Minden and 
Waiburg The people therefore, ns was natural, greeted with 
pride and delight a captain of their own, w hose native courage 
and self-taught skill had placed him on a level with the great 
tacticians of Germany 

The wealth of Chve was such ns enabled lum to vie with the 
fii st grandees of England There remains proof that he had 
remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
through the Dutch East India Company, and moie than forty 
thousand pounds through the English Company The amount 
which he had sent home thiough pm ate houses was also con- 
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sidcrnblc He Imd invested grcit sums in jctrcK tlmn n verr 
common mode of rcraittincc from Indn His purclix^cs of 
diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to tTvcntv-fuc tliou.nnd 
pounds Besides a great mass of ready money, he had his 
Indian estate, valued hy himself at twcnty-sc\ cn thousand a 
year His svhole annual income, in the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low ns possible, et- 
ceeded forty thousand pounds , and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George the TJurd avire 
at least ns rare as incomes of a hundred thousand pounds non 
"We may safely affirm that no Englishman who started with 
nothing has ever, in any line of life, created such a fortune at 
the early age of thirtj -four 

It would be unjust not to add that Cliac made a creditable 
use of his riches As soon ns the battle of Plnsscy had laid the 
foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to lus 
sisters, bestowed as much more on other poor friends and rela- 
tions, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to his 
parents, and to insist that they should keep n carnage, and 
settled five hundred a year on Lis old commander Lawrence, 
whose means were aerj slender. The whole sum whicli Clive 
CTpendcd in this manner may be calculated at fifty tliousind 
pounds 

He now set himself to cultivate Parliamentary interest. Hit 
purchases of land seem to have been made m a great measure 
with that MOW, and, after the general election of 17G1, he 
found himself in the House of Commons, at the head of a bo'lj 
of dependents who-e support must have been important to any 
administration In English politics, however, he did not tak" 
a prominent part IIis first attachmento, as we have "'en, 
were to Mr Fov , at a later penod he was attractfd by tb-- 
genius and success of Jlr Pitt, hut finally he conneetfd lur* 
self in the closest manner v.ilh George Grcnvill*’ E'rlj i” 
the session of 17G1, when the illegal and impolitie > 
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of that worthless demagogue Wilkes had strongly excited the 
pubhc mind, the town was amused by an anecdote, which we 
have seen in some unpublished memoirs of Horace "Walpole 
Old Mr Richard Clive who, since his son’s elevation, had been 
introduced into society for which his former habits had not 
well fitted him, presented himself at the levee The King 
asked him where Lord Chve was “ He will be in town very 
soon,” said the old gentleman, loud enough to he heard by the 
whole circle, “ and then your Majesty wiU have another vote ” 
But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminently distinguished himself as 
a soldier and a statesman , and it was by considerations re- 
lating to India that his conduct as a public man in England was 
regulated The power of the Company, though an anomaly, 
IS in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly. 
In the time of Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, but a 
nuisance There was no Board of Control The Directors 
were for the most part mere traders, ignorant of general 
pohtics. Ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire which had 
strangely become subject to them The Court of Proprietors, 
wherei er it chose to interfere, was able to have its way That 
court was more numerous, ns weU as more powerful than at 
present , for then every share of five hundred pounds conferred 
a vote. The meetings were large, stormy, even riotous, the 
debates indecently virulent All the turbulence of a West- 
minster election, all the trickery and corruption of a Gram- 
pound election, disgraced the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn importance Fictitious votes 
were manufactured on a gigantic scale Chve himself laid out 
a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase of stock, which he 
then divided among nominal proprietors on whom he could 
depend and whom lie brought down in his tram to every dis- 
cussion and every ballot Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an extent. 
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The interest taken bj the public of England m Indni 
questions was then far greater tlnn at prc'cnt, mul tlic r- enn 
is obvious At present a writer enters the 'cnicc voiing, ho 
climbs sloirlr; lie is fortunate if, at forti-firc, he c.in retnra 
to Ills country with an annuity of a llioiijind n acar, and ivitli 
savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds A great quan- 
litj of wcaltli 13 made by English functionaries m Jiidi i , hnt 
no single functionarj makes a aery large lortiinc, and v.hat is 
made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned Onl^ four or 
five high political offices are reserved for juibhc men from 
England. Tlie residencies, tlic secretary ^!^qK, the scats m the 
boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts arc all filled by 
men who haie gnen the best acars of life to tiic service of the 
Company , nor can nnj talents however splendid or an} con- 
nections however powerful obtain those lucrative posts lor anv 
person w ho lias not entered by the regular door, and rnoimti d 
by the regular gr.adations Sevent} jears ago, less mont) v\ns 
brought home from the East thin in our time. But it wav 
divided among a ver}' much smaller number of per-on’, and 
immense sums were often accumulated iii a few month' Any 
Englishman, whatever his aerc might be, miedit Iiojio to bo one 
of the luck} emigrants. If he made a good «pei' h in L< vh fi- 
linll Street, or publiihcd a i lever pamphlet m dtf ncc of tie 
chairman, he miglit be sent out in tlie Compati}’s c^rviee, and 
might return in three or four }cars ns rich ti-, Bigot or ns 
Clive llius tiic India House v as a lottci^-ofTico, who h in- 
vited ever} bod} to t de a chnneo, and licld out dm d furluii i 
as tlic piires destined for the luck} few soon n' it rr i 
known that there was a part of the world where a btut'aani- 
coloncl had one morning rec'ivcd as a prC'O.it an e • il* 
large as that of the Earl of 15 ith or the 31 injin '•> of loe o 
bam, and v\ litre it locmml th it such ; tnib' ai t' n tri' j 
tlioiisand pounds i a= to be Ird bv .iii} Bnti'b fmi' o k 
the .'’^king, soci' tv b-ean to e.lub't ..II th^ /U’d''’ ' ^ 
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S'l jonr, n fc\cn<li oxcitnncnf, an iingo\crnnblc im- 
patKncc to 1)C ricli, a coiitemiit for Hire, and moderate 
gain' 

At tbc bead of tbc j'n iiondcrating pari} in (be India House, 
bad long •■tood a pow i rful, abb* and ambition'; director of tbc 
name of Sub\ n He bad ronccnid a 'trong jcalou'j of Cb\e, 
and reme nbered mtli bittcmoc' tbe audacity a\itb wbicb tbc 
late goM rnor of Bi ngnl bad npcatcdl} set at nouglit tbc 
autbonta of tbc distant Directors of tlie Company. An ap- 
parent reconciliation tool place after Clive’s arriaal , but enmity 
rt’mauud dfvph ro^ited in tbc hearts of both. The avliok body 
of Director- avas tie n cbo'cn anruall^ At tbc election of 
ITtid. Cine attemjfed to brcal down tbc powerof tbc dominant 
fiction Tbe content i as carrud on a\ilb a Molencc a\bicb bo 
de'cnbcs as trenuiidous Siilnan nas aictoriou', and bastenod 
to tale In- rc\cnge Tbe grant of rent wbicli Cine bad rc- 
ctntd from Mcer JafTierwas, in tbc opinion of tbc best English 
lauacr-', valid It bad been made b) c\nctlj tbc same autborily 
from as Inch tbe Conipaiij bad received tbcir cbicf possessions 
in Dcngal, and (be Cornpatn bad long acquic'ccd in it Tlic 
Director-, bonevir, most uniiistl} determined to confiscate it, 
and Cine vvas forced to file a bill in Cbancer} against tbcni 

]liit a great and sudden turn in atfairs a\as at band Every 
ship from Dcngal bad for some time broiigbt alarming tidings. 
I lie lilt' mil nii-gov eminent of the province bad reached such 
i point that It could go no further ‘What, indeed, was to be 
O' pected from a body of public servants exposed to temptation 
Fucb that, as Cine once said, ftesh and blood could not bear it, 
armed with irrc-i-tiblc power, and responsible only to tbc 
corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill informed Companj, situated 
at siicb a distance that tbc average interval between tbc sending 
of i despatch and tbc receipt of an answer was above a jear 
and a liiilf ’ Accordingly, during the five years which followed 
the departure of Cine fioin Bengal, tbc ini'gov eminent of the 

} 
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English -was carried to a jioint such as seems Inrdh comp'tiP* 
anth the acrj existence of society The Roman prLKOa=ul. 
avho, in a }ear or tno, squeezed out of a proaince the means I'f 
rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campam <. 
of dnnhing from amber, of feasting on singing bird', of ex- 
hibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopard', tl < 
Spanisli viccro}, who, leaving behind him tlic curses of Mexico 
of Lima, entered Jfadnd v ith a long train of gilded coacho:, 
and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod nith sihcr, nerc nor. 
outdone Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, i\as not among 
the vices of the serrants of the Company. But cruelty it 'It 
could hardly have produced greater evils than spring from 
their unprincipled eagerness to he rich They pulled donn 
their creature, Jlcer Jaffier. Tlicj set up in Ins place anotla r 
Kahob, named Jlecr Cossim But Mccr Cossim had part' and a 
will, and, though sufilcicntly inclined to oppress Ins suhjut? 
himself, he could not bear to sec tlicm ground to the dust hy 
oppressions which jieldcd him no proCt, nnj, which dcdro^id 
his revenue in the very source. The English accordingly 
pulled down Mccr Cossim, and set up iMccr Jnfiicr again , and 
Jlccr Cossim, nfter revenging himself by a massacre surpa'^ing 
in atrocity tint of the Black Hole, fled to tlic dominions of tie 
IN ibob of Oiide At everyone of these revolution®, the m > 
Jinnee divided among Ins foreign masters whatever eoiild lx 
scraped together in the treasury’ of Ins fallen prcdi cesmr 'I le 
immense population of his dominions was given up ns a prej to 
those who had madi him a sovereign, and who could unnnL 
him The servants of the Company obtairud, not for lien* 
employers, but for thenisflvcs, a monopoly of alnio't tl » v I "1 
internal trade. J he} forced the natives to bii} dor and to I 
cheap They insolted v.ith impunity the tnhumb, tie ] oh 
and the fiscal authorities of the coiintr}. Tii< ; rovind i I’.i 
their protection a set of ii itivc dependent® ..lio rinr d thn < 
tlio provinces, spreading desolation and terro- v.h r .(' t / 
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nppcircd E^c^\ forvant of a IJritish factor was armed with 
all tlic jKiwcr of Ins iin-^lri , and Ins inn'^tcr was armed with all 
the powir of the C<'m]nnj Enormous fortunes were thus 
rapidl} aeoumulatod at Calcutta, while thirty millions of Iiumnn 
beings were reduced to the cxlreinil^ of wretchedness 'llicy 
had been accustomed to Inc under tyranny, but neter under 
tjrann) like tin- ’liio}' found the little finger of the Company 
thicker thin the loins of .Sunjah Dowlah Under their old 
masters ihcj had at least one resource when the c\ il became 
insupportable, the pco]»le rose and pulled down the got eminent 
But tliu I'liglifh goternment was not to be so siml cn ofl Tliat 
gotcrnmcnl, oppressne as tlic most oppressno form of barbannn 
despotism, w a- strong with all the strength of cnilisation It 
resembled the goternment ofctil Genu, rather than the got ern- 
ment of human tyrant* Eten despair could not inspire the soft 
Bengalee with courage to confront men of English breed, tlic 
licrcditarj nobility of mankind, whose skill and taloiir had so 
often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds The unhappy race 
netcr nttcni])tcd resistance Sometimes they submitted in 
patient nii«cry Sometimes they tied from the white man, ns 
their fathers had been used to fly from the Jlalirnttn, and the 
palanquin of the English traveller was often carried through 
silent Milages and towns, which the report of Jus approach had 
made desolate 

The foreign lords of Bengal were natuially objects of hatred 
to all the neighbouring powers, and to all the haughty race 
presented a dauntless front The English armies, cverj- where 
outnumbered, were c\ery where Mctorious A succession of 
commanders, formed in the school of Clive, still maintained the 
fame of their country “ It must be acknowledged,” sajs the 
Mussulman historian of those times, “that this nation’s pre- 
sence of mind, firmness of temper, and undaunted bia\ery, are 
past all question TJicyjoin the most resolute courage to the 
most cautious prudence , nor liar c tltpy their equals m the rt 

r 2 
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of ranging tliemselves in battle array and fighting in order. If 
to so many military qualifications they hnew hoir to join the 
arts of government, if they exerted as much ingenuity and 
Eolidtude in reheving the people of God, as they do in what- 
ever concerns their mibtary afihirs, no nation m the world 
would he preferable to them or worthier of command. But 
the people under their domimon groan every where, and arc 
reduced to poverty and distress Oh God' come to the as- 
sistance of thine afflicted servants, and dehver them from the 
oppressions which they suffer ” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military establish- 
ment should long continue exempt fiom the vices which per- 
vaded every other part of the government Eapacity, luxury, 
and the spint of insubordination spread from the civil service 
to the officers of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers 
The evil continued to grow till every mess room became the 
seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the sepoys conld be kept 
in order only by wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite un- 
easiness at home. A succession of revolutions ; a disorganized 
admimstration , the natives pillaged, yet the Company not 
enriched, every fleet bnngmg back fortunate adventurers uho 
were able to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, 
yet bringing back aho alarming accounts of the financial pro- 
spects of the government , w ar on the frontiers , disafiection in 
the army; the national character disgraced by excesses rc- 
sembhng those of Yerres and Pizarro, such was the spectacle 
which dismayed those who were conversant with Indian nfiairs. 
The general cry was that Chvc, and Chve alone, could save 
the empire which he had founded. 

This feehng manifested itself in the strongest manner at a 
very full General Court of Propnetors Men of all parties 
forgetting their feuds and tremhhng for their dividends cx- 
claimed that Chve was the man whom the crisis require , 
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that the oppressive proceedings whicli had been adopted re- 
specting Ins estate ought to be dropped, and that be ought to 
be entreated to return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, be said, be would make sucb 
propositions to the Direetors as would, be trusted, lead to an 
amicable settlement But there was a still greater difficulty 
It M as proper to tell them dbat be nev er would undertake tbe 
goi erument of Bengal wbile bis enemy Sulivan u as chairman 
of the Company The tumult was violent Sulivan could 
scarcely obtain a bearing An overwhelming majonty of tbe 
assembly was on Cb\ c’s side Sulii an \\ isbed to try the result 
of a ballot But, according to the by-laws of tbe Company, 
there can be no ballot except on a requisition signed by nine 
proprietors ; and, though hundreds u ere present, nine persons 
could not be found to set their bands to sucb a requisition 
Cbve was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander-in-cbief of tbe Bntisb possessions in Bengal But be 
adhered to bis declaration, and refused to enter on bis office 
till the event of the next election of Directoi s should be known 
The contest uas obstinate, but Cbve triumphed Subvan, 
lately absolute master of the India House, u as u itbin a vote of 
losing bis oun seat, and both tbe chairman and tbe deputy- 
chairman were fnends of the new governor 

Sucb were tbe circumstances under winch Lord Clive sailed 
for tbe third and last time to India. In May, 1765, he reached 
Calcutta , and be found tbe whole machine of government even 
more fearfully disorganized than be bad anticipated Meer 
Jaffier, who bad some time before lost bis eldest son Meeran, 
bad died while Cbve was on bis voyage out. The English 
functionaries at Calcutta bad already received from home stiact 
ordeis not to accept presents from the native princes But, 
eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect the commands of 
their distant, ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set up 
tbe throne of Bengal to sale About one hundred and forty 
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thousand pounds sterling was distributed among nine of the 
most po-w erfol servants of the Company , and, in consideration 
of tins bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabob was placed 
on the seat of bis father. The news of the ignominious bar- 
gain met Chve on his nmvaL In a private letter, written im- 
mediately after his landing, to an intimate foend, he poured 
out his feelings in language which, proceeding from a man so 
daring, so resolute, and so little given to theatrical display of 
sentiment, seems to us singularly touchmg. “Alas'” he says, 
“ how is the English name sunk ' I could not avoid paying the 
tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the 
Bntish nation — irrecoverably so, I fear However, I do de- 
clare, by that great Being n ho is the searcher of all hearts, and 
to whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that 
I am come out with a mind supenor to all corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing evils, or 
pensh in the attempt ” 

The Council met, and Chve stated to them his full determi- 
nation to make a thorough reform, and to use for that purpose 
the whole of the ample authonty, civil and military, which had 
been confided to him Johnstone, one of the boldest and worst 
men in the assembly, made some show of opposition Chve 
interrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he meant to 
question the power of the new government Johnstone was 
cowed, and disclaimed any such intention AH the faces round 
the board grew long and pale, and not another syllable of dis- 
sent was uttered. 

Chve redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about a 
year and a half , and in that short time efiected one of the most 
extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that ever was accom- 
plished by any statesman This was the part of his hfe on 
which he afterwards looked back with most pnde. He had it 
in his power to triple his already splendid fortune , to connive 
at abuses while pretending to remove them ; to concihate the 
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good-xvjll of nil (lie English in Bengnl, by giving up to their 
rnpncit} n helpless nnd limid race, who knew not where lay the 
island w Inch sent forth their oppressors, nnd whose complaints 
had little chance of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean Uc knen that if he applied Inmself in earnest to the 
work of reformation, he should raise every bad passion in arms 
against him He knew how unscrupulous, how' implacable, 
would be the hatred of those raacnous adventurers avho, having 
counted on accumulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to 
support peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. But he 
had chosen the good part , nnd he called up all the force of Ins 
mind for a battle far harder than that of Plnssey At first 
success seemed hopeless , but soon all obstacles began to bend 
before that iron courage nnd that vehement will The rc- 
cciaing of presents from the natives was ngidly prohibited 
The private trade of the servants of the Company avns put down. 
The whole settlement seemed to be set, ns one man, against 
these measures But the incvomblc governor declared that, if 
he could not find support at Fort ‘William, he would procure 
it elsewhere, nnd sent for some civil servants from Jladrns to 
assist him in carrying on the administration Tlie most fac- 
tious of his opponents ho turned out of their offices. The rest 
submitted to avliat was incMtablc, and in a very short time all 
resistance avas quelled. 

But Chvc was far too wise a man not to see that the recent 
abuses a\ ore partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fail ‘to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn The Company had follow'ed a 
mistaken policy avith respect to the remuneration of its servants. 
The salnnes were too low' to afford even those indulgences 
which are necessnr} to the health and comfort of Europeans in 
a tropical climate To lay by a rupee from such scanty pay was 
impossible It could not be supposed that men of even average 
abilities would consent to pass the best years oT hfe in exile, 
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Tinder a burning sun, for no oilier considerntion than these 
stinted wnges. It Imd accordingly been understood, from a 
very early penod, tlmt the Company’s agents -were at liberty to 
enrich tliomsehes by their pn\ato trade. This practice had 
been seriously injurious to the commercial interests of the cor- 
poration. Tlmt \cry intelligent observer, Sir Thomas Eoe, in 
the reign of James tlic First, strongly urged the Directors to 
apply a remedy to the abuse “ Absolutely prohibit the private 
trade,” said he , “ for 3 our business u ill be better done. I hnow 
tins 13 harsh. Men profess tlicy come not for bare wages But 
you will take an ay this plea if )'ou gi\o great wages to them 
content, and then you know what 30U part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered to the 
old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect gains 
of tlio agents. TJic pay of a member of Council was only three 
liundrcd pounds a year. Yet it was notorious that such a 
functionary could not live in India for less than ten times that 
sum ; and it could not be expected that he w ould be content to 
live even liandsomcly in India without laying up something 
against the time of lus return to England This before 

the conquest of Bengal, might nfiect the amount of the dividends 
payable to the proprietors, but could do little harm m any other 
way But tlie Company was now a ruling body. Its servants 
might still bo called factors, junior merchants, semor merchants. 
But they were m truth proconsuls, propraitors, procurators of 
extensive regions They liad immense power. Their regulai? 
pay was universally admitted to be insufficient. They were, by 
the ancient usage of tlic service, and by the imphed permission 
ot tlieir employers, warranted m enriching themselves by in- 
direct means , and this had been the ongin of the frightful 
oppression and corruption which had desolated BengaL Chve 
savv clearly that it was absurd to give men pow'er, and to require 
them to live in penury. lie justly concluded that no reform 
could bo effectual which should not he coupled with a plan 
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libernlly remunerating the civil servants of the Company. The 
Directors, he Lneiv, were not disposed to sanction any increase 
of the salaries out of their own treasury The only course 
which remained open to the governor was one which exposed 
him to much misrepresentation, hut nhich we think him fully 
justified in adopting He appropriated to the support of the 
service the monopoly of salt, which has formed, down to our 
own time, a principal head of Indian revenue , and he divided 
the proceeds according to a scale which seems to have been not 
unreasonably fixed He was in consequence accused by his 
enemies, and has heen accused by historians, of disobeying his 
instructions, of Molating his promises, of authorising that lery 
abuse which it was liis special mission to destroy, namely, the 
trade of the Company’s servants But every discerning and 
impartial judge mil admit, that there was really nothing in 
common between the system which he set up and that which 
he was sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had been a source 
of revenue to the governments of India before Clive n as born 
It continued to be so long after his death The civil sen ants 
were clearly entitled to a maintenance out of the revenue , and 
all that Clive did was to charge a particular portion of the 
revenue with their maintenance. He thus, while he put an end 
to the practices by which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly 
accumulated, gave to every British functionary employed in 
the East the means of slowly, but surely, acquiring a compe- 
tence. Yet, such IS the injustice of mankind, that none of those 
acts which ai e the real stains of his life has drawn on him so 
much obloquy as this measuie, which was in truth a reform 
necessary to the success of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service that of 
the nimy was more formidable Some of the retrenchments 
w hich had been ordered by the Directors aflTected the interests 
of the military service, and a storm arose, such ns even Ctesar 
would not wilhngly have faced It was no hght thing to en- 
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counter the resistance of those who held the power of the sword, 
m a country governed only by the sword Two hundred 
English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, and determined to resign their commissions on the same 
day, not doubting that Clive would grant any terms rather than 
see the army, on winch alone the British empire m the East 
rested, left without commanders They little knew the uncon- 
querable spint with which they had to deal Clive had still a 
few officers round his person on whom he could rely. lie sent 
to Fort St George for a fresh supply Ho gave commissions 
even to mercantile agents who were disposed to support him at 
this ensis , and he sent orders that every officer who resigned 
should be instantly brought up to Calcutta. The conspirators 
found that they had miscalculated. The governor was inex- 
orable The troops were steady. The sepoys, over whom 
Clive had always possessed extraordinary influence, stood by 
him with unshaken fidelity. The leaders in the plot wore 
arrested, tned, and cashiered. The rest, humbled and dis- 
pinted, begged to be permitted to withdraw their resignations. 
Many of them declared their repentance even with tears The 
younger offenders Chve treated with lenity To tlic nngleadtrs 
he was inflexibly severe, but his seventy was pure from all 
taint of pnvate malevolence. While he sternly uphdd the just 
authority of his office, he passed by personal insnlts and injuries 
with magnanimous disdain. One of the conspirators was ac- 
cused of having planned the assassination of the governor , but 
Chve would not listen to the charge. “ The officers,'’ he sard, 

“ are Enghshmen, not assassins ” 

While he reformed the civil service and established his autho- 
rity over the army, he was equally successful in his foreign 
policy. His landing on Indian ground was the signal for inime- 
diate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with n large army, iayd 
that time on the frontier of Bahar Ho had been joined by 
many Afghans and JIahrattas, and there was no small reason to 
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expert T pcncrnl conlmnn of nil the nntno powers npnin'st the 
I'lipli'li lint tin* mine of Cli\e qiiLllcd m nii ni'^tnnt nil oppo- 
fition llir menu iinplnrcil pence in tlie linmblc=!t Innpimpo, 
mill tnliiniltcil to mcli tornm ns tlie new go\cnior chose to 
(liclnle. 

At the tnmc time, the pn\ eminent, of Bcnpnl wns plnccd on 
n nei. feotinp 'J In- power of the I'liph";!! in thnt proiince had 
Iiitlnrlo been nllopetlnr undefined It wnn unknown to the 
nneient con‘^liiuti(>n of tlie empire, niid it hnd been nsccrtnincd 
by no roiiipnei li ro'cinbled the jiower winch, in the Inst 
d( crepitinh of the A\ extern Ihnjnrc, wn*; exercised oicr Itnly 
In tin pmt cliufs of foreign nierccnnrie«, the llicinicrs nnd the 
OJoiT' rs, who ]iiit iijt nnd piilkd down nt their plcnsurc n suc- 
c( '‘■ion of iii'ipiiific lilt imnce', dipniliid with the nnnics of 
Cm'nr nnd AnpiistiiF But n' in Ilal), 'o in Indin, the ivnrlikc 
Ftnnpers nl b iicth found it expedient to give to n doniinntion 
which hnd been c'tnblished b^ irnis the sniiction of Inw and 
nncKiit ]iri'"-cnption Tlirodoric thought it politic to obtnin 
from the di'-lniit court of B}rnntium ii comnii''=ion appointing 
hull ruler of Ilnl) , nnd Clue, in the sniiic mnniicr, npphed to 
the Court of Dillii for n forninl grant of the powers of which he 
nlrcnd} ])o':=c‘=‘‘cd the rcalit} The IBogul wn"! nbsoliitcly hclp- 
Ic'-s , nnd, though he murmured, hnd renson to be well plcnscd 
thnt the I'nplish were disposed to gne solid rupees which he 
net cr could lm\c extorted from them, in cxchnngo for n few 
Pcrsinn chnrnctcrs which co«t him nothing A bnrgniii wns 
speedily struck , nnd the titiilni sotcrcign of Iliiidostnn issued 
n wnrrnnt, empowering the Compnn)* to collect nnd ndmiiiistcr 
the rcicnues of Bengal, Ori'^n, nnd Bnhnr 

Tliere wns still n Nabob, who stood to the British nutho- 
ritics in the snmc relation in which the In't druclhng Chilpcrics 
and Childcrics of the HleroMiiginn line stood to their able nnd 
tieoroiis ^fnyors of the Pnlncc, to Chniles Mnrtel nnd to Pepin 
At one time Clive hnd almost mndc up his mind to discard this 
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did not come to liglit till nftei Ins death. He kept an e-^act 
account of his salary, of his share of the profits accruing from 
the trade in salt, and of those presents n hich, according to the 
fashion of the East, it would be churlish to refuse Out of the 
sum arising from these resources, he defrayed the expenses 
of his situation The surplus he divided among a few at- 
tached friends who had accompanied him to India He always 
boasted, and, ns far as we can judge, he boasted with truth, 
that his last administration diminished instead of increasing his 
fortune 

One large sum indeed he accepted Meer Jafller had left 
him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterhng in specie and 
jewels’ and the rules nhich had been recently laid down ex- 
tended only to presents from tbe living, and did not affect 
legacies from the dead Chve took the money, but not for 
himself He made the whole over to the Company, in trust 
for officers and soldiers invalided in their service* The fund 
which still bears his name owes its ongin to this pnncely 
donation 

After a stay of eighteen mouths, the state of his health 
made it necessary for him to leturn to Europe At the close 
of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time the country, on 
w hose destinies he had exercised so mighty an influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, hke his first, greeted 
by the acclamations of his countrymen Numerous causes were 
already at work which embittered the remaining years of his 
hfe, and burned him to an untimely grave His old enemies 
at the India House w ere still powerful and active , and they 
had been reinforced by a large band of alhes whose violence 
far exceeded them own The whole crew of pilferers and op- 
pressors from whom he had rescued Bengal persecuted him 
with the implacable rancour which belongs to such ab}ect 
natuies Many of them even invested their property in India 
stock, merely that they might be better able to annoy the man 
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Trhose firmness bad set bounds to their rapacity. Lyin rr nc’t??- 
papers vrere set up for no purpose but to abuse him , and tl e 
temper of the public mind vras then such, that the=c art?, vlncli 
nnder ordinary orcumstances ivould have been ineffectual ngains' 
truth and ment, produced an extraordinary impression 

The great events ivhich had taken place in India had called 
into existence a nevr class of Enghshmen, to vrhom tlieir 
conntrj-men gaie the name of Nabobs These persons had 
generally sprung from families neither ancient nor opulent, 
they had generally been sent at an early age to the East , and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brouglit 
back to their native land It was natural that, not having had 
much opportunity of mixing with the best society, they should 
exhibit some of the awkwardness and some of the pomposity of 
npstarts It was natural that, dunng their sojourn in Asia, they 
should have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if not 
disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe It was 
natural that, having enjoyed great consideration in the East, 
they should not he disposed to sink into obscunty at home; 
and, as they had money, and had not birth or high connection, 
it was natural that they should display a little obtmsivcly tlie 
single advantage which they possessed. "Wherever they settled 
there was a kind of feud between them and the old nobility 
and gentry, similar to that which raged in Erance between the 
farmer-general and the marquess This enmity to the aristo- 
cracy long continued to distinguish llie servants of the Com- 
pany. IMore than twenty jears after the time of winch v.c are 
now speaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jacobins 
might be reckoned “ the East Indians almost to a man, who 
cannot bear to find that their present importance docs not b^ar 
a proportion to their wealth " 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular cla=3 of ra^n 
Some of them bad m the East displayed eminent takefs, and 
rendered great semces to the state, but at home th'^ir tale !■< 
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were not shown to advantage, and their services were little 
known That they had sprung from obscurity, that they had 
acquired great wealth, that they exlubited it insolently, that 
they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every 
thing in their neighbourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten bo- 
roughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes that their 
coaches were tiner than that of the Lord Mayor, that the 
examples of their large and ill goi erned households corrupted 
half the servants in the country, that some of them, with all 
their mngmCcence, could not catch the tone of good society, 
but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials, of the plate 
and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundy, were 
still low' men , these were things which excited, hoth in the 
class from which they had sprung and in the class into which 
they attempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion which is 
the effect of mingled envy and contempt But when it was 
also rumoured that the fortune which bad enabled its possessor 
to echpse the Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry 
the county against the head of a house as old ns Domesday 
Book, had been accumulated by violating pubhc faith, by de- 
posing legitimate princes, by reducing whole provinces to beg- 
gary, all the higher and better ns well as all the low and evil 
parts of human nature were stirred against the wretch who had 
obtained by guilt and dishonour the riches which he now 
lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion The unfor- 
tunate Nabob seemed to he made up of those foibles against 
which comedy has pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of 
those crimes which have throw n the deepest gloom over tragedy, 
of Turcaret and Nero, of ]\Ionsieur Jourdain and Eichard the 
Third A tempest of execration and dcnsion, such as can be 
compared only to that outbreak of pubhc feelmg against the 
Puritans which took place at the time of the Eestoration, burst 
on the servants of the Company The humane man was 
horror-struck at the way in which they had got their money, 
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the thnftj man at the ivaj jn Tvhich they spent it The 
Dilettante sneered at their want of taste Tlic ^Mnccaroni 
hlnek-halled them as vulgar fellows 'U'nters the most unlike 
in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, philosophers 
and buffoons, were for once on the same side. It is hardly too 
much to say that, during a space of about thirty years, the 
•nhole lighter literature of England was coloured b^ the feelings 
which we lm\e described Foote brought on the stage an 
Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, 
ashamed of the humble fnends of his youth, hating the nns- 
tocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, 
squandering his wcaltli on pandars and flatterers, tricking out 
his chairmen wnth the most costly hot-house floi\crs, and as- 
tounding the Ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaglures. Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted a 
plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one 
of its members to sudden opulence, and exciting dension bj an 
awkward mimicry of the manners of the great Cowper, in 
that lofty expostulation which glows with the icry spirit of 
the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India foremost in 
the list of those national crimes for winch God had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in her 
own seas, and with the loss of her transatlantic empire If any 
of onr readers vull take the trouble to search in the du‘-ty 
recesses of circulating libraries for some novel published sixtj 
years ago, the chance is tliat the villain or sub-vilIain of tlic 
story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, with an immen’c 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart 
Such, ns fur as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in general And Clive was emi- 
nently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the highe-t 
in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity Hh 
wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail to 
cxcitc odium. He hved with great magniGccncc in Birlelcy 

/ 
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Square He reared one palace in Shropshire and another at 
Chremont His paihamcntai} influence might no with that 
of the greatest families Butin all this splendoui and po^^er 
en^y found somi thing to sneer at On some of his relations 
wealth and dignity seem to liaac sat as aukwardly ns on 
Mackuizie’s Jlirgcr} Jlusliroom Hor was he himself, with 
all his great qualities, fiec from those weaknesses which the 
satirists of that age represented as characteristic of liis whole 
class In the field, indeed, his habits w ere remarkably simple 
He was constantly on horseback, was ncicr seen but in his 
iinifoim, neicrworc silk, ncier entered a palanquin, and was 
content with the plainest fare But when he was no longer at 
the head of an arm} he laid aside this Spartan temperance for 
the ostentatious luxurj of a Sybarite Though his person was 
ungraceful, and though hia harsh features w ere redeemed from 
1 ulgar ugliness onl} by their stern, dauntless, and commanding 
expression, he was fond of rich and gay clothing, and re- 
plenished his wardiobe with absurd profusion Sir John 
llilcolni gnes us a letter worthy of Sir !Mntthcw Mite, in 
which Cine orders “two hundred shirts, the best and finest 
that can be got for lore or nionc} ” A few follies of this 
description, grossl} exaggerated by report, produced an un- 
faiourable impression on the public mind But this was not 
the worst Black storic«, of which the greater part were pure 
inventions, were circulated touching his conduct in the East 
He had to bear the w hole odium, not only of those bad acts to 
which he had once or, twice stooped, but of all the bad acts of 
all the English in India, of bad acts committed when he was 
absent, nay, of bad acts which he had manfully opposed and 
severely punished The aerj abuses against which he had 
waged an honest, resolute, and successful war, were laid to his 
account He was m fict, regarded ns the personification of all 
the vices and weaknesses which the public, with or without 
reason, ascribed to the English adicntuiers in Asm hate 

p 
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ounchcs heard old men, who knew nothing of his histon, hut 
who still retained the preiudiccs conceived in their vontii talk 
of him as an incarnate fiend Johnson always licld tlin lan- 
giiige Broil n, whom Chic employed to lay out his phasurc 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble cmploicr 
a chest iilnch had once been filled mth gold from the trcasiirj 
of Moorshedahad, and could not understand how the coiwciencc 
of the criminal could suffer him to sleep with such an ohjict ^o 
near to his bedchamber. The pcasantr} of Surro} looked mth 
mjsterions horror on the stately house nlnch was n«ing at 
Claremont, and uliispercd that the great v ickcd lord had 
ordered the walls to be made so thick in order to keep Out the 
devil, who would one day carry him away bodily Among the 
gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story ivas a wortliloss 
tigly lad of the name of Hunt, since widely known ns ‘William 
Huntington, S S ; and the superstition which was stniiigdy 
mingled with the knavery of that remarkable impostor seems 
to Jnie derived no small nutriment from the talcs whicli he 
heard of the life and character of Clive 

In the mean time, the impulse which Cine had given to 
the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming fainter 
and fainter His policy was to a great extent abandoned , the 
abuses which he had suppressed began to revlic, and at 
length the evils which a bad government had engendered i ere 
aggravated by one of those fearful Msitations winch the bc-t 
government cannot avert In the summer of 1770, tin rams 
failed , the earth was parched up , the tanks w'crc cm[)t^ , tlie 
rivers shrank within their beds, and a famine, sin h ni is 
known only’in countries where every household dcpinds for 
support on its own little patch of cultnation, filled tlie v. bob 
\alley of the Ganges with miserj and death hinUr and 
delicate women, whose veils Iiadneier been lifted b( tore lli<^ 
public gaze, came forth from the inncT chamlicrs in i bwfi 
Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their heaiitj, tlircw 
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thmsehes on the enitli before tlic pi^sers-ln, and, ^Mtb \om\ 
'iswhngs, implored a Imndiul of ricc fm their children The 
Hoogley every day rolled down thoutinds of coipscs clo=c to 
the porticoes and gardens of the English conquerors The 
very streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the djing and the 
dead The lean and feeble sunivors Ind not cnergj enough to 
bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the 
holy river, or even to scare away the jack ils and i nltnrcs, ivhO’ 
fed on liiimnn remains in the face of d ij Tlic extent of the 
mortnhty was never ascertained , but it was popuhily rcckonctl 
by millions Tins melanclioly intelligence added to the I'xcitc- 
TDcnt ivliicb already prevailed in England on Indian subjects 
Tlie piopnetors of East Luba stock were uneasy iibout tbcir 
dividends All men of common liumanitj were toiicbcd by the 
calamities of our unhappy subjects , and indignation soon began 
to mingle itself with pity It was rumoured tb it the Company's 
servants bad created the famine by engrossing nil the rice of 
the country, that they had sold gram for eight, ten, twelve 
times the price at which they hid bought it , that one liimlisli 
functionary who, the year before, was not worth a biindreil 
guineas, bad, duiing that season of misery, remitted ei'^ty 
thousand pounds to London 'Ihcse clmigcs v\c hchevc to 
have been unfounded Tlmt servants of the Company Iind 
ventuied, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is probable 
That, if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the 
seal city IS certain But there is no reason fo' thinking tlmt 
they either produced or aggiavated an evil which physical 
causes sufficiently explain Ihe outcry which was I’nised 
against them on this occasion was, we suspect, ns absurd ns the 
imputations which, in times of deviitli at homo, were once 
thrown by statesmen and judges, and arc still thrown by two 
or three old women, on the corn factors It was, however, so 
loud and so gcneinl that it app. nrs to Iwv e imposed even on an 
intellect raised so high above vulgar prejudices ns that of Adam 
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Smith What vos still more cxtraorJimrr, lhc=c unhappy 
events greatly increased the unpopularity of Lord Cine, lie 
had been some years in England uhen the fnnunc took phee 
Ssone of his acts had the smallest tendency to produce such n 
calamity. If the servants of the Company liad traded in nee, 
they had done so in direct contravention of the rule i\ inch he 
had laid donn, and, nhile in poiver, had resoluttlj enforced 
But, in the eyes of his countrjanen, he was, nsi\e haic snd, 
the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian character personified , and, uliile 
he was building and planting in Surrej, henas held responsible 
for all the effects of a dry season m Bengal 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed aery little attention on 
our Eastern possessions Since the death of George the 
Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each of 
which was in turn flattered and betrajed by the Court, Imd 
held tlie semblance of power. Intngucs in tlic palace, riots iii 
the capital, and insurrectionary movements in the Anicncm 
colonics, had left the advisers of the crown little lei'iire to 
study Indian politics "When tliey did interfere, their iiitcr- 
fercncc was feeble and irresolute Lord Chathum, indeed, 
during the short period of his ascendency in tiic councils of 
George the Tliird, had meditated a bold attack on tlic Com- 
pany But Ills pi ins were i endured abortive bj llic ttrin"f’ 
malady w hicb about that time began to overcloud Jus ^pll ndid 
genius 


At length, in 1772, it was gencrallj felt that Parhament 
could no longer neglect (lie affairs of India Tlie Giwerniiient 
was stronger than any which had held power since tim I rmli 
between Sir Pitt and the great Wing connection in 1761 -'o 

pressing question of domestic or European polici n'qiiin d the 
attention of public men TJierc v as a sliort and defu-ne Ml 
between two tempests The cveit'ancnt produi cd Iq tin ^h’J- 
dlcsex election was oacr, the discontents of America did no. 
yet threaten ciiil war, the financial difficulties of the Co npmi} 
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have produced a great impression on Ins audience Lord 
Chatliam ivho, nou tlie ghost of Ins former self, loicd to Inimt 
the scene of his glory, uns that niglit under the gallci) of the 
House of Commons, and declared tluit lie had ne\ cr lu anl a 
finer speech It was subsequently punted under Cine's diuc- 
tiOD, and, nhen the fullest illoxvance 1ms been made for the 
assistance which he may have obtained from literary friends, 
proves him to have possessed, not merel) strong sense and a 
manly spint, hut talents both for disquisition and declamation 
which assiduous culture might hare improied into tin higliest 
excellence He confined his defence on this occasion to the 
measures of his last administration, and succeeded so far tint 
his enemies thenceforth thought it expedient to direct tliur 
attacks chiefly against the earlier part of Ins life 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility A committee is ns chosen by 
ballot to inquire into the affairs of India, and by this comnuttco 
the whole history of that great resolution sshidi threw dowui 
Surajah Dowlali and raised Mcer Jnfficr was sifted with m.i- 
lignant care Cbvc was subjected to the most unsjiaiing 
examination and cross-examination, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that be, the Baron of Plnssey, )iad been treated like 
a sbeep-stealcr The boldness and ingenuousness of Ins rejibcs 
would alone suffice to show how alien from his nature weie the 
frauds to winch, in the couise of Ins eastern negotiations, he 
had sometimes descended He avowed the arts winch he had 
cmplojtd to dccenc Omichund, and resolutely said that he was 
rot ashamed of them, and that, in the same circimistnnecs, he 
would again act in the same manner He admitted that ho h id 
receiicd immense sums from Mcer Jafiier, but he denied tliat, 
in doing so, he had violated any obligation of morality or 
honour lie laid cknra, on the contiary, and not without some 
reason, to the praise of eminent disinterestedness lie described 
in MV id language the situation in w Inch his victorj had placed 
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him, grc*!! puncos dependent on liio plm'-nie, nn opnUnt cite 
nfnid of being gnen np to plwmkr, wcihlij buihir-, bidding 
agiin‘=t each other for his ‘•niiks, \ luUc ]nkd nith gold ind 
je'icls tlironn open to him alone ^’*k 1 IMr CImirnmn, 

hecxdiumcd, ‘ it this inoment I 't ind nstonis) i d it inj own 
modention ” 

The inquii) was so extensm* that the lloiiie'; rose hi foio it 
Imd been completed It was continued in tlie lollowing sfCsKMi 
■When at length the committee hid conclmhd iti labours 
enlightened ind imp irti il men had little dillirult} in ni d mg up 
their niinclb is to the rc-nlt It w is ch ii th it Clue h id heiii 
guilt) of some acts which it is nnpo^sihlc to \ indie ite witlioiit 
attaching the auihorit) of ill the nio-t s (cn d laws i.lueli 
regulate the intercoiir'e of indiMdink iiid of state- lint it 
wascqndl) clcir that he h id di-pl i)ed great tah iit- andmen 
great airtucs, that he had reuidend inninnt s.riieis hoth to 
his countr) and to the people of India, and tint it was in 
truth not foi his dealings with Meer ,I dlier, nor for the frind 
winch he had praclisid on Oiniclmml hut for hi' ditennined 
resistance to aiaricc and t)imn), lint he w n now called m 
question 

Ordinar) criminal lustiec knows nothing of c( t-oti The 
greatest desert cannot he plcidcd in in«wer to i elnrge of tlio 
slightest lrinsgre--ion II a man Inis sold liei r on Snml ij 
morning, it is no defence tint he his 'ind the life of i fillow- 
cre itnre at the risk of his own If he has haiiies-ed a !Si‘W- 
founill md dog to In® little child’s carnage, it n no defeiue that 
he was Wounded at M'^atciloo IJut it is not in this wua that 
we ought to deal with m>n who, lai-ed far iiboic oidinar)* 
restraints, and tried by far more ll an ordm ir) tem))tations, aro 
entitled to a more than ordinar) measure of indiilgencL' Kiuli 
men should be judged by their contempoiaries is tlu) will ho 
judged by posterity Their bid actions ought not, mdeul, to 
be called good, but then good ?nd bad actions ought to bo 
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fairly -weiglicd , and if on tlie wliole the good preponderate, tlio 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of ap- 
probation. Kot a single great ruler in Instorj cm be nb-ohed 
by a judge who fives his eje incvorabl} on one or ti\o un- 
justifiable acts Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, lurice tlio 
deliverer of Germany, 'William the dchveier of Holland, In-, 
great descendant the dcliveicr of Englind, Slurray the good 
legent, Cosmo the fatiicr of Ins countrj, Ilcnrj the Fourth of 
France, Peter the Great of Bussm, how would the best ol them 
pass such a scrutiny? History takes wider views, and the 
best tribunal for great political cases is the tribunal which 
anticipates the verdict of history 

Eeasonable and moderate men of all parties f,.lt this m 
Clive’s cose. They could not pionouncc him blameless, but 
they were not disposed to abandon him to that lovv-mirided and 
rancorons pack who had rnn him down and were eager to 
worry him to death. Loid North, tliough not verj fnendlj to 
him, was not disposed to go to extremities against him ‘While 
the inquiry was still in progress, Clivc, wdio had some jears 
before been created a Knight of the Bath, was installed witli 
great pomp in Henry the Seventh's Chapel lie was soon 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire B'/icn ho 
kissed hands, George the Third, who had alvvajs been partial to 
him, admitted him to a private audience, talked to him half an 
hour on Indian politics, and w'as visibly afibeleJ when liie 
persecuted general spoko of his services and of the way in 
which they had been icquited 

At length the charges came in a definite form before tiic 
House of Commons Burgoync, chairman of the committee, a 
man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable dramatic v.ntcr, 
an officer whose courage was never questioned, and whose skdl 
was at that time highly esteemed, appeared as the nccu=er 
The members of the administration took difibrcnt sid' s , 
in that age all questions were open questions, cveept sueh as 
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were brought forward by the Goa ernment, or such ns implied 
some censure on the Government Thurlow, the Attoiney 
General, was among the assailants "Wedderbume, the Solicitor 
General, strongly attached to Clive, defended his friend with 
extraordinary force of nigument and language. It is a curious 
circumstance that, some 5 ears latei, Thurlow was the most 
conspicuous champion of IVarrcn Hastings, while "Wedderbume 
was among the most unrelenting persecutors of that great 
though not faultless statesman Chv e spoke in his own defence 
at less length and v\ ith less art than in tho preceding year, but 
with much energy and pathos He recounted his great actions 
and his wrongs , and, after bidding his hearers remember, that 
they v\ ere about to decide not only on his honour but on their 
ow n, he retired from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by tho arms 
of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal in 
the servants of the State to appropriate such acquisitions to 
themselves They resolv cd that this wholesome rule appeared 
to have been systematically violated by tho Enghsh function- 
aries in Bengal On a subsequent day they went a step 
f.iither, and resolved that Clive had, by means of the power 
which he possessed ns commander of the British forces in 
India, obtained large sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the 
Commons stopped. They had voted the major and minor of 
Burgoyue’s syllogism , but they shrank from drawing the logical 
conclusion "When it was moved that Lord Chve had abused 
his powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the 
public, the previous question was put and carried. At length, 
long after the sun had risen on an animated debate, Wedder- 
burne moved that Xiord Chve had at the same time rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country , and this motion 
passed without a division 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on the 
whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and discernment 
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of tlie Commons They Imd indeed no great temptation to do 
•wrong They would have been a cry had judges of an accusa- 
tion brought against Jenfanaon or against Wilkes But the 
question respecting Cln e -was not a party question , and the 
House accordingly acted with the good sense and good feeling 
nhich may always be expected from an assembly of English 
gentlemen, not bhnded by faction 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil 
The ■wretched go\ ernment of Lewis the Fifteenth had murdered, 
directly or indirectly, almost c\cry Frenchman who had served 
his country witli distinction in the East Labourdonnais was 
flung into the Bastile, and, after years of suffering, left it only 
to die Dupleix, stripped of his immense fortune, and broken- 
hearted by liumiliating attendance m antechambers, sank into 
an obscure grave Lolly was dragged to the common place of 
execution with a gag between lus lips The Commons of 
England, on the other hand, treated their living captain v.itli 
that discriminating justice which is seldom shown except to tlio 
dead They laid dowm sound general principles, they deli- 
cately pointed out where ho had deviated from those principles , 
and they tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy 
The contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and 
alwajs eager to expose the abuses of the Paihnments of France. 
Indeed ho seems, at tins time, to have meditated a Instory of 
the conquest of Bengal He mentioned his design to Hr Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Forney Wctldcr- 
bume took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish materials Had the plan been carried into execution, 
we have no doubt that Voltaire v.ould have produced a book 
containing much hvely and jucturesque narrative, manj jiist 
and liumane sentiments poignantly expressed, many grotesque 
blunders, many sneers at the Jlosaic chronologj, much scaiiilal 
about the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime thco plii- 
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an appeal to the snonl seemed inevitable, and the iMniL'lcn 
a\ ere desirous to a\ ail thcmscU es of the sen Ice^ ot Ch\ e II id 
he still been 111101 he iias iihen he r.ai'^ed the sie^c of Pntnn, 
and annilnlated the Dutch army and niiy at the mouth oi the 
Ganges, it is not improbable that the icsistanceof tiie Colo- 
nists would have been put down, and that the inentiible sepa- 
ration would haic been deferied ior a ftw yeais lint it was 
too late His strong mind was fast sinking under 11111113 kinds 
of suffering On the tw ent3’-sccond of Novcmbci, 1771 , ho 
died by bis own band He had just completed Ins forty- 
ninth year 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glori*, the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their piejudiecs, and 
some men of real piety and genius so far foigot the mavinis 
both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to ascribe the 
mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the horrors 
of an evil conscience It is with lery different feelings that 
we contemplate the spectacle of a great niiiid ruined by the 
weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded Iionoui, bj fatal 
diseases, and more fatal remedies 

Clue committed great faults, and we baic not attempted to 
disguise them. But lus faults, w hen w < ighcd against his nici it", 
and viewed in connection witli Ins temptations, do not appear 
to us to deprive him of lus light to an honourable place in the 
estimation of postcritj' 

From lus first visit to India dates tlio icnown of the Enghsli 
arms in the East Till he appeared, his countrjmcn were 
despised as mere pedlars, while the French were rcicred ns a 
people formed for iictory and command His courage and 
capacity dissolved the charm "With the defence of Arcot 
commences tint long senes of Oriental triumphs which closes 
with the fill of Ghizni Nor must wc forget that he was 
only twentj-fiic 3 cars old when he approicd himself npe for 
imlitary command. This is a rare if not a singular distinction. 
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If the reproach of the Company and of its sonants ‘has h^cn 
taken awn), if in India the )okc of foreign masters, elsewhere 
the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter than that ot 
any native dynasty, if to that gang of public robbers winch 
formerly spread terror through the whole plain of Bengal has 
succeeded a body of functionaries not more highly distinguished 
by ability and diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, and 
public spirit, if we now see suck men as JIunro, Elphinstone, 
and Metcalic, after leading victonous armies, after making and 
deposing kings, return, proud ot their honourable poverty, from 
a land which once held out to every greedy factor the hope of 
boundless wealth, the praise is in no small measure due to Cli\o 
His name stands liigh on the roll of contiucrors. But it is 
found m a better list, in the list of those who base done and 
suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To the i amor, 
history ivill assign a place in the same rank with Lncullus and 
Trajan. Isor will she deny to the reformer a share of Hint 
veneration with which France cherishes the memorj of Turgot, 
and with which the latest generations of Hindoos will con- 
template the statue of Lord William Bentinck 
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